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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES ACHARNIANS 1—578 
(corUinued from Vol. VIIL p. 200). 

158. aTTOTedplafcev] Suidas, three times; Hesychius, Schol. 
to Eqiiites 1007 and Amb. 1. airorWpaKev Eav., Par. 1, diro- 
T€0pG)K€v [av added by a later hand) Laur. 1, dTroriOpoDKev 
Barb. 1. airoriOpaice tcs Pal. 2, Par. 3. dworidpatcev av the 
rest. In Pal. 1 a corrector has struck out av. 

159 sqq. There is no mark of a new speaker before line 
159 or 161, in Eav. After cr/copoS*, line 165, there is the stop (:) 
the usual mark of a change of speaker, but no speaker's name 
after it, and before the next line is a dash indicating, a new 
speaker. 

159. hvo Spaxf^a^] Rav. Spa^a^; Bvo. Par. 1, Laur. 1, 
Mod. 1, Amb. 1, Pal. 2 and Barb. 1. In Pal. 1 and the Aldine 
ed* we have a mistaken correction idv Spaxp^a^ 8i5o Tt9. In 
Laur. 2 iav hpa^jid^i hvay t&?. . 

160. KaraireKTatTovrai] A word invented by Aristophanes. 
Tlxe meaning is I think not * to overrun*, as Liddell and Scott 
have it, but: 'These lusty targeteers will subdue all Boeotia\ 

Journal of Philology, yol. ix. 1 
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2 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

The Thracian armies consisted of cavalry ?7r7ri79, swordsmen 
fiaxatpo<}>6poi and targeteers ireXrcunaL But cf. Thuc. VII. 27. 
These last were armed with a round shield and javelin iv 
7riXrai<: koI aKovribi^ Xenoph. Mem. III. 9. 2. So Tereus was 
represented on the stage. Cf. Lysistr. 563 erepo^ S* av &pa^ 
TriKrrjv aeifov KaxovTUiv wawep 6 Tr}p€v^> Eur. Rhesus, 
310 sqq. 

162. fiivrav] Variously accented in the MSS. Bentley 
proposed /jkivr av y or fievr ap\ The former is the reading of 
Par. 2, and is adopted by Brunck, unnecessarily as the second 
syllable in fievrdv (Le, fihrroc av) is long by the crasis. 

6 Opavlrrjf; Xew?] Amb. 1 has dpriviTq^. In the Sicilian 
expedition, for which, as we may infer from Thucydides VI. 31, 
the rate of pay was exceptionally high, each seaman received 
one drachma per diem from the state, and this was supple- 
mented by gifts from the Trierarchs, of which the ffpavlrat got 
a larger share than the rest of the crew, ^euyiTai and OaTuifUTat. 
This was reasonable as they had the longest oars and the 
hardest work, and were more exposed to the enemy's mis- 
siles. 

163. otfjLot] While Dicaeopolis was declaiming on the 
wrongs of the seamen, the Thracians had filched and eaten the 
contents of his wallet. 

165. The speaker's name is omitted in R In Mod. 1, 
Amb. 1 the whole line is given to Theorus: in Par. 1 the first 
part 'is given to tcrj. i.e. Krjpv^, In Laur. 1 a space is left 
before cS. 

icaral3a\etr€'] diroPcCKure Par. 1, Laur. 1 and originally 
Mod. 1. 

166. This line is preceded by a dash, indicating a new 
speaker, in R 

idKopohiafiAvoi^^ ioTKopSco-fievoi^ Par. 1. Garlic was sup- 
posed to stimulate the courage of fighting-cocks. So the 
chorus in Equites 493, 494, prime their champion. 

171. Btoa-fjfiui 'oTTt] Elmsley. BioarjfiC icrrl R and MSS. 
generally. Corrected to hioarjfiAl iarl in Laur. 1 and PaL 1. 
.Sioa7)fiia iarl Suidas s. Sioar^fiia. 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES, 3 

172. evriv] ivrjVy without breathing, R The other MSS. 
Tary between ein^v and cvtjv. Some, as Mod 1, have been altered 
to €vr)p. 

173. Xuovari] * Meminerint tirones XveaOeu fjkh ti)v iKKKri^ 
aiav, d<f>i€9'0ai Si ttjv fiovKrjv koI ra hiKacrrqpia. Vide Eq. 674, 
Vesp. 595, EccL 377'. Elmsley. 

At this point exeunt Prytanes, Thracians, people, &c. Dicae- 
opolis does not leave the stage but the scene behind him 
changes to an open space in the country with a house on each 
side, one for Dicaeopolis (line 202) the other for Euripides, line 
368. The house which serves first as the dwelling of Euripides 
may do duty for that of Lamachus afterwarda Dicaeopolis on 
his road home is musing regretfully on the loss of his luncheon 
when he is interrupted by the return of Amphitheus. 

176. iiryiTfo TTplv av ye o-tcB] Brunck. /iiyTTOKye irplp dv <rr£ 
MSS. This reading, retained by Dindorf, perhaps inadvertently, 
in his earlier editions, violates the metre. . irpiv is never long. 
After the confusion of the old distinction between accent and 
quantity such a line perfectly satisfied the Greek ear. Hence a 
multitude of errors. Bergk reads fw^Tr© 76 irpiv y av arw, 
Meineke /Jbrjira) ye irplv av e<rr&. But what is the meaning of 
or© Tpexfov, or eWeS rpexf^v ? Do we not require Spafidv ? With 
the present participle it can only mean * to do the goose-step 
in double quick time *. There must be some graver corruption. 
I suggest, but doubtingly, fnpro) ye trplv av (t<o6& rpix^v, 

177. ^>€vyovT €K<]>vy€iv] Cf. Nub. 167, 17 paBlax; (f>€vy<DV av 
diroipvyot hixrjv, and Eur. Phoeniss. 1216, fjv fir/ fxe fpevyayv €K<f>vyri^ 
nrphi alOepa. This line is omitted, but added in the margin, in 
Pal. 2. 

178. The reading given in the text, which Brunck had 
Reen to be right, is found only in R. Most of the other MSS- 
have iyco fiiv aoL Bevpo, Par. 2 and Pal. 1 give an obvious 
correction : ri S" iarl, dp,, croi pkv hevpo '7© (except that 
Pal. 1 has Toi for tl by mistake). This reading was adopted by 
Aldus and his successors. Elmsley reads rl i<mv ; dfi, iyw p,ev 
hevpo (TOI, and in his additional notes prefers t/ cVt ; Meineke 
reads ri S' ear ; In a matter of indiflference I think it better to 

1—2 
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4 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

follow the authority of the best MSS. small as it may be on such 
a point. 

180. o-TtTTTol] GTxnndiy apparently, in R. The writer seems 
to have hesitated between v and t. trrvTrroi Par. 1, Par. 2. 
The other MSS. have <minoX, except Barb. 1, which has 
amnroL Bentley unaware of any MS. authority in its favour 
suggested cttvtttoI, from orv^to- The word however does not 
occur elsewhere, and the Lexicographers are unanimous in 
favour of (rriwroL Mmsley suggests <rrpv^vol or arepv^t. In 
modem Greek trrxnrTol and arLirroX have exactly the same 
sound. 

i6. Kuster quotes from the 'Ayrio^t/co? or MuroirtiytDV of 
the Emperor Julian the following words which refer to the 
passage: irpivtvov (r^vhdfivivov, ovk€ti fiivroi Kal MapaOwvo^ 
/j'd'XTfv oKTC 'Ayapvka fiev i^i^fiio-eia^, dffSrj S' €9 avhpa^ (or avSpa) 
iravrdiraxTU koX avOpoairov a'xaptv. Part II. p. 78, Ed. 1630. 

181. fiapa6(ji>vofid'xaL\ fiapa6<DV0fLdj(pi Par. 1. The form 
fiapaOcovo/jidxai' is supported by the above-quoted passage from 
Julian. In Nub. 986 both the Ravenna and Venice MSS. have 
/Mipa0oi)vofid)(a^ (not -x^v^)* 

186. 01 8' ovv ^ooivTccv] ol S' ovv yeXdvTcov Soph. Ajax, 
967. Meineke writes 0? S'... and also in line 179 ot S' e5<r- 

ij>pOVTO* 

189. dpiaxova-lv fi] Laur. 2 and Par. 2. All the other 
MSS. have dpia-Koval fi (a very frequent error). Bekker erro- 
neously says */a' om. R.' Par. 1 has also ri iart (for iarlv) in 
this line. 

190. Trapaa-KevPi^ veSv] A pun is probably intended here 
between * the fitting out of ships ' and ' the cooking of new 
wines' so as to give them an artificial age. We find in 
Athenseus I. 67, p. 31 E, irdpLarL tlvl ef dptoiidrtov KaTaaKeva- 
^ofiivtp iicaKovv Tplfifia, and I. 58, ire pi rfj^ tov dvOoafilov 
olvov axevaa-la^. The word rpip/ia in the first passage leads us 
to suppose that BcaTpt/S^ in line 193 may have been a technical 
word for some trick known to the wine-merchants of the time. 
Thus is carried on the joke suggested by the double meaning 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES. 5 

of cTTovhaly of which samples are presented by Amphitheus in 
small phials. So Trein-eVei?, Seicere^? are samples of wines five, 
and ten years old* 

192. yaSirai^ 7* avrai PaL 1. 

192, 193. These two lines were omitted in R but inserted 
by the same^ or at least a contemporary, hand in the margin, 
which Bekker has omitted to notice. 

193. ofirraroi/] ofeti/, irvelv &c. are followed by the neuter 
singular of the adjective in the positive degree and by the neuter 
singular in the superlative, as 17S1) o^v not i^Seo)? ofcco? and 
TjhvTaTov o^vrarov not ij^iirara o^yrara. 

194. 7op o-oi] This reading was suggested by Elmsley in 
his additional notes, and adopted by Dindorf in his later 
editions. R has aoi trirovhaX, the other MSS. airovtaX only, 
which Elmsley rightly considered a gloss. Elmsley at first 
suggested &; aoiy Hotibius tral to*, Dobree toI aot, adopted by 
Dindorf, at first, Meineke and others. The confusion has arisen 
from the writers of the MSS. mistaking the quantity of the a in 
TpuiKOvrovTiSe^, 

197. firj VtT^/oeti/] Hamaker says that eiriT^qpelv does not 
give the required sense and would substitute fuqKiri ^lerpeiv, 
Meineke conjectures fjjfKirv Trfpelv, taking rrfpelv as equivalent 
to ad^eiv ^vKdaaetv ie. 'nicht angreifen'. But iinTqpelv is 
quite right if we take atrC i^fjL€p£v rptwv as the words of the 
proclamation calling out a contingent for sudden service. See 
Pax 311, 312, aXV dfcovaavT€<; toiovtov 'x^alpofjuev KrfpvjfiaTo<;, 
ov ryap rjv e^oi/ra^ ^K€iv trirC rjfiep&v rpcwv. See also Pax 
1182 sqq.,*and Vesp. 243. Meineke would also invert lines 
197, 198 making /jltj Wcrrfpelp thus depend on \eyovai. But this 
seems to be an anticlimax, and both the sense and grammar are 
quite satisfactory without any transposition. 

198. iirrj] Amb. 1, Mod. 1, Pax. 2, Pal. 1, Pal. 2. Stt^* Rav. 
OTTOL Laur. 1, Par. 1, Par. 3. 

199. 201. In R. before line 199 is a dash indicating a 
change of speaker. In Par. 1 there is a dash both before this 
l^ne. and 201, and no sign of a new speaker before 203. In 
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6 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. 

Laur. 1, Amb. 1, Mod. 1 and others lines 199, 200 are given to 
Amphitheus, lines 201, 202 to Dicaeopolis. These attempted 
corrections were due perhaps to the notion that i*^w Be must 
begin a new speech, as several modem editors seem to think. 
The Aldine reading xeXeva) for KcXevayv gives line 200 to 
Amphitheus; an absurd correction, due probably to the editor. 

199. inrivBofuu] Meineke suggests (Tircla-ofiaL. But ck- 
irlofuu refers to a different object Dicaeopolis meand that he 
will take for his own drinking the whole of the wine of which 
he has just tasted the sample. 

201. iyw here is not itself emphatic but is used to empha- 
size the sentence, as in line 300 81/ iy<o KaraTCfiw, 442 ocr elfi 
iyd, and 501, iyw Sk Xi^o) Beiva fiev BUcua Be. Bearing this in 
mind, we have no reason to reject as spurious lines 201 sqq. 
with Meineke, nor to suppose with Bergk that a speech of 
Amphitheus has dropped out after 200, still less to erase lines 
201, 202, and substitute 277, 278, reading <rv B" fjv for iav, with 
Hamaker. Without these two lines, as they stand in the text, 
Dicseopolis's exit would be unaccounted for. 

202. a^a>] aufo) Laur. 1, and, originally, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, 
the Aldine and other edd. dv^oi Pal. 1. 

203. Elmsley proposes to transfer this line to follow line 
200, which, if any change were needed, is by far the simplest 
and best. 

ib. ^ev^ovfiai] Rav., ^ev^ofiai the rest. Both forms were 
in use and there is no reason to suppose that the former was 
only employed when the metre required it. 

206. fujuvaare'] Eav., fiTjvvere the rest. 

208. oTTot] oTTiy Laur. 1 and originally Mod. 1. 

ih. TerpaTTTat 7^9] 7^9 rerpairrai, Par. 1. 

210 — 217. These verses, composed of cretics or first paeons, 
are divided into five lines as in Bekker. In Rav. there are 
nine lines and the other MSS. vary. In Laur. 1 tjfwx; is 
prefixed to line 210. In Par. 1 a space is left after <j>povBo^ 
which suggested to Brunck his distribution thus : i^P'i^X' ^'"'"c- 
^evy..*^povBo^, 'Jm^X- oifJboc.otx'^Tai. VfJ^^x* Bic»kt€o^ * . . dfA- 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES. 7 

iriKov^. * NuQua hie hemichorio locos est ' Elmsley. The only 
guide we have as to ihe division into lines ib that 4>ofniov and 
in the antistrophic system icnrelcaro and cuneiATrarfA must end 
the lines respectively. 

214. ^avKKtpl C£ Yesp. 1206, rov SpofAia^auXXov. From 
Herodotus vilL 47 and Fausanias x. 9. 1 we learn that he was 
a native of Croton and commanded a ship at Salamis which he 
fitted out at his own cost and manned with a crew of his 
countrymen living in Greece (probably, as Mr Blakesley says, 
exiles), that he had gained three Pythian victories, two in the 
Pentathlum and one in the Stadium. The scholiast calls him 
'0\vfnnovU7f<: but Fausanias says he gained no victory at 
Olympia, The scholiast has preserved the following epigram : 
^evT iirl irevrqicovTa 7roSa9 Tr^Srjo'e ^avKKo^, 
BuT/c€va-€v S' €KaTW irivT diroXeiirofAipoDv. 

216. ScwKOfievosi] Suo/cdfjLevo^ Bav. 

218. €^i<f)vy€v] €^€<f>vy€v &y Rav. The word efe^vycv 
though found in all MSS. and in Suidas (s.v. 4>at;XXo9) was 
ejected by Elmsley on Bentley's suggestion, in order to make 
the number of feet correspond with that of the antistrophe 
w. 230, 231. But ovSk seems to require a verb preceding, and 
it is more probable that something has dropt out of the 
antistrophe. Brunck omitted oSro^: and rare thus introducing 
the third pseon, contrary to the metre. Hirschig would omit 
inr ifiov Tore and read 6 8i(o/c6/i€vo^. 

ib. diirejrXl^aTo] direirXrj^aTO Rav. 

219. vBfj] Omitted in Far. 1 and Mod. 1. ^ 

220. AaKpaTelSr/l Bentley. Aa/cpaTcSr) MSS. AaxpariBrf 
if) is rightly rejected by Elmsley. BQs own conjecture Aa/cpariBy 
ye is scarcely better. The scholiast, quoting Fhilochorus, says 
that there was an Athenian Archon of this name in Darius' 
time, whose year was famous for its hard winter. Ferhaps his 
year was 487 or 486 for which Clinton gives no Archon's name. 
Aristophanes merely uses it as an old-fashioned name. 

ib, CiciXjosi] axeWo^; Rav, 

221. Siaxriosi] Bia>Kre(o^ Rav. 
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eyX^i^] iyxavov Brunck. Pal. 1 has work tcartvfeKcunf 
.mistaking comment for text, as two lines before for avri/ofrffiiov 
it reads avTiirXia-a-ovro woSeaa-L. 

222. oin-o?] This word, necessary to metre and sense, is 
omitted by all MSS. except Laur. 2, Par. 2, and Pal. 1. In 
these it has been inserted by a happy conjecture. It is found 
also in the Aldine edition. 

230. dvr€fjL'7rary£] Kav. and Suidas (s.v. {tk6\o'^ and 
(Txolvosi). This Bentley had conjectured. Laur. 1, originally, 
and Amb. 1 have avT ifiirayw. The rest ar ijM7ray& or are 
ifjLiraryoS, 

231. Various suggestions have been made for filling up the 
lacuna. Elotz and Holden propose /cal a-Kokfy^ o^s, from 
Suidas (8.V. aKoXjo^lt) and the scholion (which however is not 
found in Rav.) iiretSrj ovv Trpoeire, cKoXcy^ Ka\ <r)(plvo^ avroU 
ar ifiira/yw. Bergk proposes oSwrjpo^: hrUo r av, or 0* afi, 
from the scholion Bui vew^ koX vavTiKo^ &v iirlto avroU, Blaydes 
suggests 6Svvi]po<i dvuipo^. As in Klotz's reading koX aKoko^ 
seems awkwardly separated from ayoivo^ and w? or are would 
make the sense clearer, we might read irpXv avTounv dvr€fnrarf& 
axoivo^ are koX aicoXjo^. Or again we might remove a diffi- 
culty of construction by reading r&v ifi&v iravrayov \ ;^Q>/)u«n/, 
' The only plant our devastated farms now produce is the 
war-wort odiosum'* Each system would then consist of three 
lines of 6 feet, one of 3 and one of 4. 

67r/^(»7ro9] * Up to the hilt ' is jocosely applied to trxolvo^. 
When Bergk says that the epithet does not suit (rxpivo^ or 
gkqXjo'^ he must have forgotten many passages of our author, 
where in the unsuitableness lies * the reproof of the jest '. 

232. iraTSxTLv ert] ^arwcrt Rav. Brunck who seems to 
have misunderstood the metre reads irar&r en, 

234. fiaW'nvdhel All MSS. read iraWnvaZe, except Par. 2 
as corrected. Aldus however has ^akXrivaie and the scholiast 
says vvv Bk hid rov /8 ypawriov. Suidas also recognizes the 
double reading. Pallene was a town seven or eight miles from 
Athens near the present monastery of the Kynagos i.e. John 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES. 9 

the Baptist. J'rom its elevated position it was conspicuous 
from a great distance. Besides the obvious pun, there was 
possibly some allusion to which we have now no clue. 

235. r>frjv Trpo yfjsi] ^yffp irpo 7^9 ikaupofuii MachjL Prom. 
V. 682. 

236. ifiirX'pfiTfv] Dawes, Brunck and Elmsley. ifitrXrjfiTfv 
Eav. corrected by the writer of the scholia to ifitrkelfirjv, Laur. 
1 and Amb. 1 also had ifiirX^fjurfv originally. Most MSS. have 
ifiTrXclfirjVy as have Suidas and the scholiast. 

238. <rlya] Brunck. aJyat Bav. a/yd Pal. 1. The rest have 
<rlya, Brunck proposes to continue aJya ira^ to Dicseopolis. 

ih, apa\ Par. 1, Mod. 1 and Laur. 1, as corrected. The 
rest have apa, 

ib. €v<tn)iiias:] ' The injunction to keep silence*. Compare 
the use of aKorj, Eurip. Here. Fur. 962, ovBevo^ dfeoijv vireiirdv. 

240. iKwoSoiv] The MSS. have iiaroh&v. 
dvfjpl Brunck. avfjp MSS., a constant error. 

242. Trpp/ro) '9] Wolf, irpoiff w MSS. except Laur. 1 
which originally had irpoir ©9. Meineke retains irpoiff* m. 
But (09 as a preposition is only used with persons, and we 
should require tov irpoadev or to^9 trpoirOev. irpLW eh Brunck. 
TTpolff €9 Bergk. 

244. This line attributed to firj. i.e. /Jn^Tr^p in the Aldine 
and other edd., is continued to DicsBopolis in the MSS. 

245. ®vydTf]p] Indicated by a dash in Rav. ©1/7. or 
Qv. in the rest. 

247. There is no indication of a change of speaker in Bav. 
Par. 1 continues kol . . . iar to the daughter, leaving a space 
after ear. Brunck followed by Elmsley puts a full stop after 
iar, governing the infinitives by S69 understood. 

248. troc] Omitted by Par. 1, Mod. 1, and Amb. 1. 

252. rpiaKovrovTiBa<;] rpuiKoaiov^ in Par. 1, originally: 
corrected by the same hand. 

253. This and the following five lines are given to fiij. i.e. 
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firjTT^p in Pal. 1, and in the Aldine and other edd. Continued to 
Die. in the MSS. 

254. otaei^i] Rav., Par. 1, Mod. 1, &c. otaei Lauf. 1, Pal. 
&c. or<r' et Pal. 2. 

ib, 0)9] & Rav. 

255. a] Omitted by Rav. and Pal. 1. 

256. ^TTpi;?] Elmsley's conjecture, adopted by Meineke. 
Rav. has fjirrov, Par. 1 rjTTOy the rest rjTTov. Laur. 1 inverts 
TJTTov and firjSkv. Brunck's conjecture yaXrjis ah, for 7aXa9 aov, 
would require iroirja-ec, not iicirovriaeTai, 

257. Tcw^X^] To;^X&)^ Rav. t© o;^\a) Laur. 1, originally. 

258. TO ^vala] Cf. Horn. II. Ii. 872, 09 fcal 'xpvaov €x<ov 
irdkefiop 8* v€v rjvre fcovptj and Arist. Aves 671, oaov S' exec rov 
Xpvaov &a"rrep irapOivo^. The gold ornaments worn by maidens 
were probably some of them darics. I have seen in the moun- 
tain country of Attica a baby in arms with a string of gold coins 
old Macedonian or Byzantine round its head. These coins 
descend as heirlooms and are always worn, I was told, by the 
youngest daughter of the family. 

259. (T<f>^ . : . €KT€osi] (t<]>(Sv . • . 64CT609 Rav. There is no 
need to alter a^v into (roc. There were two slaves, carrying, 
as the scholiast says, ^t/Xoi/ eTrlfJbrjKe^;. 

262. irpofia} Addressed to the Kavrj^opo^ who heads the 
procession. 

263. ^aX^9] There is a correction in the first letter and 
an erasure after it in Rav. 

16. eraipe] The writer of Rav. had written erepe at first. 

ib. BaKXiov] BaKx^lov MSS. Scaliger made the correc- 
tion in his copy, and Brunck first put it in the text. The lines 
of this song are divided as in Rav. with the exception of 274, 
275. In Rav. the former ends with aXpavra (sic). 

266. €Kr(p a €T€i] Originally, I think, eiira) a eri, now 
ScTO) a €Ti, in Laur. 1. Amb. 1 also reads ert. 

269. woXX^ yop eaO*] iroWiv yap iarcv Aldus &c. 
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272. v\7i(^6pov\ iXtx^opov Bay. 

273. Sparrav] Oarrav Pax. 1 and perhaps originally in 
liaur. 1. 

ib. ^6XX6a>9] ^aXX€o>9 Far. 1. The older scholiast gives two 
explanations of the word, first that it was an Attic name for a 
rocky district and second that it was a mountain in Attica. The 
former is doubtless right and ^XXeoK should be printed without 
a capital letter. Compare Nubes 72, irap /to^ ovv rik^ aJfya^ 
ifc rov <f>€XXe<a^ Such tracts may be found on the slopes of 
Fames, Hymettus &c. Doubtless the owners of the adjacent 
arable land of the plain had a c(»nmon right of cutting firewood 
and pasturing goats. 

274, 5. KaTajSaXovTo] Karm Xaffopra Par. 1, and originally 
in Laur. 1. scarce /SaKovra, originally, Mod. 1. ^ 

275, 6. KardrfirfapruTai \ S\ Brunck. Karayiyaprtitrai \ i 
Bav. The rest tcaTayvyaprla-av | m or Kararfiyaprl<r cS. 

278. po<f>i^a€c^] So all MSS. The form po^niaofmi is found 
Vesp. 814 and therefore Elmsley would alter po(f>rja'€i<s to po^i;- 
oret wherever it occurs,, in Equit. for instance where Rav. coin- 
cides with all other MSS. in reading eicpo^o-eiv. Both forms 
may have been in use. We have not evidence enough to decide 
the point. 

280. Kp€fiTi<r€Tcu] KpeficurOriaercu, Bav. The commoner 
fonki written above as an interpretation has doubtless been 
inserted by mistake in the text. We have icpep/ijaercu also in 
Vesp. 808. 

281. ^dXKe . . . ] This line is found in the Rhesus line 676. 
It is probable that the author of that play had this passage of 
the Achamians in his mind. 

282. irate irate] iraie irat Dindorf (G. Burges conj.). iraXe 
ira^ Bergk; The metre is uncertain, so I leave the reading of 
the MSS. Otherwise, I should prefer irate ira^ which occurs in 
the Rhesus 685. Photius says that irav was used for irave and 
Elmsley has introduced it, wrongly as I think, into the text of 
Aristophanes Equites 821. But it is not likely that irat would 
be similarly used for irate as it might be confounded with the 
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vocative of irak. The old Greeks instinctively shrank from 
ambiguities. 

283. ov paKeh ; oi5] oi fiaXel^; av ov PaL 1, Laur. 2, Par. 2, 
Aldus &c« 

285. No mark of new speaker in Rav. 

287—292. Tovr\ , . airo^XkireLvl As six lines in Rav. As 
five in Lauf. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, &c. These lines correspond with 
338 — 340 dWci . . . wore. 

288. fiheKvpo^l ^BeWvpo^ Par. 1, Mod. 1. fiBeXrjpo^ Pal. 2. 

291, 292. elra Bvvaaai] Par. 2, Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Aldus &c- 
errecra Zvvaaai vvv Rav., Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Pal. 2. It is 
remarkable that the best MSS. have all a faulty reading due to 
some transcriber having tried to mend a metre which he did 
not understand. JFor Bvvaa-ai Hirschig would write toX/aj?, a 
correction required neither by sense nor metre. 

293. ovK iarf ; aK)C aKovaaTe] I have inserted this, my 
own conjecture, in the text because it seems to me to account 
better than any other for the corruptions of the MSS. The 
writers were puzzled with Igt£ for larea. The MSS. have the 

following readings: ovk laar dW* ok, Rav. ovk lore dW' die. 
Laur. 1. OVK lore dX\' d/c. Par. 1. ovk tarere' dXX* dx. Mod. 1, 
Amb. 1. OVK tcrre y dXX* d/c. Pal. 1, Par. 2, Par. 3, Laur. 2, 

Aldus &C. OVK X<TT€T dXX' rjK, Pal. 2. 

Elmsley reads ovk X<tt It'* dXX' d/c. But the word required 
is TTft) not eru Dindorf ovk otBar' dXX' gk. But there is no 
example of otSare in good Attic Greek, and the quotation from 
Phrynichus tends to condemn not support this form. If otSare 
had been used by a single good author he would not have said 
afi^lvov TO tare, Dobree proposed ovk tare fi' dXX' d/c. a much 
more plausible reading. But with so easy a reading, why 
should any one have misunderstood or tampered with the 
text? OVK tore, fi dXX' d/c. (i.e. /lw) dXX' aK,) Meineke, dxovaaT 
dXX* dKova-are Hamaker, which has been adopted by Miiller 
and preferred by Meineke on second thoughts. But bow should 
aKovaar have been corrupted ? Difficilior lectio praeferenda. 

295. aKovrrcofiev] Elmsley. d/couo-oftci' Rav., Laur. 1, Par. 1, 
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Mod. 1, Pal. 2, Pax. 2, Par. 3. dicovaofun Laur. 2. axovirofi 

Aldus and Edd. 

ih. Kara o-c] Rav., Mod. 1, Par. 1 originally. Kari a-e 
originally, I think, in Laur. 1. Corrected to xfra ae by a later 
hand in Par. 1. Kara ae PaL 2, Par. 3. xira tr aS Laur. 2, Pal. 1, 
Par. 2. 

296. vrplv av 7'] This reading which Bentley had conjec- 
tured is really found in Laur. 1, as corrected. The original 
reading is doubtful, irplv y Rav. Trpiv y Av Par. 1, Mod. 1, 
Amb. 1. irplv av d/covarjre Pal. 2, Par. 3. irplv av dicovarfTi 
y Pal. 1, Laur. 2, Par. 2, Aldus. Brunck corrects thus : fiajBafii^ 
ye, irplv av aKovarfr. 

ib. dvdaxea-0*] Rav., Laur. 2, Pal. 2 and others, dvdtrxpiff 
Laur. 1. dvda')(pi,T Par. 1 which is nearly illegible here. 
avdaxoifTff Mod. 1, Aldus, Par. 2, Par. 3. 

299. \ey€ /Aot ot)] Hermann and Elmsley. Xeye <n! fioi 
Rav. \ey€ av (omitting fioC) Par. 1, Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, 
Pal. 2, Par. 2, Par. 3. Xeyc ^ av Pal. 1, Aldus. The iioi. was, 
we see, first misplaced, then omitted and the defect conjecturally 
supplied by hrj. 

300, 301. 676^ Kararefioi troff lirirevat kI\ eyo) /cararefiw 
Totaiv hnrevalv ttot €9 k, Rav., Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Par. 1 
hnrival (sic). Par. 3, €7© /caraTefim roi^: imrevai ttotc k, Laur. 2, 
iyd xaTarefiS rotaiv iTTirevai ttot €9 tcarofifiara Pal. 2. Here 
Pal. 1 mixing scholia with text, more suo, reads: ov irfiij^ 
fiara Sepfidrwv | yd tcaraTefiw to?? iTnreval nrore Karrvfjbara, 
Suidas retains €9 but omits Trore, which latter says the 
scholiast is superfluous and unmetrical. Brunck adopts the 
reading of Par. 1, Par. 3 changing iyc^ to eyayye not observing 
any correspondence with the antistrophic lines 344 — 346. 
Elmsley retains ttotc but ejects €9. Dindorf, ejecting iyw, reads 
ov KaraTefioi Totaiv imrevai fcarrvfJuiTa. Meineke reads ov eyd 
rcfim T. /. K. It appears to me that both iy<o and the compound 
KaTarefiw are required and that ttotc strengthens the threat. 
I therefore retain all except rotaiv which may be dispensed 
with. The preposition e9 had been inserted in ignorance of the 
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construction of the accusative. Compare Equit 768, tcararfiriBelriv 
re XiiraSva, 

307. w£^ Si 7 ^1.] all MSS. irck S' It &v Elmsley. A 
plausible but unnecessary alteration. 

ib. Xeyot? av] All MSS. except Rav., which omits av, 
Bergk proposes «a\<S9, AaKaxriv etirep , . . , Hamaker KoiXti^ 
hoKoiq^y Meineke koXS,^ Xeyoi av, and Ribbeck Kokm yevoir av. 
Remembering that the Chorus repeats the word D. has used, we 
see no need for change. 

308. )3a)/Lto9 ovT€ wla-TK;] ttIoti^ oiIt€ 0€dfio^ Par. 1, Mod. 1, 
Amb. 1. ' fieofio^ est jusjurandum per victimas, opKo^ per verba, 
wim9 per dextras '. Person, translating the scholiast The 
word 'jusjurandum' is hardly applicable to iriari^. ^wiOriKah 
is the scholiast's word. Compare Lysistr. 62ff, oltriv ov&ew irurrinf 
el firi irep \vicffi KeyrivoTL and Eurip. Androm. 445, quoted by 
the scholiast, XirapTq^ evoiKoi hoKut /SovXevrijpia. 'Spartan 
perfidy ' was as frequent in Athenian mouths as ' Punica fides' 
in Roman and 'perfide Albion' in French. Every nation 
believes itself to be always victorious in battle and always over- 
reached in negotiation. 

309. Adfcrovas:] Xa/cwve? Rav. 

ib. oU] 0S9 Par. 1, and originally, I think, Laur. 1. 

314. ay] Omitted in Rav., and erased in Laur. 1. 
. ib. Hamaker reads fieya)^ av . . . Kr)ScKfffiivov<;. But dBi- 
Kov/Jbivov^ yields a very good sense ' they are the injured party '. 
Some take iroWa with oTro^i^vai/jbt : * I could bring many proofs 
that in some points they are actually the injured party'. I 
rather take the sentence as a brachylogy for ' I could prove that 
in many points they are not to blame, in some actually the 
injured party '. In colloquial Greek the grammatical construc- 
tion is modified as rapidly as the thought. Compare 317, 318, 
where to suit the protasis the sense of the apodosis should be * I 
am willing to have my head cut ofif '. 

317. \i^(o] Rav. Aiyo) the rest. 
ib. fitjSe] fiTjre Rav, 
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318. BeXrjtrfiil Perhaps we should write 'dcXifo-io. We have 
iOeXijaei Pax 852 and iOeXriaei^i Vesp. 291. 

zfr. Trfv KeijydKqv ^o)!'] This is the reading of all MSS. and 
is recognized by Suidas. The objection to it is that it introduces 
as the fifth foot of the verse a dactyl where only a trochee or 
tribrach is admissible. Various conjectures have been made: 
TTjp Seprjv e%a)i; Brunck. top K€<l>a\ov €j(fov Person. (Similarly 
Elmsley corrected a line of Plato the comic poet quoted by 
Plutarch de Bep. Ger. p. 801 b, I36<ric€i Bva-d&rj /ceifMKrjVf alax^-^ 
iTTfjv voaov.) rov Xapiryy ex^v or ffeXto Xeyetv e^oii^ riv aiykva 
Elmsley. tiJvS' iyy^f ey© Dindorf. t^i; c/lm)!^ ej^y Fritsch. 
TTiv K€^rjv €x(*>v Ahrens. Tqu atfxvyrfp l%ck>i/ GeeL rov ifMkfjr 
ex^ov O. Schneider, rrivh^ ^^v oSra Blaydea TfjvB* e^^v 
vfuv or OeKto rov iyKi<]>a\ov ex^v Bergk. iravff oa av Tliyta 
Meineke. ri]v ye K€<f>a\TJv a^^v Hausing and A. Mliller. 
Meineke, in his Vindiciae, quoting the last emendation, suggests 
TTjvhe K€J>a\rjv ax^v. Hamaker solves the diflBculty by leaving 
the line out as spurious. In order to preserve the antistrophic 
character of the dialogue he is obUged to leave out line 316 
also, which he pronoimces to be not Greek. Compare line 48G. 
I am unwilling to add to the number of conjectures one with 
which I am not myself satisfied, but t* K€<f>a\7jv ej^wi/ had 
occurred to me. I am inclined to think that K€ifia\fj a word 
in such common use may have been popularly pronounced, 
dissyllabically, /ce^Xrjv as we find it in Ke^rjirvpi^. 

31 &. ehrk fu>t] Although addressed to a plural number, 
the verb is in the singular as in line 328, Vesp® 403, Pax 383, 
Av. 366. It is an exclamation, like the French * Dis done '. 
So Ihob Oiaaai line 366. 

321. olov av fjueXaa-tv i<f> vfup] This reading, for which I 
am responsible, seems to come nearest to the Rav. MS. and to 
make a satisfactory sense. The MSS. have as follows : olov av 
fieka^ 6^* vpXv Rav. olo^ av fiiXa^ ta9 v/mv Par. 1, Laur. 1, 
Laur. 2, Par. 2, Par. 3, Aid. 0I09 ti<; av /jbeKa^ t«9 vfilv Mod. 1, 
Amb. 1. Hotibius conjectured olov av n^ fieXxi^ €^' vfup. 
Mod. 1 continues this line to the Chorus, prefixing Sifcatxyrrdki^ 
to the next. 
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ib. iiri^eaev] iiri^eaev Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Laur. 2 and others. 
iTri^rjaev Pal. 1. 

322. ovic aKovaeaffy ov/c aKovaeaff*^ ovk aKOvaaaff^ ovic 
uKovtread* (written at first aKovaeff) Rav. ovK aKOva-taff ov/c 
-uKovaeaff the rest except Pal. 1, which has oi)8' . . . ouS' . . . the 
reading adopted by Brunck conjecturally.. ovS aKovaeaS* axov^ 
aeaff Aid. 

i6. S ^ AxdpvriiZcu] (S 'xapvrjiBaL Rav. The MSS. gene- 
rally and earlier edd. write c5 \apv7}iiaii modem edd. cS^^ap- 
vrjlBai. I prefer to write cS 'A;^a/oiAi;tSaA, and cJ 'A^opi't/conine 324* 
for the reason assigned in the note to Bij^ofiai apa, line 325. 

323. rapa] rapa Elmsley. 7' apa all MSS. except Par. 1 
which has Secva ;^' dpa. Mod. 1 has been corrected to the 
common reading. 

324. i^oXolfirjv] i^eXvfiTjv Par. 1. 

lb. CO ' A.'xP'pvLKoCl c5 \apvifcoL MSS. except Pal. 1, which 
has d)(apviKoL 

325. vvvl'] Rav., Par. 1; and Mod. 1 originally, vvp ye 
Laur. 2, Pal. 1 and Aid. vvp the rest. In Pal. 2 the line has 
been omitted and added by the same hand in the margin. 

ib. Srj^o/JbaL ap u/ta?] Sel^ofi vfia<; ap Rav. Si^^ofiai yap 
vfia^ Laur. 1, Par. 1 ; and Mod. 1 originally. Laur. 2 and the 
later MSS. generally hrj^ofmi y op viia<;. Dawes, followed by 
Brunck and Elmsley, read hrj^ofM ap vfia<;. But as Dindorf 
remarks the a in ap is made long by crasis as in irepti^ofiai 
aireXBSvra RansB 509. In such cases I prefer to write the 
words separately rather than Brj^ofidpa and irepioylrofidTrek- 
66vTa, which seem very awkward forms, single words with two 
accents. Between two particles the crasis may be represented 
without the same awkwardness, e.g. rapa for rot apa. 

328. Here as frequently in this play there is no indication 
of a change of speaker in Rav. 

329. vf^tv] Rav., Laur. 1, Laur. 2, Par. 1, Par. 2, far. 3. 
vfiiv Amb. 1, Mod. 1 vfi&v Aid. Kuster 
read and punctuated thus ^A'xapv^Koia'tv ; vfiwv fimv . . . , Bentley 
suggested 'AxapviKourv ; fxoiv vfidSv . . . adopted by Elmsley. 
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i6. Tov] rov Rav. 

lb. iraiSiov] irehiov Pal. 1. 

330. fj Vi T^] rjirtrm Rav. ^ Vt Tii/t Par. 1 and 
originally I think in Laur. 1, Mod. 1 which have both been 
corrected. ^ V^ Tip Kuster. 

331. Die. now reappears carrying a charcoal basket, doubtless 
parodying the gestures of the actor who in the character of 
Telephus snatched Orestes from his cradle and threatened to 
kill him if Agamemnon did not yield to his request. 

333- aTTwXo/Lico'tf'] diroKofAeff Rav. 
ib. oS] Omitted in Rav. 

334. fi/qha^iw w\ cS firjBafick (3 Rav. For w perhaps we. 
should read 17 or tj. Cf. Nubes 106. 

335. xiKpaxff*] KCKpaff Rav. 

336. This line of five dactyls corresponds to 285. 

%b. ap 6iirj\iKci\ A conjecture of Reisig adopted by 
Meineke, Bergfc and Miiller. apa rhv p^iKa all MSS., except 
Laur. 2, which has apa ff rfKiKa. Others have guessed as 
follows : (1) (TV TOV fjKiKa Bentley : (2) hk tov rikiKa Elmsley ; 
(3) pa TOV rjkiKa Dindorf : (4) ap d<f>7J\iKa Bergk and Meineke : 
(5) apa TviKiKa Meineke. Against (1) and (2) it may be urged 
that apa is required by the sense ; against (3) that pa is not 
Attic; against (4) that the reading of Laur. 2 is of no autho- 
rity; against (5) that the form TtfKvKa requires confirmation. 
Whatever be the- true reading, the Chorus beyond doubt refer 
to the coal-basket, not to themselves. 

ib, ^tkavOpa/cia] Corrected in Laur. 1 to Opatcea, 

338. vvv ovv] vvv, over erasure, Rav. vvv the rest, except 
Laur. 2 and Pal. 1 which have yap vvv. vvvi Elmsley. The 
reading of the text is my own conjecture, ovv improves the 
sense and vvv and ovv as written in the earlier MSS. are so 
nearly alike that the omission of the latter is easily accounted 
for. 

The passage, as Elmsley says, is undoubtedly corrupt. Rav. 
reads el rt col BoKct (not el toc, as Bekker states) and omits re. 
The other MSS. read line 338 as in text, which I retain as it 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 2 
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suits the metre, though no satisfactory sense can be given to re. 
Elmsley proposes 8ta aov Boxei. Hotibius el ti aol tol loKel. 
For re Reisig suggests the facile emendation 76. To avoid the 
strange use of the masculine singular tov AaKcBaifioviov, an 
anachronistic Latinism for toj)^ A. (but see Pax 214), Bergk 
would read to AaKeSaifiopiov which is somewhat tame. Rib- 
beck proposes dWa vvvl \iy el tol SoKei aol y 6 AaKcSaifioviof; 
avTo^; Zti t& Tpoira) aov 'crri <^tXo9. Another diflBculty lies in 
oTt T&, Scaliger proposed ot6j rpo'ira) which the metre will not 
admit; Bentley Zttw rpoirtp which has no example in Attic 
Greek. Blaydes oirolcp rpoirtp, and Enger gti, tw rpcirtp, explain- 
ing * dass er Dir in gewisser Beziehung lieb ist \ For avrav on 
Tc5 Bergk reads av6' orq) t®. ^/Xo9 is the reading of Bav. 
alone; all the rest have (f>i\ov. It is possible that in in tw 
rpoTTtp, two propositions are blended into one, the language 
being intended to mark the trepidation and perplexity of the 
Chorus. Reading then <^tXo9 with Rav. we may translate the 
whole passage thus : " Well, now then, speak, if you will, and 
tell us of the Lacedaemonian himself how and in what way he is 
a friend of yours*. 

340. TuipxiSiov] XapvaxlScov Pal. 2. 

ib. ov 7rpoBoi<Ta) irore] irpoSda ovSiiroTe Laur. 2. 

341, TOW \cdov<s vvv fioC\ Brunck suggested this reading 
in his notes, having inadvertently retained the old reading in 
his text (and it is given by a recent hand in Laur. 1). tov^ vvv 
fioi XlOov^ MSS. T0U9 fbev oSv XiOov^ Elmsley. rov^ Xidov^ vvv 
fioi Dindorf. 

"Xa/jbd^e TrpcSroj/] irpwrov '^yLoi^ Laur. 1 corrected above by a 
recent hand. 

343. p»r] 'y T019] /Aj) Tot9 Suidas s. v. iyfcaOero^y and Elmsley. 
iyKdOrjvrac] iy/cdOcovrai Blaydes. The indicative after otto)? 

firj seems quite right here, referring to a question of present 
fact. 

344. €Kae<T€i<TTat] That is rpiPa>v. With aeiSfuevov under- 
stand TpllScDva. 

345. fiij fwt 7rp6<f>aciv] Athenseus IV. p. 170 A quotes the 
Ai/Sff^ of Alexis : /i^ irpo^daei^ evravOd fioifir^S" ovk ey^to. 
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346. oSe 76 o-ctoro?] oZe ye a-eiOecrro^ Pal. 1. iBetre aeiaro^ 
Pal. 2. 

ib, aTpoif>^] arpo^iyyi Amb. 1, and so corrected in Laur. 1, 
Mod. 1. 

347. apa iravre^ii] Sp airavre^ Elmsley. dpa wavre^ all 
MSS. except Par. 3, which has dp* uiravre^. dp* airavr&vre^ 
Hennann. apa irdpro)^ Dobree and Meineke. apa wmrre^ 
TTOT Cobet. 

avaa-eUiv Poa^l All MSS. have dpaaeUiv fiorj^, but in Rav. 
a is written above rj^ in the same hand. dvaaeUiv fierd l3ofj^ 
Scaliger and Brunck, from the scholiast's interpretation, dvi^aeiv 
Tr;9 fiorj^ Elmsley conj., comparing Pax 316, €* /ai) t^9 fiofj^ 
avr^aere, dv^aeiv . t^v fioijv A. Mliller from Bergk's conjecture, 
translating * In eo eratis ut clamare pergeretis ' — ^a sense which 
neither the words nor the context admit o£ Miiller suggests 
also dvaa'xno'eiv ^oi^p. This is one of the most difficult passages 
in the play. The recurrence of the word aeUiv in various forms 
just before, iKaiaeurrai, aetofiepov, aeKno^, m&y on the one 
hand have suggested the particular corruption dvaaeietv, or on 
the other may be regarded as confirmatory of the correctness 
of the reading, as it is quite in our author's manner to carry on 
the play of words as long as possible. I incline to this latter 
view. 'Avaaeleiv Porj<i however presents no suitable meaning, 
indeed no meaning at all. I therefore venture to print the 
alternative reading found in the Rav. MS., but hitherto un- 
noticed, ySoa?. This rare plural occurs e.g. in the Antigone of 
Sophocles, 1021, oi/S' opvi^ evarjfjLov^ diroppoi^Bec fiod^;. We 
have the word dvaaeieiv in Thucyd. IV. 38, oi hk d/covaame^ 
iraprjKav rd<i dairlSa^ oi ifkelarot, Kal rd^ X^^P^^ dvaaeiaavTe^, 
hrj\ovuT€^ irpoalea-Oac rd /ceKtfpxr/fjiiva. The throwing up of the 
unarmed hands was probably the recognized sign by which 
two hostile armies engaged to cease fighting. Aristophanes 
applies the word quaintly to the late pacific exclamations of the 
Chorus. If the word dvaareUiv were in familiar use as it may 
have been, this explanation is not so far-fetched as it appears 
at first sight. 'After all, you see, you had to cry out for 
truce '. 

2—2 
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348. S*] Meineke. t' MSS., Suidas and edd. 7' Elmsley. 
Whatever reading and interpretation we adopt in the latter 
part of the preceding line, after ifiiTCKer apa the connecting 
particle should be adversative, he rather than t€. 76 seems 
abrupt. 

For oKlrfov * within a little, nearly ' see line 382 and Vesp. 
829, C09 oXiyov fi dirdXea-a^. 

{b, Ti.apvr]ai,oC\ Elmsley. irapvdaaioi Rav., Laur. 1, Mod. 1. 
TrapvdatoL Par. 1, Laur. 2, Pal. 2. Tlapvijdioi Bentley. The 
woods of the Achamian charcoal-burners were on the slopes of 
Mount Pames. 

350. T^9 fiapiXi]^ <^vx^V^^ So we have rfj^ 7^9 ttoWtjv 
Pax 167, Trj<s 7^9 rfjv iroWijv Thucyd. II. 57, 6 i^fiiav^ rod 
'Xpovov Demosth. c. Leptinem 7. 

351. tpqirUi] Mentioned frequently by Aristotle in the 
Hist. Anim. in connection with revffi^y revSo^ and iroXinrov^. 
Described by Athenseus vil. p. 323 c. Matron the parodist 
called it arjirirf eiirXoKafio^ Beii^ ^€09 avBijea-aa fj fiovrj ij(6v^ 
iovaa to Xcvkov koI fiiXav otSe. Athenseus IV. p. 135 c. 

It keeps its ancient name in modem Greek and is a favourite 
article of food especially during Lent, for this anomalous mollusc 
is not supposed to be included in the prohibition which affects 
alike flesh, fowl and flsh. 

352. ydp] y dp* Elmsley. fiev ycLp Suidas s.v. ieivov, 
fi€P Meineke conj. fikv ap Eibbeck conj. No change is re- 
quired. D. resumes the train of thought from line 349. 

i6. ofi<f>aKiav] * Verjuice-like \ o/jL<l>a^, wine made from 
unripe grapes, what is called ' agraz ' in Spain. Adjectives of 
this form, in -ta^, are commonly used to designate varieties 
of wines and grapes, as Plutus 807, oivov fiiXavo^ dvOoa-fjLiov, 
and dfjLireXo^ *Av07)8ovia^ koX 'Tirepla^, Athenseus, I. p. 31 E. 

354. ideXeiv t] eOekeiv 8' Suidas s.v. op^aKlav, 

ib. firjSev X<tov tatp c^epoi/] The line is thus written And 

punctuated in Rav., iOeXeiv r dxavaai, fir)hev tarov' ta-coi ^epeiv' 

The other MSS. have (f)ipa>v and so Suidas s. v. 6fi<f>a/ciav, 

^ipov is found as a correction in Laur. 1, a late correction, 
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since the Barberini MS. copied from it has ^pwv, also in 
Saidas s.v. Beivop and in Aldus. The poet continues the 
metaphor suggested by opkif>a/clav, line 352. Compare a frag- 
ment of Strattis quoted by AthenaBus I. p. 30 F, 
0I1/09 Ko/CKv^ei TOK oSoiwopoi^ irietp 
fieXa^ 'Zieiddio^ taov tatp K€Kpa/A€PO^, 

where the former line should perhaps run 

J9 T049 oBotiropoun kokkv^ci irUtp. 

Compare also Equit. 1187, 

A. €X€ fccu irielv Kexpafiivov rpia xal Svo. 

B. m v^v^ c3 ZeS /cai ra rpla <f>€pmv xaXm. 

Here the phrase is used to signify 'equal measured 'a fair 
compromise '• 

356. Xey®] Rav., Laur. 2, Pal. 1, PaL 2. eyci Xeyw Par. 1, 
Mod. 1, Amb. 1, and originally Laur. 1. 

357. Tj)v c/Aiyv] T^v ifiavTOv Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, and 
originally Laur. 1 corrected by a late hand. The rest as in 

text, 

358 — 363. tI odv...exet] Six lines in Rav. Five in other 
MSS. Three in Dindorf. They consist of seven dochmiacs, 
of which the first three are of the original type (v^ \j — ). 

358. ov] Omitted in Bav., Par. 1, Amb. 1 and erased by 
the corrector in Laur. 1. It is found in the inferior MSS. 
generally and Aldus. 

ib. iirl^vov] rovTri^r^vov' Aldus. 

362. iravv yap ifU yc iroOosi] iroOo^ ydp irdw fie PaL 1, 
Laur. 2, Par. 2. iroOfy: yctp irdw ifjuiye Pal. 2, Par. 3. 

363. ippovei^'] Misprinted <f>ov€h in Aid. The error ran 
through successive editions and was miscorrected to ^a>i/6i9. 

^. €X€i\ expi Par. 1, and originally Mod. 1 corrected by 
the same hand. 

386. diaaai] Rav. OeaaOe the rest. 
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371. olha x^ipovras;] Eav., Laur. 2, PaL 1, PaL 2. ;^at- 
povra^ olha Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

374. \av6dvov<T^ \av0av(O(T Rav. 

ib, ifiTToXav means either to sell (Pax 448) or to buy 
(Pax 563), direfMiroXdv always to sell. Here it means * sold ', 
betrayed, deceived. The same metaphor is found in most 
modem languages, but in Greek it is free from the taint of 
slang. Compare Pax 633, rov rpoirov ^(oXov/Mevo^ r6v avrov ovk 
ifiAvOavev. 

376. yln]^a> Saxetp] So corrected by an early hand in 
Laur. 1, in text and scholia; so corrected also in Mod. 1. 
yjnjifxoBaKelp in Barb. 1. yjnjtpo BaKelu (with space between) Rav. 
'\^(f>oSaK€lif Par. 1, Par. 3, and originally Laur. 1, Mod. 1. 
'yfnjtfxD haKelv Amb. 1. yfrr)(fyrjSa/c€tp Laur. 2, Par. 2; 

If there were any authority for y]nj<j)r)SaK€lv I should prefer 
it, as the single word seems more natural and forcible after 
pKerrova-L. Brunck suggests '^if>(p SoKveiv, Burger ylrr}<f>ov iiKelvj 
Bergk i/r^<^oi/ haiceiv. If -^^ be right, it was probably pro- 
nounced with a malicious emphasis, implying that the old man 
had no teeth left to bite with, i/rij^ot? may have been the 
reading. 

377. It has been doubted whether this is spoken in the 
person of Callistratus, the actor and ZLhdaKaXo^y or in that of 
Aristophanes. I have discussed this question in the introduc- 
tion. The play referred to was * the Babylonians' brought out 
the previous year. 

ih. aTradov\ cLiradov Rav. a ^iraBov Laur. 1» a ''nradov 
Par. 1. 

379. /Lt'] Omitted, or erased, in Laur. 1. 

381. eKVKko^6p€L\ A verb invented probably by Aris- 
tophanes from KvxXo^opo^ the name of a torrent which in wet 
weather descends from Lycabettus and passes through the 
city of Athens with a loud roar. Some years ago it washed 
down several houses, but a bed has lately been dug for it. 
Cleon's voice is compared to the roar of Cycloborus Equit. 137. 

384. Elmsley inclosed this line in brackets. Valckenaer 
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first doubted its gemdneness, on account of the repetition of 
/X6 and the recurrence of the line 436. Elmsley suggests 7' 
for fk. But fi olov aSXtcirarov is the accusative governed 
by iv<TK€vd<raa-0ac, 'Let me get myself dressed as the most 
miserable of beggars'. Compare Ban. 523, oriii ae iraifyav 
'Hpa^Xia \€<rK€va<Tay adopting Elmsley's emendation, ^vea-zcev- 
aaa. In this place there is doubtless especial reference to 
if not a parody of some passage in the Telephus of Euripides. 

385. ravra] SrJTa Elmsley conj. 

ib. <rrpi<l>€t rc'xyd^ei^ re] aTp€<f>€i^ TC^^rafe* re Laur. 2, 
PaL 1. <TTpk4>ei reyyal^et re Aldus. The MSS. vary as usual 
between arpi^ei, arpiif^ and aTp€<f>rf, and several have been 
corrected and recorrected. 

388. €fiov y evexa] Tor all I care*, 'meinetwegen': i^v 
€v€Ka * for my sake ', * mir zu Liebe'. 

389. ^Jepmpvfiov] A tragic poet says the scholiast, but 
more probably a writer of dithyrambs as the scholiast says 
Nubes 349, where we learn his father's name wypiov riva t&v 
Xaaiayv tovtodv olovirep rov Sevo^durov, In the following 
words of this play allusion is made to his long shaggy hair and 
his far-fetched imagery. 

390. <TKOTo^aavTrvKv6rpL')(a\ <rfcoToha<rv7rv6Tpij(ja Bav. atcu^ 
Toha(nnrvicv6Tpi/)(a Par. 1. 

ih. TLv'\ Brunck. T171/ MSS. (Bav. also reads rfiv not nv 
as Invemizius and Bekker imply.) 

ib, aiSo9 Kvvfiv] * Helmet of invisibility * worn by Athene 
(Iliad V. 845) and Perseus (Hesiod Scut. Here. 226). 

391. elr'\ MSS. aXV Suidas s.v. 'tiavjxi^t followed by 
Meineke and Miiller. 

392. a7<wv] a 7©!/ Elmsley. arf&v Bav. av dydov Pal. 1, 
Laur. 2. drywu the rest. 

ib, ovfc eltrSe^erai] ovk ia-te^erai, so corrected in Pal. 1 ; 
Aid. ov irpoahk^erai Suidas. ov'xjL Be^erai Cobet conj., Meineke. 

[To be continued.] 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE AGNATIC GUARDIAN- 
SHIP OF MINORS AND WOMEN.— Note on Gaius I. 168. 



Agnatis ... permissum est feminarum tutelam alii in iure 
cedere; pupillorum autem tutelam non est permissum cedere, 

quia .. n r .... osa, cum tempore pubertatis finiatur. Such, 

according to the editions of Mr.' Poste (Oxford) and Drs. Abdy 
and Walker (Cambridge), is the reading of the Veronese ms. 
in Gaius, Comm. I. 168. Pellat in his Manuale luris Synop- 

ticum gives the reading quia non n.rosa and supplies 

videtur oneroscL Abdy and Walker fill in the lacuna by th^ 
same words, the only diiference being that the latter editors 
conjecturally restore the n and r which Pellat assumes to be 
legible in the ms. Krueger and Studemund in their recent 
edition (Berlin, 1877) and Polenaar in his Syntagma assume 
the ms. reading to be ... rosa and supply one||rosa; the latter 
on the authority of Studemund, who thought he could decipher 
the first three letters. Messrs. Tomkins and Lemon, in the 
London edition of 1869, give the same reading and also men- 
tion Bethman-HoUweg's suggestion of annosa, which Boecking 
adopts. An objection however arises from the great probability 
that the last letter but four in the ms. is an r ; and a further 
reason for rejecting the word is given by Huschke (who seems 
to have been the first to suggest onerosa as an emendation) 
who rightly objects *Sed annosum est quod iam habet non 
quod duraturum est multos annos.' Mr. Poste contents himself 
with printing .... osa, and in a short note (p. 134, 2nd ed.) 
expresses uncertainty whether the word to be supplied is 
onerosa or litcrosa. After a careful consideration of the pas- 
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sage, I have come to the conclusion that Pellat, Erueger and 
Studemund, Folenaar, Tomkins and Lemon, Abdy and Walker, 
and Ortolan (see Vol. II. p. 289, 10th ed.) are clearly wrong in 
reading onerosa and that the word which Gains wrote was 
lucrosa. I will endeavour briefly to give my reasons for ven- 
turing to differ from a consenstia of authorities, formidable both 
from their number and from the justly high critical reputation 
of almost all of them. 

Even supposing the ms. to contain, as Pellat seems to 
suppose, traces of an n and a r, this would not in any way 
affect the opinion which I have formed on other grounda Of 
course r would suit either word ; while the difference between 
n and u — especially to one who anticipated deciphering an n — 
in such a manuscript as that of Gains would probably be ex- 
tremely slight. In any case, Pellat gives no authority for his 
apparent assumption that n can be deciphered in the ms. 

Gains is here saying that the agnates, when statutory 
guardians of a woman, can, but when statutory guardians of 
a minor cannot, suffer a recovery of the guardianship in court. 
They cannot do so in the case of minors because the guardian- 
ship of impvheSy ceasing at puberty, is not lucrosa. Such, I 
feel certain, mainly on the following grounds, was the reason 
assigned by Gains for the disability in question. 

1. Would it be correct, as a matter of fact, to say that 
the guardianship of impubes was never onerosa? Suppose 
infans becomes sui iuris while a babe in arms, perhaps at 
the moment of birth, and is owner of a large property; the 
exclusive administration of the affairs of such an one, while 
he is infans and infanti proximus, and the concurrent admi- 
nistration (practically exclusive in matters of gentile law), 
together with the responsibility attached to the interposition 
of their auctoritas in matters of civil law, when the minor has 
become pvhertati proximus, might surely during a space of 
twelve or fourteen years entail much labour and prove ex- 
tremely onerous to the agnatic guardian. 

2. On the other hand, it would be perfectly correct to say 
that such guardianship non videtur lucrosa, since it terminated 
at puberty. The prospect of obtaining the emolummtum sw> 
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cessionis which was to compensate the oniL8 tutelae was in fact 
extremely slight, especially when we bear in mind the power 
of pupillar substitution ; the position of the guardian closely 
resembled that of a trustee or committee in English law ; the 
minor, if he suspected maladministration on the part of bis 
guardian, had on attaining puberty his actio directa tutelae or 
arhitrium tutelae, with the alternative actio de distrahendis 
rationihus. A woman had no such privilege ; the contrast in 
position in this respect between minor and woman is clearly 
pointed out by Gains himself: — Cum tutore nullum ex tutela 
indicium mviieri datur. At ubi pupillorum pupillarumve ne- 
gotia tutores tractant, eis post pubertatem tutelae indicia 
rationem reddunt (I. 191). In fact, the position of a guardian 
of a minor being entirely one of responsibility, without any 
legitimate source of emolument, what honourable reason could 
any third party have for undertaking to fill it ? If he did so 
gratuitously, the proceeding must have been extremely sus- 
picious ; if for a consideration, a mercenary guardian was hardly 
a suitable one. The transaction in either case was one which 
the law might reasonably refuse to sanction. Such considera- 
tions have no application to the perpetual guardianship of 
women. 

3. It is clear from the context that a distinction in cha* 
racter is here drawn between the statutory guardianship of 
minors and that of women. If we are to here read non onerosa 
we must suppose that Gains regarded the guardianship of 
women as onerosa; if, as I suggest, we read non lucrosa, it 
will be regarded as Ivcrosa. Now in point of fact which was 
it, in its actual character and in the eye of the law, lucrative or 
onerous ? 

Before Gains wrote, the agnatic guardianship of women had 
been abolished by the Sc. Claudianum. His remarks about it 
are merely retrospective ; but its nature may be easily gathered 
from the subsequent passage in which the author shews that 
the common reasons — levitas animi (Gaius), infirmitas consilii 
(Cic.), sexus infirmitas et forensium rerum ignorantia (Ulp.) — 
assigned for the perpetual guardianship of women, are really 
only a specious pretext, and that, as a matter of fact, in the 
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only cases in which in his time the guardianship had not been 
reduced to a mere form — ^those, namely, of parents and patrons — 
it was regarded as a right to be exercised in the interest not of 
the women in tutela but of the guardians themselves (L 190 — 
192). So it was, we may feel certain^ with the older agnatic 
guardianship. ''It is transparent," says Mr. Poste, ''that the 
wardship of women after the years of puberty was not designed 
to protect their own interests, but those of their heirs apparent, 
the agnates.'^ Without their consent, the woman could neither 
make a will, nor alienate mancipable property^, nor undertake 
an obligation : and the reason assigned by Gains in the case of 
the statutory guardianship of parents and patrons must before 
the Sa Claudianum have been equally applicable to the case 
of agnates. This view of agnatic tutorship, it may be added, is 
strongly enforced in an interesting Essay recently published by 
M. Milliard (De la condition legale des femmes sous le rapport 
du S^natus-consulte Vell^ien : Thfese pour le Doctorat ; Caen, 
1878) who sums up as follows: — 'Ce n'est pas une charge, 
c'est une propridt^ de famille qu'on pent revendiquer et c^er 
in iure* (supp. 7 — 9). In other words, it is not onerosa but 
lucrosa. That of impubes therefore as contrasted with it must 
clearly be termed non lucrosa. 

4. Another obvious reason for the non-assignability of 
the non-lucrative guardianship of minors, while the lucrative 
guardianship of women was capable of transfer by cession, is 
that, the former being laborious and unprofitable, the guardians, 
if empowered to get rid of it, might be tempted to do so with- 
out exercising due care in the selection of a properly qualified 
transferee ; in the case, of a woman, however, there would always 
be a sufficient inducement for them to prevent the property at 
all events, and especially the reversionary interest therein, from 
being injured by a change in guardian. Of course when the 
Praetor began to compel the agnates to consent to co-emptions 
on trust, with a view to the appointment of fiduciary guardians, 
this argument would be no longer applicable ; but from § 171 
it is evident that Gains in § 168 is discussing a state of afifairs 
which before he wrote had become obsolete. 

5. Lastly, it may be suggested that, as in English juris- 
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prudence guardianship is held to be incapable of assignment or 
transfer because it is not a right but a duty, so in Roman Law^ 
if my view of the text be correct, the guardianship of impvhes^ 
being not lucrative but onerous, was on the same principle 
regarded as unassignable. The editors of Gains might at least 
favour us with some reason for accepting their implied propo- 
sition that the theory of Roman Law was exactly the reverse of, 
and not exactly the same as, that of our own system. 

PERCEVAL M. LAURENCE. 
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THE STORY OF AENEAS' WANDERINGS. 



[This Essay has already appeared, in a more popular form, 
in the work on Vergil published in the series of Primers of 
Classical Literature edited by Mr J. R. Green. But as the 
scope of the Primer precluded the quotation of the many 
passages to which reference ought to be made, I have thought 
it advisable to publish the paper in the fuller form in which it 
was originally written ] 

The name Kivela^ is in formation parallel to ^Epfiela^, Avyela^, 
and perhaps Bopia^, and would seem to be a patronymic from 
AZi^o? or Atvrj, as Avyela^ is formed from Ai>y7 and 'Epfieia^ 
irom^EppLa or Sarama. It may be worth while to put together 
some other traces of the same root which occur in the names 
of places. The mythical founder of Cyzicus was Atvev^, whose 
name is another patronymic from the same base ; in the Troad 
itself, if we may believe Strabo (13. 1), there was a township 
called Atveui and a river Alviov. Coming further west we find 
the Thracian town Alvo^ at the mouth of the Hebrus — it is 
worth while in this connection to remember Strabo's remark 
that there were many names common to Thrace and the Troad 
— and yet further west the town Aeneia in Chalcidice. South- 
west of Thessaly we find the AlvirSveii or as Pliny (4. 6) calls 
them, the Aenienses; on the coast of lUyricum was a town 
called Aenona, reminding us in the termination of its name of 
Salona, Nerona, Verona, Cremona; Pliny (5. 137) mentions an 
island Aenare in the neighbourhood of Epbesus, and a kindred 
name to this appears in that of the well-known island Aenaria 
oflf the coast of Campania. It would perhaps be rash to mention 
the ancient name of the river Inn, Aenus, in this connection. 
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It is natural and easy to connect the patronymic Alvela^ 
ii^ith these names : but this connection only makes darkness 
visible. The meaning of the base AiVo- it is for Greek ety- 
mologists to decipher; but before leaving it it is necessary 
to notice the adjective AIpcU^, genitive AlveidSo^, a title of 
Aphrodite. Temples to this 'Ac^poStVi; Alvecd^ are mentioned 
as existing in his own time by Dionysius of Halicamassus 
(1. 49) in Leucas, at Actium near another to the deol ^eydXoL, 
at Ambracia, and (ib, 53) at Elymus in Sicily. That the 
ancients should have connected these temples with a supposed 
presence of Aeneas and his mother in these places was natural 
enough ; but it must surely be remarked by a modem observer 
that ^A<f>poSi'n] Alv€Ld<$ cannot mean Aphrodite the mother of 
Aeneas, but must signify either Aphrodite the daughter of 
Aeneas on the analogy of Bopedq the daughter of Bopian;, or 
(which I think more likely) Aphrodite of Aeneia or Aeneium^ 
just as Xvyetd'i (Strabo, 13. 1) means of Sigeum, Klausen in 
his Aeneas und die Penaten, and Preller in his handbooks of 
mythology, have not, so far as I have seen, noticed this point ; 
but, small as it may appear, it has, I think, an important 
bearing on the subject before us. For if Alvetd^ as a title of 
Aphrodite is a mere local epithet, or at any rate a title asso- 
ciated with the goddess in some way not at present ascertain- 
able, the connection of this Aphrodite with the herb of the 
Aeneid will appear to have arisen from a misinterpretation 
of names, and the words Alveui^ and AlveCd^ to have no 
more in common than their kinship with the words Aenus or 
Aeneia. 

I do not think that the attempts of Klausen and of Fick 
in his Personennamen to connect Aiveid^; with alvelp, to comply^ 
or to consent, can be regarded as successful. The title of 
gracious, consenting, complying, placahilis, might, no doubt, 
be well applied to Aphrodite, but more evidence should be 
forthcoming before the question can be taken as settled, espe- 
cially in the case of a proper name the antiquity of which may, 
for all that we know, have removed it altogether out of the 
reach of modern inquiry. The connection between Alvela^ 
and *A<f>poBiTf) Alveid<; appears then to be only collateral, not 
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derivative. And, if Pdveia/i is in form a local patronymic, it 
may also be observed that Ascanius, Ascania, Aacaniae, and 
Ascanium are names of a city in Aetolia, of a lake near Nicaea, 
of an island among the Sporades, of a district (?) in Bithynia, 
and of some islands off the coast of the Troad. The names 
therefore both of Aeneas and his son are closely connected 
with names of places ; indeed it does not appear that Ascanius 
is the son of Aeneas in any poet earlier than Stesichorua 

Aeneas in the Homeric poems is the son of Aphrodite, the 
Heaven-protected, heaven-favoured hero whose race is to endure 
and to rule after that of Priam is destroyed A family of 
Aeneadae retained, at Geigis in the Troad, a memory of their 
bygone royalty in the priestly functions which they were still 
allowed to exercise in the time of Aristotle (Strabo, 13. 1). 
I do not venture to offer any opinion as to the actual relation 
which these Aeneadae bore to the Aeneas of the Iliad ; or to 
decide whether or no the Homeric hero is merely a name, 
invented to account for the existence of the royal and priestly 
family, around which the subsequent stories of his wanderings 
grew up step by step. But I think that we must in any case 
start from the names of the places with which Aeneas was said 
to have been connected. If we may trust Dionysius (1. 48), 
the legends which dealt with the fate of Aeneas after the 
capture of Troy were various and irreconcilable. Menecrates 
of Xanthus represented him as having betrayed Troy to the 
Greeks; others said that he was sent into Phrygia by Priam 
on some military service. And the stories which represented 
him as leaving the city of his fathers did not agree how 
far he wandered, Hegesianax, and Hegesippus the historian of 
Pallene, bringing him only as far as that peninsula, while 
others made him leave Thrace and go on as far as Arcadia, 
where he founded a city which was named Caphyae after the 
Trojan Capys. Remembering the Thracian city Aenus, and 
the Pallenian Aeneia, we need find no difficulty, considering 
the contradictory and untrustworthy character of these stories, 
in attributing the idea of Aeneas' presence in those places, 
which is apparently as old as Lesches, solely to their names ; 
nor need the connection of the Arcadian Caphyae with the 
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Trojan Capys give us any more trouble than the reference of 
the Italian name Capua to the same hero. It may be added 
that according to Fausanias (8. 12. 8) there was also in Arcadia 
a mountain called Anchiaia with a grave of Anchises. 

Before going into the question of Aeneas' voyage to Italy, 
it will be as well to consider the remaining traces of the 
legends which brought him into various parts of Hellas. 
Dionysius (1. 50} assures us that there were many signs of 
the presence of Aeneas in Delos, whither Aeneas came while 
the island was governed by king Anius. Delos and Anius are 
adopted by Vergil in his third Aeneid. No doubt the similarity 
of the names Anius and Aeneas has much to do with this part 
of the legend. What the other evidences of Aeneas' presence 
there may have been Dionysius does not inform us. A temple 
of Aphrodite in the island of Cythera seems to have been the 
centre of a story of Aeneas' former presence there ; Dionysius 
says that the promontory of Kivaidiov was named after 
KlvatOo^, a companion of Aeneas, who was there buried. In 
Zacynthus a solemn sacrifice to Aphrodite, and athletic contests 
for youths, kept up as late as the time of Dionysius a memory 
of Aeneas; the founder of Zacynthus was supposed to be a 
son of Dardauiis and brother of Erichthonius. Among the 
athletic contests is especially mentioned a race named after 
Aphrodite and Aeneas, of whom two wooden statues were kept 
in the island. In Leucas, Actium, and Ambracia there were, 
as we have seen, temples to Aphrodite Aineias ; in Ambracia 
there was also, accordiug to Dionysius, a wooden statue said to 
represent Aeneas, which was honoured by yearly observances. 
In Buthrotum was another temple of Aphrodite, the founda- 
tion of which was attributed to Aeneas ; it was from Buthro- 
tum, according to Dionysius, that Aeneas went to consult the 
oracle of Dodona In the neighbourhood of Buthrotum there 
was also a harbour-town bearing the name Anchisos. 

So far, with the help of Dionysius, we have traced supposed 
memories of Aeneas in Thrace, in Delos, in Arcadia, in Cythera, 
on the promontory of Cinaethium, in Zacynthus, in Leucas, 
Actium, Ambracia, and Buthrotum. Passing on to the south 
of Italy we meet with legends which brought Aeneas and his 
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followers to the promontory of Tapygia inhabited by the Sal- 
lentini, and the harbour of Aphrodite near the temple of 
Athene (Aen. 3. 531, templumque apparet in arce Minervae); 
here they only remain for a short time and then go on to 
Sicily. 

The legend which brought Trojan settlers to the north- 
west of Sicily, Eryx, Elymus, and Segesta, was older than the 
time of Thucydides, who expressly mentions and accepts it; 
to follow it into the details given by Dionysius is quite un- 
necessary. It is, however, of great importance as linking the 
story of Aeneas on one side with Italy and on the other with 
Carthage. The main point for our present consideration is the 
existence of a temple of Aphrodite Aineias at Elymus ; on some 
other features of the story we shall have to remark further on. 

The story of Aeneas* voyage to Latium is undoubtedly 
later than the legends which we have been considering. A 
whole chapter of Greek mythology, familiar enough to students 
of that subject, connected Italy with the wandering heroes 
who were seeking homes after the destruction of Troy. Thus 
Diomede and Ulysses were brought to the shores of the western 
seas, and those legends grew up to which Landor in his 
"Hellenics" has succeeded so well in giving a poetical form 
and interest. The stories of the Trojans Aeneas and Antenor 
coming to these regions may doubtless be readily connected 
with the cycle of Hellenic myths. It seems now to be doubted ' 
whether any distinct allusion to Aeneas' Italian voyage can be 
elicited from the supposed quotation from Stesicborus in the 
Ilian table, which mentions Aeneas as starting for Hesperia. 
According to Pliny (3. 57) Theophrastus was the first Greek 
who wrote with any care on Roman affairs. Before Theo-r 
phrastus the notion had arisen that Rome had been founded 
by Aeneas in the company of Ulysses. Dionysius (1. 72) quotes- 
as his authority for this statement the list of priestesses in 
Argos. The compiler of these lists is assumed' by Miiller in 

^ Preller, Eomieche Mythologie, p. . nicus by. name in chap. 48, and there 

670. . seems to be no reason why he should 

* Yet this is diflacult to accept, for' not have done so, had he been aUuding 

Dionysius is carefol to mention HeUa- to him, in chap. 72. 
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his Fragments of the Greek historians to have been HeIIanicu3. 
In a story little varying from the former Aristotle asserted that 
Kome was founded by certain 'A^^ato/, who on their return 
from Troy were caught in a storm as they were rounding Cape 
Malea, and were at length carried by the violence of the wiud 
to the coast of Latium. Here they spent the winter, intending 
to sail with the spring. But some captive women whom they 
had brought from Troy, anxious to escape the slavery which 
awaited them in Greece, took the opportunity one night of 
burning the ships, and making further progress impossible. 
The name P®/lm; was that of the Trojan woman by whose 
advice this measure was taken. This is the story adopted by 
Heraclides Lembus, the historian of the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes : (Fest. p. 268 Mtiller, and Solinus 1. 2) Heraclidi 
placet, Troia capta quosdam ex Achivis in ea loca vhi nv/nc Roma 
est devenisse per Tiherim, deinde suadefnte Rome nobiHssima 
captivarv/m quae his comes erat, incensis navibus posuisse sedes, 
instnutisse mx>enia, et oppidwm ah ea Romen vocavisse^ He 
mentions another version : Agathodes scribit Romen rum cap^ 
tivam fuisse ut supra dictvmi est, sed Ascanio natam Aenede 
neptem appellationis istius causam fuisse. In the same spirit 
the historian Xenagoras made Ulysses and Circe the parents 
of Romus, Antias, and Ardeas, and Callias, who wrote the 
history of Agathocles, made Romulus and Bemus the sons of 
Latinus and a Trojan woman named Bom6. The story of 
the women burning the ships was afterwards transferred to the 
Trojan fleet, which according to one version was destroyed at 
Caieta (Serv. on Aen. 7. 1, in hoc loco classem Troianorum 
casu concrematam, unde et Caieta dictum airo rov xaUiv : so 
on 10. 36), according to another, adopted by Vergil in his fifth 
Aeneid, in Sicily, where the intervention of Neptune partially 
defeats the malice of Juno. 

Dionysius mentions many other Greek historians who dealt 
with the foundation of Home, but, perhaps, fortunately for us, 
has not chronicled their opinions. Some of these may be 
foiind in Verrius Flaccus (Fest. p. 267 — 9, s. v. Rxyma). So far 
we have seen that the Greek writers of the fourth century 
before Christ claimed Gi'eek eonnections and a mythical Greek 
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foundation for Borne. There is no sign of any Trojan playing 
a prominent part in the drama ; the Trojan element is repre- 
sented only by captive women. But probably in consequence 
of the wars with Greece which began with the beginning of 
the third century p.c. the Romans adopted a different version 
of their own origin from that offered by the Greeks. The 
historian Timaeus, the long period of whose literary activity 
coincides in great part with that of the Roman wars against 
Pyrrhua, examined the Penates at Lavinium, and pronounced 
the clay of which they were made, together with the 
heralds' staves of brass and iron, to be of Trojan manufacture. 
Ernst Curtius (Sparta und Olympia, in the fourteenth volume 
of the Hermes) has remarked upon the prominent part which 
was played by centres of religious observance, such as Delphi 
and Olympia, in the work of joining or dividing alliances in 
the world of ancient Greece. It is a sign of the same tendency 
of feelings and ideas which appears in the claim now laid by 
the Romans to the Penates of Troy. Pyrrhus, it will be re- 
membered, boasted his descept from Achilles. The Romans on 
their side claimed as their ancestor the greatest of the Trojan 
princes who survived the fall of his country. Traces of Aeneas 
and the 0€ol fieyaXov were found, as we have ^een, throughout 
Hellas and in Sicily; it was only a step further to bring him 
to Latium and give to Rome not a Greek but a Trojan lineage. 
The anti-Hellenic interest dominant at this time made the 
Romans eager to seize upon a religious symbol which soon 
became the centre of a developed legend. The story of the 
foundation of Rome by Aeneas formed part of the history of 
Fabius Pictor, and had therefore assumed full shape by the end 
of the third century B.C. 

LiviusAndronicusindeed (284 — 204B.c.)hadadopted the story 
which made Aeneas with Antenor betray Ilium to the Greeks — 
a version of quite a different complexion to that which implied 
the irreconcilable enmity of Troy and Greece. And it may be 
noticed in this connection that there are signs in the case of 
other places, besides Rome, of a double legend, one assigning to 
them a Greek, the other a Trojan origin. Thus the comedian 
Menander, followed by Turpilius, said of the temple of Venus 

3—2 
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in Leucas that it was founded by Phaon of Lesbos; wBereas 
Varro attributed it to Aeneas (Servius on Aen. 3. 279). So it 
was with Baiae, which Postumius the author of a work de 
adventu AeneaetSmd Lutatius in his manual of Communes historian 
said, was founded by Boia the nurse of Euximus, a companion 
of Aeneas. An older account, according to Varro, said that the 
name was not Boiae but Baiae, and the founder of the city was 
Baius, a comrade of Ulysses who was buried there (Servius on 
Aen. 9. 710). 

Aeneas once represented as the founder of Rome, his com- 
panions were shewn by the historians and poets who succeeded 
Fabius Pictor to have been equally active in other places. 
Prochyta, according to Naevius, took its name from a kinswoman 
of Aeneas (Servius on Aen. 9. 715). Capua, according to Caelius 
Antipater, was founded by a Trojan Capys (Servius on Aen. 10. 
145). A Trojan origin was assigned to Corithus (Serv. on 
Aen. 7. 209) and to Patavium. In the same way Caieta, as we 
have seen, was said to be the place where the Trojan ships wei*e 
burnt. 

Thus under the pressure of a great national conflict the 
Romans called in a spurious mythology to dignify their cause. 
Towards the end of the first Punic war we have another in- 
stance of the same tendency. The Acamanians, in appealing to 
Rome for assistance against the Aetolians, based their claim on 
the fact that they were the only Greeks who had sent no con- 
tingent to the aid of their countrymen in the Trojan war 
(Justin. 28. 1). In the same spirit the Romans deprived the 
Corinthians of Leucas and Anactorium, and made their towns 
over to Acamania (Dionysius 1. 51). Soon afterwards comes 
the Roman alliance with Attains king of Pergamus, and the 
transference of the Great Mother of Pessinus, the guardian 
deity of Aeneas, to Rome (205 B.C.). The peace made with 
Philip in the same year included the inhabitants of Ilium on 
the side of the Romans ; it may be noticed that Livy (29. 12. 14) 
mentions Attains and the Ilienses side by side. Nine years 
afterwards Flamininus, after proclaiming the freedom of Greece 
at the Isthmian games, dedicated at Delphi some silver shields 
and a golden crown with the inscriptions 
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A/i/eaSa? T6T09 vfificv {nreprarov wircura Swpov, and 
ov TTopev AlveoBdv rarfbs fieya^. 

It is worth while also in this connection to read the account 
given in Livy (37. 37) of the interview between P. Scipio 
Africanus and the inhabitants of Ilium during the war with 
Antiochus in 190 B.C., followed by the cession to them of Rhoe- 
teum and Gergis in 188 B.C. non tarn ob recentia uUa merita 
quam originis memoria (Livy 38. 39. 10). By the end of the 
third or the beginning of the second century B.C. the Romans 
are recognized as Aeneadae in the eyes of the world. In Rome 
Troy has conquered her ancient enemy; Aeneas haec de Danaia 
victoribus arma. 

It is therefore unnecessary to speak of the later Greek his- 
torians, of Lycophron, and of the Sibylline oracles, and we may 
pass on to consider the next phase in the development of the 
story. 

Hitherto the legend had been formed and used in an anti- 
Hellenic sense ; it was different, however, in the last century of 
the republic, after Greece had finally ceased to be an enemy of 
Rome, and when the Romans had come to regard Greek culture 
as the main element in their future mental development. The 
loss of the bulk of Varro's works, and of much other inter- 
mediate literature, renders it impossible for us to trace the 
growth of that change in the complexion of our legend which 
is so patent and so complete in the pages of Dionysius. This 
writer is at the greatest pains to prove the truth of Aeneas' 
arrival in Italy. He quotes many Greek and all the Roman 
historians on his side, besides a number of oracles, Sibylline and 
Delphic, and other tokens in the shape of local rites and re- 
ligious traditions. To the dangerous rationalism which suggested 
that Aeneas could not have died and been buried in more 
places than one, and yet that there were many supposed tombs 
of Aeneas, he replies (1. 54) that this difficulty occurs in the 
<;ase of many illustrious men, and is easily to be explained by 
-the consideration that though their bodies can only be in one 
place, it is possible for their memories to be enshrined in 
iseveral. But Dionysius is not only jealous for the truth of his 
story ; he has also his own reading of its signification. To him 
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the Trojans are Hellenes, the Greeks ^KyaioL Aeneas in his 
answer to Latinus (1. 58) says "We are Trojans by race, and 
were citizens of a city which was one of the most conspicuous 
among the Hellenes ; of this we have been deprived, after a 
ten years' war, by the Achaeans," and so forth. Latinus answers 
that on his part he is friendly to the whole Hellenic race. The 
proof of this connection, for the truth of which Dionysius refers 
generally to old authorities (1. 61), is rested on the Arcadian 
origin of the Trojans. The genealogy is as follows : 

Zens = Electra 
Dardanas ^ Bateia 



Zacynthus Ericthoniufl 

Aeneas 

the same as that given in verse by Vergil, Aen. 8. 134 foil. 

Dionysius seems on this point to have followed the same 
authorities as Vergil, for the notion that the Trojans are of 
Hellenic race is followed out by Vergil with tolerable consistency 
in his selection of proper names. His Trojans have mostly 
Greek names : Actor^ ArnastruSy Amycua, Anchemolus, Antheus, 
Aphidnus, Asbutes, Capys, Castor, Chaon, Chloreus, Chromis^ 
Clonius, ClytiuSy Corynaeus, Crethevs, Diores, Dymas, Ericetes, 
ErymaSy Ch/ges, and the like. The Italian names, on the other 
hand, are ranged on the side of Tumus : Almo, Amata, Anxur, 
Aquicolus, Arcetius, Astur, Atinas, Aventinus, CaedicuSy Gamers, 
CamiUa, Cethegus, Clausus, Cupencus, Ehusus, Ebulo, Fadus, 
HalesuSy Herbesus, Hisho, Lausus, Liger, Lwcagus, Lvcetius, 
Magus, Messapus, Metahus, Metiscus, Mezentius, MurrantbSy 
Nvma, Numanus, Numitor, Quercens, Bapo, Remvlus, Remus, 
Saces, Sacrator, Salius, Sarranvs, Sucro, Sulmo, Tiburtus, TvMa, 
JJfenSy Vrribro, Valerus, Vemdus, Virbiiis, Volscens, Volusus, 

The story of Aeneas' alliance with the Arcadian Evaiider 
points, I need hardly add, in the same direction. I do not 
know whether a trace of the same idea is to be found in the 
theory supported by Cato, Acilius, and many other Roman 
historians, that the Aborigines, with whom the Trojans event- 
ually united, were Greeks who had come to Italy long before 
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the Trojan war (Dionysius 1. 11). But it may, I think, be 
perceived in the account of the part played by Diomede in 
the later story of Aeneas. Cassius Hemina, the historian of the 
end of the second century B.C., represented Diomede as giving 
the Palladium to Aeneas when the latter was passing through 
Calabria. According to Yarro Diomede also gave Aeneas the 
bones of his father Anchises. And Vergil in the eleventh Aeneid 
represents the attempts of the Latins to enlist Diomede in their 
cause against Aeneas as failing altogether. 

Let us now for a few moments consider the elements of 
Italian mythology and religious observance which blended with 
the Greek fable just mentioned. The familiar names Lavinium^ 
ZfOfUrentum, Alba, Peno^tes, Indiges, Divtumay Amata, Camilla, 
are genuine Italian words, and as such point back to a condition 
of politics and religion long prior to the introduction of the 
Hellenic legend. Schwegler has rightly pointed out that the 
Italian centre of the story is Lavinium or Lauro-Lavinium, not 
Home. Lavinium, if not the political . at least the religious 
capital of the Alban league, continued down to a very late 
time to preserve living traces of its ancient importance. At 
Lavinium were the Penates of the Latins and their worship ; at 
Lavinium the consuls, praetors, and dictators offered sacrifice 
-when entering upon or laying down their public functions. 
Macrobius 3. 4. 11, eodem nomine appellavit et Vestam, qiumi 
de nvmero Penatium aid certe comitem eorvm esse Tnanifestvm 
esty adeo ut et consvies et praetorea seu dictatores cum adevmt 
ma^gistraiwm Lavinii rem divinam f octant Penatibus pariter et 
Vestas : see also Servius on Aen. 2, 296. The names Laurentum 
and Lavinium are without question connected in etymology; 
the base lav-, which may be the same as that which appears in 
lavrTus, being the same in both. The question may also fairly 
be asked, as Preller has seen, whether the names JDaunus and 
Daunia, familiar in connection with Turnus, are not akin to 
Lavinium and Laurentum, exhibiting the common interchange 
of d and I. I do not venture to offer a decided opinion on the 
meaning of the root Ivr or lav-, which forms the basis of these 
words, and also of Lavema and Lavemium (Macrob. 3. 16. 4) ; 
whether it is the same as that of luere and lustrum and con- 
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tains the idea of purification, as Schwegler is inclined to think, 
or whethet it is not rather connected with laetas and luxuries. 
The etymology of the ancients, which connected Laurentum 
with launts, is not to be despised; compare VergiFs name 
Quercens from quercus, and Pomentium (Strabo 5. 3) or Pometia 
(Plin. 3. 68) from pomum. There was a place called Lauretum 
on the Aventine, ubi silva laurus fidt (Pliny 15. 138) ; Macrob. 
3. 12. 3, constat quidem nunc lauro sacrificantes apud aram, 
maodmam coronari ; sed multo post Romam conditam haec con- 
suetudo sumpsit exordium, postquam in Aventino Lauretum 
coepit virere, quam rem docet Vairo Humanarum lihro secundo. 
The laurus was to the Romans the symbol of peace and pros- 
perity, and was evidently from very early times associated with 
Italian worship. We may remember Vergil's lines, Aen. 7. 59 
foil. Laurus erat tecti medio in penetralihus altis, Sacra comam 
mvltosque metu servata per annos, Qwam pater inventam,, 
primas cum conderet arcesj Ipse ferehatur Phoebo sacrasse 
LatinuSy Laurentesque ah ea nomen posuisse colonis. 

Lavinium then, the home of the Latin Penates, was the 
religious capital of the Latin league. The symbol of the league 
was a sow with thirty young ones, signifying the thirty cities of 
the confederacy. The story of the sow reminds us of the 
horse's head of Carthage, the wolf of Eome, the ox of Bovillae 
(Nonius s. V. hillay and Schol, Persius 6. 55) and Buthrotum 
(Servius on Aen. 3. 293). On Aen. 4. 196 Servius relates a 
similar fable about larbas following a ram to the settlement 
of Jupiter Hammon. Varro (R. R. 2. 4. 18) tells us not only 
that there were in his days at Lavinium bronze figures of 
the sow and her young ones, but that the priests still shewed 
the actual body of the mother pickled in brine. Now the 
Latin name for a sow with young was Troia; and there 
was, if we may trust Livy 1. 1. 4, a place in the territory of 
Laurentum called Troia where Aeneas was supposed to have 
landed: so Festus and other authorities. Servius on Aen. 
9. 9, hanc Castrwm Laurens ait did Varro, oppidwm tacet. 
Sed ubi primum Aeneas egressus sit, eu/m loawra Traiam 
nuncupari traditur. A praedium Troianwm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Antium is mentioned by Cicero (Att. 9. 13. 6); 
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Festus mentions a campus TromentuSj whence the trilma 
Tromentina, Trosulus was the old name of a knight, and 
Troia (not ludiis Troiae) that of the well-known cavalry 
tournament. Whatever the ultimate origin and the meaning 
of the base from which all these words are derived, and on this 
point I oflfer no opinion, there seems little doubt that Troia 
and its cognates are genuine Italian words. And if so, especially 
as there Were remains of a large ancient encampment near 
Lauro-Lavinium (Serv. on Aen. 7. 32), what fact could be more 
welcome to a Greek dealer in cheap mythology than the ap- 
pearance of the name Troia on Italian ground ; what fact easier 
to combine with the rest of the Italian legend? Livy 1.1. 23 
says that Troia was also the name of the place where Antenor 
landed among the Veneti. Was the name there, as in Latium, 
the starting-point and support of the legend ? 

Another Italian feature, upon which all the recent scholars, 
Klausen, Schwegler, and Preller, have already commented, is the 
story of the eating of the tables ; this, in the scholia attributed 
to Servius, is rightly referred to the mensae paniceae of Roman 
worship. The Latin Penates were easily identified with the Oeol 
fi&ydXoc of Samothrace, associated, as we have seen, with the 
worship of ^A^poSlri] AiVeta?. There was a temple of Venus at 
Antium (Plin. 3. 57) and at Lavinium (Strabo 5. 3). The latter 
was probably the Verms Frutis to whom according to Cassius 
Hemina (ap. Solin. 2. 14) Aeneas dedicated the image which he 
had brought from Sicily. I see no reason for identifying the 
word Frutis with the Greek ^A^poSirr); why should it not be a 
genuine Italian name? Finally Aeneas himself was made one 
with the Jupiter Indiges of the country. 

It is worth observing that in its main outline the story of 
the fortunes of Aeneas after landing in Italy somewhat re- 
sembles that of the founding of Troy by Teucer as given by 
Servius on Aen. 3. 108. Servius mentions two versions of the 
legend; one that Scamander, driven by a famine from Crete, 
ihigrated to Phrygia, and after conquering the neighbouring 
Bebrycians in battle disappeared in the river Xanthus: victor 
in Xantho flumine lapsus non comparuit So the legend of 
Aeneas as presented by Cassius Hemina and TibuUus 2. 5. 45, 
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lllic aanctus eris, cum te veneranda Numid Unda deum caelo 
miserit Indigetem: compare Juvenal 11. 60, alter aquis, alter 
Jlammis ad sidera missuSy and Servius on Aen. 4. 619* Sca- 
mander's kingdom, it is added, descended to his son Teucer, as 
that of Aeneas to lulus. Another version of the story, which 
reminds us of the tale of Aeneas and Lavinia, made Teucer 
marry the daughter of Dardanus, and give his name to the race. 

Thus in the last century of the republic the story of Aeneas, 
born of language and fostered by national interest, had become 
a fixed article of the Roman creed. Greek historians had 
asserted it, poets like Naevius and Ennius had adorned it, 
antiquarians had established it on the firm basis of research. 
Before examining Vergil's treatment of the story it will be best 
to put together such notices as remain of the manner in which 
it was handled by the Roman authors from Fabius Pictor to 
Varro. For it is the Roman authors, in all probability, to whom 
the poet is most indebted. 

In the version adopted by Fabius Pictor* Aeneas had the 
whole of his future suflferings and achievements revealed to 
him in a dream. The story of the swine and her young ones 
appears in its fully developed form; but the thirty young ones 
are interpreted as meaning thirty years during which Aeneas is 
to wait before putting his hand to building his new city. Fabiu^ 
also had the story of the suicide of Amata, though in a diffei:0lit 
form from that in which it is given in the twelfth Aeneid. 

Postumius Albinus (about 150 B. c.) attributed the founda- 
tion of Baiae to Boia the nurse of Boius, one of the comrades of 
Aeneas. Cato was an authority for the Trojan origin of the 
Veneti, and pursued the story of Aeneas' landing in Latium, 
and his subsequent fortunes there, in some detail. He attri- 
buted to Aeneas the foundation of the Italian village Troia; 
the name Latini he represented as given to the Aborigines after 
the junction of the Latins with the Volscian Aborigines on the 
arrival of the Phrygian Aeneas. Cassius Hemina, towards the 
'end of the second century B, c, stated that Aeneas landed in 
Italy in .the second summer after the taking of Troy, and set up 
his camp with no more than six hundred companions. He 
1 See note at the end of the Essay. 
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brought with him from Sicily an image of Venus, which he 
dedicated to Venus Frutis. From Diomede he took the Palla- 
dium; reigned for three years in alliance with Latinus, from 
whom he had received a grant of five hundred iugera; for two 
more years^ after the death of Latinus, he reigned alone, and 
disappeared finally on the banks of the Numicius, to be wor- 
shipped as Pater Indiges. The Penates were identified by 
Cassius with the deol fieyaXai of Samothrace. 

Caelius Antipater, a historian of the same period, attributed 
the foundation of Capua to Capys, a cousin of Aeneas. In the 
last century of the republic Sisenna took up the Trojan legend, 
differing from Livius Andronicus in not exhibiting Aeneas as a 
traitor to his country. The story of Aeneas was probably 
treated in great detail and perfect faith by Varro, from whom 
Servius has several quotations of more or less importance which 
I have endeavoured to collect. Varro represented the Penates, 
whom he identified with the Di Magni, as wooden or marble 
figures brought by Aeneas to Italy (Serv. on Aen. 3. 12). 
Originally they were carried by Dardanus from Samothrace to 
Phrygia, and afterwards from Phrygia by Aeneas to Italy. The 
story of the Palladium (Serv. Aen. 2. 166) w^as treated by Varro 
in much detail. According to the version which he adopted, 
the sacred image remained in the hands of Diomede, by whom 
it was offered to Aeneas while the latter was passing through 
Calabria. Diomede also gave to Aeneas the bones of his father 
Anchises (Serv. Aen. 4. 427). Aeneas in his wanderings was 
guided by a star, Lucifer or the Stella Veneris, which moved in 
front of him until he arrived at the territory of Laurentum 
(Serv. Aen. 1. 382). In Dodona he received the oracle pro- 
phesying the famine and the eating of the tables. In Leucas 
he founded the temple to Venus attributed by Menander to Phaon 
the Lesbian. Varro when in Epirus took note of the names of the 
places where Aeneas had set his foot; his list of names was the 
same as Vergil's (Serv. Aen. 3. 349). He gave further details 
about the progeny of the sow, whose body, as we have seen, was 
shewn him preserved in brine at Lavinium (Serv. Aen. 3. 392). 
-Anna, the sister of Dido, perished in the flames of her own funeral 
pyre for love of Aeneas (Serv. Aen. 4. 682, 5. 4). The name of 
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Caatrum Laurens (Serv. Aen. 9. 8) kept up the memory of 
Aeneas' camp near Laurentum. 

Thus it is clear that Varro must have brought Aeneas to 
Carthage. What was his authority for this addition to the 
current story, an addition of which there is no mention in Livy 
or Dionysius, and which conflicted in the most glaring manner 
with the commonly received chronology \ is not clear. It is 
generally assumed that Naevius is responsible for the notion of 
a meeting between Aeneas and Dido; but the assumption is 
based upon a line and a half of Naevius, blande atque docte 
percontat, quo pacto Troiam urbem reliquerit, in which the 
subject of percontat is taken to be Dido. It is unfortunate that 
we cannot trace more closely the genesis of the story. Did it 
rest on a confusion between the Carthaginian Anna and Anna 
Perenna, the Italian goddess of the year? Some such inference 
is suggested by the identification of the two in Ovid's Fasti. 

Let us now briefly examine the account adopted or invented 
by Vergil, and compare it with the tradition followed by Livy 
and Dionysius. 

The stages of Aeneas* wanderings as given by Dionysius are 
as follows. From Troy he goes to Pallene, where he leaves 
some of his sick and weakly followers ; thence to Delos, thence 
to Cythera, thence to Zacynthus, where, owing to old ties of 
blood, he is kindly received. Here Aeneas institutes a gym- 
nastic contest for the youth, which is still kept up. Thence 
he passes on to Leucas, Actium, Ambracia; from Ambracia 
Anchises goes to Buthrotum and Aeneas to Dodona, where he 
meets Helenus and the Trojans with him; next to Italy, where 
a contingent was left to form a settlement on the lapygian 
promontory. Meanwhile Aeneas sails to Sicily, where he founds 
Elymus and Segesta, and leaves part of his own following, and 
thence to Italy, where he lands successively at Palinurus, at 
Leucasia, at Misenum, at Caieta, and at Laurentum. 

1 Seryins on Aen. 4. 459, nam qnod annis ante aedifioationem Bomae con- 

de Didone et Aenea dicitor falsum est. struota sit. According to Timaeas, 

Constat enim Aeneam ccczl. annos Borne and Carthage were fonnded on 

ante aedifioationem Bomae Tenisse in the same day. 
Italiam, com £arthago non nisi xl. 
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Livy's account is, compared with this, a mere abridgment. 
He makes only two stages between Troy and Italy, namely 
Macedonia and Sicily. Vergil must apparently have drawn 
upon the same sources as Dionysius, though he varies the 
details, and (in the case of Carthage) makes an addition of 
which the historians know nothing. Thrace, Delos, Leucas, 
Buthrotum, Sicily, appear both in the narrative of Dionysius 
and in the third Aeneid; Vergil adds Crete and the Strophades. 
The story of the burning of the ships by the Trojan women, 
which we have seen to be as old as Aristotle, is localized by 
Vergil in Sicily. Dionysius mentions games instituted by 
Aeneas at Zacynthus; of these Vergil knows nothing, but 
devotes a whole book to games celebrated in Sicily in honour of 
Anchises, who according to his account had died at Drepanum. 

Vergil rightly seized upon the fact that Sicily was the 
centre of the story of Aeneas. Legends of a Trojan settlement 
there had been alive since the fifth century B.C., and, what was 
more important for Vergil's poetical purpose, Sicily was the 
meeting-point of Rome and Carthage. The great idea which 
inspires the first part of the Aeneid, the idea with which 
the poem opens, is that of bringing Rome and Carthage into a 
mythical connection. The authority whom Vergil immediately 
followed in the matter I suspect to have been Varro, who, acs we 
have seen, represented Anna the sister of Dido as perishing in 
the flame^s for love of Aeneas. That Vergil drew largely upon 
the stores of antiquarian information collected by Varro may be 
taken as morally certain; his view of the Penates is essentially 
that of Varro; and other features of the legend, as Aeneas' 
presence in Leucas and his following the prodigy of the white 
sow, were, as we have seen, emphasized by Varro in great detail. 

So familiar are we with the story of the Aeneid that we are 
a,pt to forget what violence it does to the tradition generally 
current in VergiFs time. That tradition is represented by the 
third Aeneid; there Aeneas is brought as far as Sicily, after a 
course of wandering corresponding fairly with that described by 
Livy and Dionysius. But in order to bring in the new element 
of the story, Aeneas must be carried to Carthage from Sicily 
before he can be allowed to go on to Latium. The fifth book, 
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as it now stands, implies a second visit to Sicily after the tragedy 
of Carthage. It is difficult to suppose that so awkward a com- 
bination as this can have entered into the original plan of the 
Aeneid. As things now stand it might occur to the reader 
that the fifth Aeneid would naturally have followed the third, 
as the sixth might naturally have followed the fourth. Vergil 
had not, probably, at the time of his death, harmonized the 
Sicilian and Carthaginian episodes in a manner satisfactory to 
himself. 

The way in which Vergil, for the purposes of his epic, 
has altered the story of Dido, is as striking and charac- 
teristic as anything in the whole range of his poetry. In 
the universally accepted tradition Dido's tragic end was due to 
her resolution not to become the wife of larbas ; and what in 
Vergil is represented as coming upon her as a curse for the 
breach of her vow is, in the genuine story, the honourable 
result of her constancy. No doubt Vergil felt that Varro's 
version of the story, according to which not Dido, but her sister, 
was sacrificed for love of Aeneas, would have been tame and 
pointless in his epic poem; he therefore venture^^ on a bolder 
flight, and carried the day. . No part of the Aeneid, if we may 
trust Ovid, was more eagerly read than the fourth book; and 
all teaders were forced to acknowledge the skill with which 
he made their tears flow in a fictitious cause. 

In comparing Vergil's account of the early fortunes of Dido \ 
with that of Trogus Pompeius (Justin 18. 4 — 6) the reader is ' 
struck with some minute coincidences of language which may 
shew that both writers drew upon the same source, but that 
Vergil for the sake of brevity mutilated the narrative. Take^ 
the two accounts of Dido's flight from Tyre. Sychaeus, it will 
be remembered, is in Trogus' narrative called Acerbas. 

Justin 18. 4. 8, qvu {fama) incenstis Pygmalion oblitus iuris 
humani avwncuLwnh suwm en/ndemque generwm sine respectu 
pietatis ocddit Dido then is Pygmalion's daughter, and great- 
niece of her husband. In Vergil Pygmalion is only the ger-^ 
mcmvs of Dido, Aen. 1. 346, sed regria Tyri germanus hahehat 
Fygrrudiony scelere cmte alios immanior omne8...Ille Sydiaewm 
Impius amte aras atque auri caecus amore Clamferro incautmn 
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superat, securus amorum Germanas. Justin L c. Elissa fugam 
molitur adsumpiis quibusdam principSms in sodetatem, quibus 
par odium in regem esse eandemque fugae cupiditatem arbi- 
trabatur...£fed Elissa ministros migrationis a rege missos na- 
vihus cum omnibus opihus suis prima vespera imponit, provec^ 
taque in cUtum compellit eos onera harenae pro pecunia involu* 
cris involuta in mare deicere. Tunc deflens ipsa lugvhrique voce 
Acerbam ciet. . .ttmc ipsos ministros adgreditur ; sihi quidem ait 
optatam olim mortem, sed illis acerbos crudatus et dira supplicia 
imminere, qui Acerbae opes, quarvmi spe parriddiwn fecerat^ 
avaritiae tyranni suhtraxerint Hoc metu omnibus iniecto 
comites fugae accepit. 

This is a clear and intelligible narrative. Dido associates 
■with herself some of the nobles who, as she thinks, hate Pyg- 
malion as much as she does, and she further devises a means 
to work upon their fears. But* Vergil abbreviates the narrative 
till it becomes difficult to understand : Conveniunt, quibus atd 
odium crudele tyranni, Aut mstus acer erat Servius explains 
this passage, which evidently appeared to him difficult, by 
reference to a narrative perhaps not unlike that of Trogus; 
fneiu^ant laedendi, hoc est, qui timebant ne laederentur; imde 
est illud in quarto (545) et quos Sidonia vix urbe revelli ; quia 
non volimtate sed aut odio aut tim^ore convenerant 

Then again Vergil's naves quae forte parata^ is very vague. 
Servius explains it by reference to a narrative quite different 
to that of Trogus; moris enim erat ut de pecunia publica 
Phoenices misso a rege auro de peregrinis frum£nta conveherent 
Dido autem a Pygmalione ad kunc uswmparatas naves abstuierat; 
quam cwm fugientem a fratre missi sequerentur, aurum ilia 
praedpitavit in mare, qua re visa sequentes reversi sunt Licet 
et alio ordine historia ista narratur. 

The fragment of Timaeus f 23 Miiller) in which these events 
are narrated gives an account which compared with that of Justin 
is an abridgment, rov yap avBpo^; avrij^ virb UvyfiaXlayvo^ 
dvaipedivTO^y iv0€fi€tnj rd 'XpijfiaTa 6& <Ticd^o<i, fiera rivcov 
nroXvT&v e<f>€vye^ /cal iroXKoi KaKOTradrjaaaa ry Aifivij irpoarj" 
ve)(07i, KaX hid rrjv iroWrjv aCri}^ rrrXdvrjv AetSco vpoa-ffyopevBij 
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The fourth Aeneid, however much it may differ from the 
received tradition, contains a few touches for which Vergil may 
perhaps be indebted to it Justin 18. 6 gives the following 
account of Elissa's death. Diu Acerhae viri nomine tywm multis 
lacrimis et lamentatione flehili vocato ad postremum ituram se 
quo suae urhis fata vocarent respondit In hoc trium mensium 
sumpto spatioy pyra in ultiTna parte urbis instructa, velut 
placatura viri manes ivferiasqvs ante nuptial missura, multas 
hostias caedit et sumpto gladio pyram conscendit, atque ita ad 
popvlum respiciens ituram se ad virum, sicui praeceperint, 
dixit, vitamque gladio finivit. Timaeus 1. c. rov rwv Ai^vcou 
l3ao-i\€€o^ 6eKovT0<; avrrjv yfjfiai, avrrj fuv dvreKeyev, vrrd S^ 
T&v TroXtTwv avvavarfKa^Ofiiiffj, aKrjyfrafievrj reXeriyj/ 7rpo9 dva- 
Xvaiv opKcov eTnTeXeaeiVy irvpav fieyla-Tfjv iyyif^ rov olkov Kara- 
CKevdaaaa xal ayjtaaa, dirb rov Bdfiaro^ avrrjv eU rfjv irvpav 
ippL-y^ev, The vow of constancy, the pyre and ,the sword, the 
excuse for raising the pyre, are adopted by Vergil. It may again 
be observed that Timaeus' account is the shorter, and also that 
it differs from that of Trogus as to the manner of Elissa's death. 

As for the fortunes of Aeneas after his landing in Latium, 
there were two main traditions, one of which represented 
Aeneas as obtaining the hand of Lavinia only after war with 
her father Latinus, the other that there was no fighting with 
liatinus at all, but that war arose after his death in consequence 
of the claims of Tumus to the hand of Lavinia. 

The first,' which is the basis of the version adopted and 
modified by Vergil, is alluded to by Servius on Aen. 4. 620, 
who quotes Cato as his authority. A quarrel breaks out be- 
tween Aeneas and Latinus in consequence of plundering on the 
part of Aeneas' companions; in the battle which ensues Latinus 
is slain. So Servius on Aen. 9. 745, si veritatem historian re^ 
quiris, primo proelio interemptus est Latinus, See also Serv. 
Aen. 1. 259. Livy 1. 1 gives a slightly different account: 
alii proelio victvm Latinwm pacem, cwm Aenea, deinde adfini-^ 
totem iunadsse tradtmt The other tradition is given by 
Livy in the following terms : alii {tradunt) . cum instructae 
odes constitissent, priusquam signa canerent, processisse Lcir^ 
tinum inter primores, ducemque advenarwm evocasse ad con-r 
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loquium: percontattmi deinde qui mortalea essenty unde aut 
qiLO casu profecti domo, quidve quaerentes in agrum Lau- 
rentem eadssentj postqiuim audierit multitvdinem Troianos esse, 
ducem Aeneam^, filium Anchisae et Veneris, cremata patria 
et domo profngos sedem condendaeque wrhi locum qiuierere, 
nobilitatem admiratum gentis virique, et animum vel hMo vel 
pad parcDtum, deoctera data fidem fuUirae amidtiae sanasisse. 
There is a general resemblance between this description and 
Vergil's words m the seventh Aeneid (229) : Dis sedem eadgtuim 
patriis litusque rogamus Innocuv/m, et cunctis undamqvs auram" 
que patentem. . ,Fata per Aeneae iuro dextramque potentem, 
Sive fide, sen quis hello est ecbp&rtus et armis. It may be that 
Vergil, though varying the tradition for his own purposes, is 
working upon the same materials as Livy. 

The account given by Dionysius represents Latinus as at 
war with the Eutuli when Aeneas landed. Latinus is forbidden 
by oracles to fight with the stranger, and advised rather to ally 
himself with the '^EWi/w?. Aeneas advances his claims, and 
receives fi:om Latinus an assurance which recalls Dido's Non 
ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. The Trojan hero marries 
Lavinia ; the Aborigines and Rutuli receive the name of Latini, 
but afterwards the Rutuli, under the leadership of Tumus, who 
is branded as an avrofjboXo^;, d-esert the alliance. Tumus fights 
for his lost love, and both he and Latinus die in the battle. 

The account given byvDionysius talUes on the whole with 
that attributed by Servius, Aen. 6. 760, to Cato. The Etruscan 
element in the story, represented by Mezentius, is treated by 
Vergil quite in a way of his own. For, however they may 
differ in details, the tradition as .given both by Cato and by the 
authorities whom Dionysius follows represents Mezentius as 
falling in a w^ar which arose some time after the death of 
Tumus. Mezentius is indeed an ally of Tumus, but is not 
killed until after the final settlement of Aeneas in his kingdom ; 
according to Cato it was by Ascanius, according to Dionysius' 
authorities by Aeneas himself, three years after the battle in 
which Tumus and Latinus were slain. As in the case of Dido, 
Vergil does violence to the accepted order of events — Tumus 
must be slain before Aeneas can finally obtain the hand of 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix, 4 
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Lavinia ; thus the last half of the Aeneid is provided with its 
element of romance; and Mezentius falls before Tumus in 
a war in which both are simultaneously engaged* 

It is evidei;it that Vergil had a tradition or traditions to 
work upon many of the details of which are now lost, but 
which is most fully preserved by Dionysius. Fragments of 
them are preserved by Servius on Aen. 7. 51, Amata.,.duo8 
filios voluntate patris Aeneae spondentea sororem factione in- 
teremiL..Ho8 alii caecatoa a matre tradunt, postquam amisso 
Tumo Lavinia Aeneas iuncta est Does this imply that 
there was, independently of the Aeneid, a story according 
to which Tumus died before the marriage of Aeneas with 
Lavinia ? In any case it implies that Amata survived Turnus, 
and this is different from the account in the Aeneid. Another 
detail is mentioned by Servius on Aen. 7. 484, Tyrrhus dictus 
est pastor apud quern Lavinia peperit 

The considerations on which I have been dwelling will be 
found, I think, to throw some light on the difficulties with 
which Vergil had to contend. The traditions on which alone he 
could work had neither form nor life. Aeneas had never, so far 
as we can see, not even in the Homeric poems, been a hero 
in the sense in which the word can be used of Achilles, Ulysses, 
Ajax, or Diomede, Even in Homer the protection of Aphrodite 
and Apollo hangs heavily around him. In the places where 
he is worshipped he is a mere name; a shadowy demi-god 
associated with the worship of Aphrodite. As a founder of 
cities he haa no characteristic to distinguish him from the many 
fabulous oUvaral of Greek and Italian towns. The Homeric 
heroes do not found cities, but destroy them ; the civilizing and 
beneficent hero, on whose features Dionysius dwells with 
pleasure, is the creature, if not of philosophy, at least of a late 
and reflective stage of mythology. To make out of so shadowy 
a being as the Aeneas of legend a hero of war and peace, 
fit to be the founder of an imperial city, was no easy task, 
especially for a poet who considered it his first duty to construct 
his epic in words, manner, and arrangement, on the model of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. 

H. NETTLESHIP. 
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Cicero, De Divinatione i. §43, saya, hisque aditmgcUwr etiam 
Aeneae somnivm, quod in nostri Fahii Pictoria Oraeds anna- 
lihus eiusmodi est, id omnia qtiae ah Aenea gesta sunt, quaeque 
illi acciderunt, ea fuerint, quae ei secandwm quietem visa sunt. 
The words Oraeci am^nales are usually explained as meaning 
" annals written in Greek/' No doubt Dionysius (1. 6) men- 
tions Fabius Fictor as one of the historians who had written in 
Greek on the early legends of Rome : but I submit that the 
words Oraeci anncdes, if they are to be explained on the analogy 
of Bomana Mstoria and the like, should mean " Greek history/' 
not * ■ history written in Greek/' Cicero Brutus § 77, historia 
qvaedam Ghraeca, scripta duldssime: Tusc. 5. 112 (quoted by 
Jahn), On, Aufidius.,.Qi^aecam scribebat historiam: but Brutus 
§ 81, A. Albimts, is qui Ghraece scripsit historiam, Orasca 
quaedam historia in the first of these passages I suppose to 
mean "a certain Greek story :" Qraecam historiam in the second 
to mean " Greek history ** in general. And it is certainly strange 
that Cicero should nowhere ^Ise mention the fact that Fabius 
Pictor wrote in Greek, but should always speak of him with Cato 
as exemplifying the baldness of early Latin prose. I am in- 
clined to suppose that Fabius Pictor wrote the bulk of his great 
work in Latin, and that the Oraeci AnncdeSy or Greek history, 
formed a separate book in which the story of Aeneas was con- 
tained. That this was written in Greek it would be rash to 
doubt in face of the express testimony of Dionysius: but I 
contend that Cicero never says sa Possibly Fabius took over 
this part of his history directly from a Greek writer. 

H. NETTLESfflP. 

* 4—2 
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ON SOME PASSAGES OF VALERIUS FLACOUS. 



I. 420. Tav/rea uulnifico portal f cetera plvmbo 

Terga Lacon, saltern in uacuos ut bracchia uervtos 
Spargat 

For cetera y Carrion introduced from a late MS. the obvious 
interpolation caelataque. Valerius would not have allowed a 
que so far removed from its proper place. I suggest 

Taurea uvkvifico fert altemantia ptvmfibo. 

I. 501. Vria omnes gaudent mperi uefntwraque mundo 

Tempora quaeque uias cemunt sibi crescere Parcae. 

So the MSS. and so Thilo and Schenkl. The construction 
is superi Parcaeque quae cemunt uentura m. t uiasque sibi 
crescere. By uias I understand * modes of operation/ now en- 
larged by the introduction of navigation. Bahrens' JEnyo for 
mundo is quite unnecessary. Very similar is I. 651, depettitque 
notos, quos caerulus horror Et madido grauis unda sinu tonge- 
que secvtus Imher ad Aeotiae tendunt simut aequora portae, 
i.e. quos secuti horror et unda imberque. 

II. 28. Mole resurgentem torquentemque anguibus undas 

Sicanium dedit usque fretumi cumque urbibus Aetnam 
Intutit ora premens. 

It is difficult to believe that Valerius can have used dedit 
in the sense of 'conveyed/ without adding in to make his 
expression intelligible. I suspect the two words have changed 
places and that tutit ought to be read in v. 29, Indidit in v. 30. 
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n. 102. Exitivm furiale mouet (Venus); neqve enim ahna 
uideri 
lamftimi ea cum retif crinem svUmectitwr auro 
8idereo8 diffusa sinus; eadem effera et ingens 
Et maculis suffecta genas, pinvmque sonantem 
Virgimbus Stygiis nigramque simillima pallam, 
Schenkl reads lam turn ea ceu tereti, ceu from Barth, tereti 
with the Munich MS.; Thilo retains reti and reads aureo. To 
me the most exceptionable point in the line is lam twm ea, partly 
from the rare elision, partly from the obscurity of lam turn, 
which can only refer to the moment at which Venus, detected 
with Mars, began already to feel anger against Lemnos, her 
husband's favourite abode. Heinsius mentions as the reading 
of one MS. lam tunica aut tereti, and this, or possibly tunica 
et tereti, I believe to be right. She was no longer gentle to 
look upon with the loose-falling tunic she wears in her light 
moods, but wore the black and trailing robe of the Furies, as 
beseemed one in wrath. Valerius perhaps had Apollonius 
Rhodius in view, I. 742, where one of the devices embroidered 
on the robe given to lason by Athene is Citherea carrying the 
shield of Ares, ix Si oi wfiov Ilrj'^v eirv axatdv (vvo'^fj Ke^d^ 
XocTTO ^^tTwvo? mpOev vweK fia^oh, 

II. 235. diras aliae ad fastigia taedas 
Inidwnt addtmtque domos. 
Possibly abdmvtque * hide in smoke.* 

II. 247. Inruerant actae pariter natdeque nurusque, 
Ap. R. I. 633, Atjia T€vj(€a SQaai €9 al/yicCKov irpoyeovro, 

II. 367. Et Iv/nam, qvxirto densam uidet imbribus ortu 
Thespiades, longus coeptis et fluctihus arcet 
Qui wstu^, 

Schenkl reads Qaem. Surely Qui is right ' an apprehension 
which is lingering and keeps men away from breakers they 
have begun' (to traverse).* I do not agree with Burmann in 
taking coeptis as a substantive ; still less would I alter et to a, 
but is et ' even,* or does it connect longus with coeptis t I think 
the latter, i.e. Qui metus longus [est) et arcet (iam) coeptis fluctihus. 
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II. 376. Schenkl marks a lacuna before this verse. I would 
suggest as possible in the contracted style of Valerius that 
the construction iBfravdatas esse desertas domos uotaqve patrwm 
segni tempore * they had disappointed by idling in Lemnos the 
promise given in leaving their homes and the vows made by 
their fisithers for a quick voyage and a safe return.' . 

11. 395. et quando natorum tempara, gentem 
Qui recolant, qui sceptra gerant? 
Schenkl reads corpora for tempora. If this word is corrupt, 
I would suggest pondera : ' when would children be bom, the 
burden of their wombs V 

II. 519. ^ intremere Ide 

Inlidique ratis pronaeque resurgere turves. 

Valerius is describing the eflfect produced by the approach 
of the sea-monster to devour Hesione. ' Ida trembled, the Argo 
was dashed against the water, and (with its agitated motion) 
the towers (of Troy) descended and rose again/ viz. to the 
disordered eyes of the Argonauts. It would be easier to sup- 
pose the towers on the Argo, which sink as the ship's side 
is dashed upon the water and rise again as it rights itself, but 
of this there seems to be no indication, unless ab arce ratis, 
III. 469, can be thought one. 

III. 50. Saetigerum lotus et toruae coma sibila frontis. 
Sibila is usually explained ' wreathed with rustling pine.' 

The word more naturally suggests reeds. Cf. Ovid M. xiii. 
894 Indnctus iuuenis fleads noua comua cannis of Acis ; and in 
the same book the flutings of Polyphemus' fistula are called 
pastoria sibila (785). 

III. 120. Talis in arma ruit, nee uina dapesque remotae, 
Statque loco torus '\'inquo om£n mansere ministri. 

Bentley altered in quo om£n to insomnes. This is somewhat 
wide of the MS., which would naturally be a corruption of inque 
omen, as had occurred to me before I found that Bahrens had 
made the same conjecture. Mansere I believe to be right : the 
servants did not move; but left the banquet just as it was 
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when their master was summoned from his pervigilium to 
war, as an omen that something was wrong. In one of 
Dickens' novels a disappointed bride, if I remember right, has 
the room in which the wedding breakfast is laid out, shut 
up and left for years just as it was prepared for the ceremony. 

III. 296. qxu)d si tarn hella manehant 

Et pladtvm hoc superis, nonne haec mea iiistius 

essent 
Ftmera, meque tuus nunc plangeret error f 

Carrion's codex supplemented the lacuna miii poUtu; would 
not melius be a more likely word ? 

in. 392. At quibus inuito maduerunt sanguine dextrae 

fSed fors saeua tulit miseros et proxima cuVpae. 
Seu is perhaps more probable than Si (Schenkl). 

III. 439. Twnc piceae mactantur cues, prosectaque partim 
Pectora, per medics partim gerit obuius Idmon. 

Schenkl changes Pectora to Viscera: unnecessarily I think, 
of. Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit eocta, 

III. 501. Corripe prirha uias: finem cum Phasidis alti 
Transierit Perses aciemque admouerit urbi, 
Goepta refer paulumque nefas et foedera necte 
Consiliis aique arte tua. 

Burmann changed nefas to moras, which is violent. Per- 
haps paulumque is the seat of corruption, for which Valerius 
may have written fraudumque, cf. VI. 16 adfari Mvnyas fraud- 
emque tyranni Vt moneant. 

III. 511. Quam Nemeen tot fessa minis, quae fbelua Lemae 
JEkperiar? Phrygiis ultro concurrere monstris 
Nempe uirum et puichro reserantem Pergama fponto 
Vidimus. 

Bead ux>lnera and penso. 

ni. 558. Stagna uaga sic luce micant; ubi Cynthia caeh 
Prospidt aut medii transit rota Candida Phoebi, 
Tale iuhar diffwndit aquis. 
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Heinsius changed sic to ceu : wrongly, I am persuaded. It 
is just these slight deviations from ordinary form which ought 
to be studied and retained : the sense is palpable in either case. 
A more obscure, but partially parallel case is Prop. IV; 15. 
31—34: 

Ac ueluti magnos ubi ponunt aequora motus 

Eurus ubi aduerso desinit ire noto, 

litore sic tacito sonitus rarescit harenae, 

Sic cadit inflexo lapsa puella gradu. 

i. e. As when the sea begins to grow calm* and the east wind 
lulls, just such is the gradually fEunter sound of the breakers on 
the beach, such the gradual exhaustion of Antiope ; in . other 
words, the increasing faintness of the woman and the increasing 
exhaustion of the elements are exactly parallel. 

in. 579. ceu pectora nautis 

Congelat hibemi uultus Ioui» agricoliaite, 
Gum coit mnbra minax. 

Possibly Gum coit imbre (Heinsius) Mimas. I have at- 
tempted to show in my University College Dissertation for 
1872 that the right reading of Prop. iv. 7. 22 Quae notat 
Argynni poena minantis aquae is Mimantis; and I may say 
that I have rarely come across the name of this bluff pro- 
montory in Latin without finding it spelt Minos in one or 
more MSS. 

m. 646. potioribus ille 

Deteriora fouiens, semperque inuersa tueri 
Dwrus. 

In spite of the difficulties raised by Thilo, Eyssenhardt, and 
others, I cannot think this passage doubtful. Meleager sup- 
ports the worse cause by the better reasoning : like Kreon in 
the Oedipus Coloneus, he is Kairo iraino^ av ^eptov Aoyov 
tvKaiov fiffxovrjfia itoikCKov. 

IV. 129. nee iam mora morti 

Hinc erit ulla tuae : reges preme dure secundos. 

All will be intelligible if trems be substituted for j>reme, 
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'quail thou before the princes when they greet Pollux (thy 
rival) with applause/ as they do in v. 297. 

IV. 290. redit hue ocvlis et pondere Bebryx 

1^ ratus, itte autem cderi rapit ora sinistra. 

For Sic ratvs perhaps Inprohus. 

V. 195. meque his tuteris in oris 

Tot Jreta tot f durae properanti{a) sidera possum. 

Perhaps brvmae. 

V. 644. Et tibi, magne pai/er^ terris donaria certant. 

Est honor his etiam suns, ego clara Mycenes 
Culmina, uirgineas praeder si Cecropis arces, 
la/m conitmx, iam te gemitu lacrimisqve tendnt 
Nata querens. 

The Bologna edition of 1484 adds Ast between swas and 
ego, and so Thilo and Schenkl. Bahrens proposed En, To me 
the rhythm of the line seems intolerable with a full pause after 
suus. Hence I suggest that a second est has fallen out: Est 
honor his etiam suus, est Ego, &a Mars is asserting with the 
modesty of firm conviction, the dignity of his grove and 
shrine : hence the repeated est has a point of its own, while 
it might easily drop out, as a repetition. 

VI. 61. Cimmerian ostentai opes, cui candidus olim 

Grinis inest, natale decus, 

Ptolem. Heph. vi. KaX VaT^rov rvvh vl6^ 'Ax*\X€V9 iKXi^ffrjj 
ov CK yeverf}^ irdkiinf yepiaOai ^aL 

Yi. 69. Acesinaqvs kmto 

Omine fatidicae Phrixus mouet agmina ceruae. 

As Phrixus here carries with him a doe, so Caranus religiose 
obseruauit quocwmqae agmen moueret a/nte signa easdem capras 
habere, coeptorum duces habiturus, quus regni habuerat auctores. 
Justin VII. 1. 

VI. 230. Fuimtneumque uiris fprofundis ingerit ensem 
Hue alternus et hue. 
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Profvmdena is doubtful metrically, and not very appropriate 
as a word ; may not pro fundia ' as rapidly as the blows from so 
many slings ' be right ? Cf. Hyg. P. A. ii. 28 muricSyus id est 
maritimis canchyliis hostia sit iacvlatus pro lapidum iactatione. 

VI. 237. {abies) dodlis relegi dodlisque relinqui 

Atque iterwm medios non altior ire per hostes. 

If non altior requires alteration, I would suggest cordectior 
'with more concentrated force/ But perhaps the meaning is 
simply that the spear, when recovered and launched again, is 
always sent lightly ; ' not more penetrating than before/ 

VI. 246. laeuv/m per luminis orbem 

Transigitwr; tenerae flinquimtur uulnere malae. 

Ph. Wagner altered linqutmtur to tinguuntur; Burmann and 
an excellent critic in the Philologus (xxxviii. 57) to liquwntur: 
may not the right word be linguntur, 'are licked'? The blood 
as it spreads laps the cheeks. 

VL 582. qvotque wnus equos, qvot fvmderet arrtia^ 

'f Ora/ntesqize uiros quam densis sisteret hastis. 

Either Horrentes as the Italians emended, or perhaps 
Florentes, cf. YirgiYs Jlorentes aere catenms. 

vn. 21. Twm ia^tata toro f tumque experta cvhile. 

Obviously totwmque. Cat. L. 11 toto indomitus fv/rore lecto 
Versarer of a similarly sleepless night. 

VII. 50. uohisne domos, uohisne penates 

Esse putem, ratis infandis quos sola rapinis 
Saeuaqiie pasdt hiemps, et quos, credamus ut ipsis, 
Bex suus inlisit pelago, uetuitqae reuerti ? 

Inlisit can scarcely be right : perhaps inclusit So 229, nee 
nos, nata, vnalignus Gluserit hoc uno semper svb/rigore mensis. 

VII. 84. darwmqvs serena Arce Pharon. 

See Mayor on Juv. xii. 75, where the passages are collected 
with his usual admirable exhaustiveness. 
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VII. 243. inoendid mentis, a rare imitation 6f Catullus LXiv. 
226. 

VII. 266. Fer tihi siquis, ait, morituri protinus horror, 

Et quern non meritia uideas occurrere monstris, 
Haec precor, haec dominae re/eras ad uirginis awrem. 

V. 267 would be clearer if we suppose it a parenthetical 
question 'If you shrink at all from the thought of one doomed 
to instant death (and who is there that you could calmly see 
face monsters he never deserved to encounter?).' 

VII. 355. Cingitur inde sinus, et qua sihi fida magis uis 
NvUa Promethean florem de sanguine fibras 
Cavcaseum promit nutritaqus gramma ponti. 
Quae sacer ille niues inter tristesque prwinas 
Durat editque cruor, cvm uiscere uvltur adeso 
Tollitur e scopulis et rostro inrorat aperto. 

Haupt rejects ponti, which is meaningless here, though 
Caucasus might be included in Pontus, and poisons nascuntur 
plurima Ponto, Eel. vili. 96. Valerius, one of the most specific 
of poets, would hardly have gone out of his way to spoil the 
particularity of his description of the /Sordvi] UpofjbrjOia)^ (Plut. 
de Fluv. V.) by a general characteristic, even if we admit the 
genitive to be possible. I believe the right word to be not 
as Haupt doubtingly suggested u£ntis, but sonti 'herbs nourished 
by the guilty Prometheus,' i.e. by his blood as explained in the 
immediately following lines. 

vii. 551. Ipsivs aspectu pereant in udlera et ipsa 
Terga mihi diros seruent infecta cruores. 

Schenkl, I believe, is right in reading pereat, ne, but hardly 
in supposing that uellera has got in as a gloss on terga. It 
seems possible that uelleris was written uellere, and that from 
this arose first uellero/e, then uellera et. 

VII. 554. Pars in Echionii subeu/nt vmmania dentis 
Semina. 

Surely in is defensible, 'to carry.' 
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VIII. 46. Linquo domos patrias te propter opesque meorum; 
Nee iam nunc regina loqvor, sceptrisque relictis 
Vota sequor. 

If mmc is genuine, it must be constructed closely with 
regina 'nor do I any longer speak as still a princess.' But it 
seems likely that the word is corrupt ; perhaps ceu. 

VIII. 60. Ipsius en ocvlos et lumina torua draconis 

Aspicis: ille auis haec uibrat fulgura crisids 
Meque pauena contra eolam uidet aduocat uUro, 
Ceu solet et blanda posdt me pahvla lingua. 

The situation is this. lason and Medea have entered the 
sacred grove (rf Mars, when suddenly lason observes a light 
flashing from the gloom. He asks what it is. Medea replies 
in the four lines quoted. 'It is the fire-flashing eyes of my 
serpent that you see. It is his way of summoning me to feed 
him.' But why should the serpent show any fear at the sight 
of Medea alone t She was not alone, and he would have no 
fear if she were. Bather, it is the presence of a stranger that 
would frighten him. Hence solam must be wrong: contra 
suggests that the original word was solem, 'facing the sun,' 
like nvMla contra^ rv. 94. The serpent sees Medea's shadow, 
is scared by the intrusive sun-light, and expresses its irritation 
by agitating its crest and flashing fire from its eyes. The rest 
of the words Meque pauens contra solem uidet are explicable as 
they stand: but it seems possible that the two verbs have 
changed places, and that we should read Meque uidens contra 
solem pau^et; for aduocat Carrion's MS. gave ac uocat, probably 
rightly. That this view of the passage is right is made more 
probable by the words of Medea when taking farewell of her 
grim favourite, v. 100: 

Heu saewma pa^ssure diem ! iam nulla uidebis 
Vellera, nuUa tua fulgentia dona sub umbra, 

where the words saeuum diem may very plausibly be referred 
to the abhorrence of the dragon at being dragged into the light 
of day. 
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Yiii. 285. Dixerai atque orans iterum uentosque uirosqus 

Perque ratis supplex et remiffis uexilla magistris. 

Tliis passage, than which none in the Argonautica is more 
corrapt, may perhaps be restored thus : 

Perque ratis supplex /remit, et uox lata magistris, 

' raves with entreaties through the ships, while, as he speaks, 
bis words are passed to the steersmen.' 

R. ELLIS. 



PmLUPPS MS. 9672, according to the Catalogue, of the tenth 
century, begins abruptly with the following words. Ut ait 
petronius no8 magistH inscolis soli relinquemur nisi mtUtos 
palpauerimus et insidias avrUyus fecerim/us ego uero non ita, 
nam medius fidius paucorum gratia mtdtis mea prostitui. Sic 
tamen consilium mevm contraari ut uvlgus prophanum et ferra- 
ginem (sic) scole petulcam excluderem. Nam simvlatores ingenii 
exsecrando studium et professores domestid studii dissimutando 
ma^istrwm. trnn, et scohstice disputationis hystriones inanivm 
uerhorwm pugnis armati tales qutdem mea castra sequuntur sed 
extra palaxAum quos sola nominis detulit aura Tnei ut in partihm 
suis studio pellacie theodoricum m^enciantur. Sed ut ait persius 
esto dum non deterius sapiat pat muda bauds atque hec actenus 
ne cui prefab incwmbit is earn proliadtatis arguens forte 
resdndat atque hinc inidum commentarii sumat Explidt pro- 
logus. Then follows a rhetorical treatise with a commentary, 
beginning Circa artem rethoricam x consideranda sunt quid 
sit genus ipsius artis, quid ipsa ars dt quid eius matheria. 

The reference is to Sat. 3, where the words soli in scholis 
rdinquentur and nid quondam inddias aurihus fecerint occur. 
But the colour of some parts of the rest of the fragment is also 
like Petronius. Who is the author? My reading is not suf- 
ficient to answer the question. 

R. ELLIS. 
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The attention of scholars seems at last to have turned seriously 
towards Propertius. Mr A. Palmer's critical edition is in pro- 
gress, and Herr Baehrens is engaged on a recension which 
according to a recent notice of Messrs Teubner and Co. is to 
revolutionize Propertian criticism*. I cannot refrain from 
expressing my delight that a poet who has great claims upon 
us from his intrinsic merits, his difficulty and his affinity to the 
spirit of our times, is about to be rescued from comparative 
neglect : and it is in the hopes that perhaps I too may be able 
to do something to help the work, that I have submitted the 
following emendations and explanations to the readers of the 
Journal of Philology. 

^ /' Prop. 1^33, 34, 

/ in me nostra Venus noctes exercet amaras 

et nullo uacuus tempore defit amor. 

The later edd. pass over the difficulty of v. 33 without 
explanation, except Kuinoel who takes nostra Venus as Cynthia, 
but does not touch the real difficulty, the use of exercet. In 
his view it would be (as Passerat takes it) * plies bitter nights 
against me' as an instrument of torture. This metaphorical 
use is too harsh to be admitted without parallels ; and I cannot 
find any that seem adequate. The nearest are Plant. Amph. 
1.1.17, Gestiunt pugni mei. So. Si m w6 exercitwrui b quaeso in 
parietem ut primum domes: Petron.94, quem animum aduersus 
Ascyltum sumpseram, eum (gladium) in Euvnolpi sanguinem 

^ This was written in September 1879. 
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exercuissem; and one thai I awe to Mr Bei^ Sofi. Jug. 19. 2, 

consul acemime uictoris^m nobilitatis in plebem exercuerat, I 
should prefer to take nostra Venus as ' my passion^ and exercet 
as in exercere diem, 'passes/ i.e. makes me pass bitter nights. 
But I feel that in me nostra is a tautology which passages 
like III. 24. 2^, nuper enim de te nostras me laedit ad aures 
rumor, hardly excuse. So I would read uoces, a very easy 
change palaeographically {e.g. in V. 1. 121, for notis, M.. reads 
tiotis, and BDb. noctis), and which besides may have been of itself 
corrupted into the stock phrase noctes amurae (v. 3. 29, &c.). 
In a summary of the woes of his love (for such is this poem) 
Propertius could not omit the cruel temper of his mistress 
(of. I. 13. 18, expertae metuens iurgia saeuitiae, and elsewhere) 
v^hich made her break out into 'bitter, biting words' {uoces 
amaras = dicta amara, Ov. Tr. 3. 11. 31, Pont. 4. 14. 37). A 
similar phrase is exerce uocem, Plant. Poen. Prol. 13. The 
second verse gives another source of woe: 'and (or perhaps 
* and yet') unsatisfied passion never flags.' 

I. 2. 25, 26, non ego nunc uereor ne sim tibi uilior istis 
uni si qua placet, culta puella sat est. 

The diflSculty of v. 25 which Lachmann got rid of by read- 
ing ver ear... istis f and others by reading ne sis mihi, I would 
avoid by changing the punctuation, so as to make tbe line an 
interruption of Cynthia's., She is supposed to say, * I am not 
afraid of your preferring your heroines (see w. 15 — 20) to me. 
I am sure of you. I dress for others.* Prop, replies, * A woman 
is adorned enough if she please one lover.' For a similar 
dialogue see bk. iii. el. 24. 

I. 6. 19, 20, tu patrui meritas conare anteire secures 
et uetera oblitis iura refer sociis. 

Here some minor MSS. have referre /oris (Perreius sonis) 
which some critics liave taken : e.g. Dr Atkinson (Hermath. I. 
p. 276). All readings point to the contracted form socis (for 
sociis) which appears in Cic. de Republica (Roby Lat. Gr. i. 
§ 367, who gives other exx. of 4s for -iis^). The copyists, not 

^ Prop, has Gabi even v. 1. 34. 
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understanding it, made it either sociis, which involved the 
change of referre to refer^ or else foris (so in Prop. v. 9. 10 
•MSS. have «onos for/ocos, and in*v. 4. 12, foco for foro). 
I. 8. 7, 8, tu pedibus teneris positas fvloire pruinas, 
tu potes insolitas, Cynthia, ferre nines? 

In V. 7 I keep folcire and take it as 'press* Compare 
Celsus 1. 7. 18 (quoted by Seal.), linamenta non super fuldenda 
sed leuiter tantum ponenda sunt. Virg. Eel. 6. 53 (of a bull), 
moUi fultus hyacintho (where 'propped' is absurd). So confvlta 
Lucr. 2. 100, partim interuallis magnis confulta resultant. 
Compare also the uses of infuldo. 

I. 9. 34, dicere qua pereas saepe in amore leuat. 

Read quo with the MSS. 'for whom thou dost languish.' 
The masc, is used because the person is indefinite, 

I. 20. 1—4, 

Hoc pro continue te, Galle, monemus amore, 

id tibi ne uacuo defluat ex animo : 
saepe inprudenti fortuna occurrit amanti. 

crudelis Minyis dixerit Ascanius. 

The above is the punctuation of this hard passage adopted 
by L. Mueller and the edd. gefterally. It involves taking id as 
iUudf referring to what is coming, a very doubtful usage, and 
leaves dixerit without an object, a very harsh ellipse. I would 
therefore put a full stop after amore, and a comma after 
animo, and take L 3 after dixerit: and translate 'For (not 
*by*, Paley) thy unwavering love, Gallus, we give thee this 
warning. And lest it slip from thy unthinking mind, the 
Ascanius, so cruel to the Minyae, wiU tell thee that fortune often 
crosses the lover unawares.' Hoc refers vaguely to the advice 
in the poet's mind which he is about to give Gallus and to 
support by an example: so in Prop. ill. 6 (5). 19, hoc sensi 
prodesse magis : contemnite, amantes. id drives the hoc home. 
luicuo is * idle, unthitiking,' as in Virg. G. 3. 3, not as Hertzb, 

* Ut VUCUILS fijObJ 

ib. 20. 52, his, o Galle, tuos monitus seruabis amores 
fofmosum Nymphis credere uisus Hylan. 
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The Cod. Cujac. has tvAua: on this the reading of the 
other MSS. uisu^ (or iusswi) is a gloss, it being taken as part, 
of tmr (tueor) I see. Now (1) the/orm tutus, as 'pari, of tueor, 
comes in Sail. Jug. 56. 77. 90; (2) tu/e(yr is used with an 
ohject clause in Lucr. 1. 153, quod multa in terris fieri caelo- 
que tuentur et al. So I think it possible when we consider 
the number of archaisms in Prop, that tutus is right; and 
that it is either (1) a^, ' as you have observed Hylas's trust in 
the Nymphs,' or else, if the passive use of tueor, 'defend,' in 
Varro and elsewhere is enough authority, (2) pass. * as you have 
beeth observed to trust &c.' 

I. 21. 4, pars ego sum uestrae proxima militiae. 

Proanma, cannot ^proarime ; and 'cognate,' Mr Paley's expla- 
nation, though possible, is very harsh with pars. It is simply 
' I am the nearest of your fellow-soldiers ;' militiae = * soldiers,' 
as in Just. 32. 2. It is natural for Gallus to appeal to their 
companionship in misfortune, and the expression also brings 
home to us the utter rout of the army of which two wounded 
men are all that are left together. 

ib. w. 9, 10, et quaecumque super dispersa inuenerit ossa 
montibus Etruscis, haec sciat esse mea. 

I am astonished all the edd. have taken the reading of a 
few MSS. quaecumqice. It is incredible that Propertius should 
have made Gallus say ^ali the bones on the mountains of 
Etruria were his;' and, though quaecumque sometimes comes 
in Prop, where we expect quae, quae only makes the statement 
a trifle less absurd. Read therefore qmcomque. The soldier 
is to see that Gallus' fate is kept from his sister, and that his 
bones receive burial. 

II. 1. 47, laus in amore mori : laus altera si datur uno • 

posse frui : fruar o solus amore meo ! 

Here the MSS. reading uno has been changed without 
reason to wni, or misinterpreted as the ablative. It is dative. 
Cf! toto for toti, IV. 11. 57, and nullae for nulli (i. 20. 35). Add 
Roby Lat. Gr. i. § 372. 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 5 
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n. 2. 3, 4, cur haec in terris facies humana moratur ? 
luppiter, ignoro pristina furta tua. 

Ignoro is usually explained 'I think notliing of/ {.e, as 
compared with Cynthia. To this there are two grave objec- 
tions, (1) the ttse of ignoro which is unexampled, (2) the context 
which expresses Propertius' astonishment that Cynthia's beauty 
has not excited Jupiter's love. Both are removed by the slight 
change ignaxo^ 'To the ignorant with your old intrigues, 
Jupiter ! They are tales which cannot impose on me.' For the 
ellipse of the verb of saying see Draeg. Hist. Synt. I. p. 177, 
and for the sense Hor. Ep. 1. 17. 62, quaere peregrinwm uicinia 
rauca reclamat. 

II. 7. 19, 20, 
tu mihi sola places: placeam tibi, Cynthia, solus: 
hie erit et patrio sanguine pluris amor. 

Patrio sanguine must mean * offspring which makes me Sr 
father ' — an expression harsh and unparalleled. Now sanguine 
comes in precisely the same place six lines above; v. 14 : to this 
is due the corruption, as it caught the eye of the copyist, and 
thus got introduced out of its place. This would be much 
more likely to happen if the word it displaced resembled it. 
Such a word we find in nomine, and for patrio nomine, * the 
name of father/ here used with a certain disparagement as 
opposed to the reality of love, we may compare Lucr. 1. 95, 
quod patrio princeps donarat nomine regem. 

II. 9. 11, 12, 

et dominum lauit maerens captiua omentum, 
Skdpositwai flauis in Simoenta uadis. 

Here Hertzb. is unquestionably right in keeping the MS. 
reading fiuTUis, and in comparing projluuius. This word points 
to an old 2iA]. fluuius^ and so does the fact that we get another 
form of the suhst in old Lat. Fluuia, as *river' (Sisenn. ap, 
Noh. 207. 7, 8) for fluuia aqua is to Jluuius adj. as pluuia for 
pluuia aqua (Fragm. xii Tab.) is to pluuius adj. The sense is 
decisive. How natural was it that Briseis should bathe the 
blood off her lover's corpse in running water, how unlikely that 
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Prop, should have taken the trouble to point out that the 
water was turbid or discoloured (flavis)! In Simoenta is of 
course a pregnant Graecism, 'brought to the river and laid by 
its flowing stream V 

in. 32 (26). 29, aut quid Erecthei prosunt tibi cannina lecta. 

Here N. reads Ereckthi tibiprosmU carmina lecta, G. Ereihei 
prosunt tibi carmina lecta. These variants justify Erechthei, 
the conjecture of Heinsius and Hertzberg. Yet corruption still 
lurks in the verse. Erechthei as a subst is harsh here, and 
lecta, as the close of the line, weak and superfluous. We 
suggest a subst agreeing with Erechthei, This subst. is 
lecti, ' a studying couch,' as in Sen. Ep. 72 ; and it has been 
attracted into agreement with carmina by a common corruption. 
The sense is, ' What good can the writings of the Athenian's 
study do you when in love?' Perhaps the poet does not mean 
Aeschylus, but Euripides, whose ill-fortune in love was pro- 
verbial, and to whose habit of composing dpafidBrjp Ar. Ach. 
430 the lecti will have special appropriateness. In this case 
the allusions in w. 39, 40 will be to the Supplices and 
JPhoenissae\ . 

rv. 1. 3, 4, primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre choros. 

There is no need to suppose that per goes with orgia — a very 
harsh displacement For it means ' to lead the sacred emblems 
of Italy through dances of Greece ; ' orgia as in Catull. 64. 
260 (Ellis) and Virg. Aen. 6. 515, ilia chorvm simulans evantes 
orgia circum ducebat Phrygias. For the metaph. cf. Virg. G. 
2. 47o, Musae quarum sacra fero. 



^ If we mnst emend in the direo- quid Erechthei tibi prosunt carmina 

tion of flavis, fuluis, which Prof. Ellis lecti in aliis (MSS.) haberi notat Lati- 

reads from the Bodleian MS., is the nns Latinias," and was surprised to 

easiest alteration. see that no one had guessed the right 

' On looking the passage out after- translation, Heinsius even suggesting 

wards in Euinoel's Apparatus Criti. tecti. 
eus, I found the following note, '* aut 

5—2 
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IV. 2 (3). 83, 34, diuersaeque nouem sortitae rura puellae 
exercent teneras in sua dona manus. 

For the unmeaning ruray for which we want arva or antra, 
I have long thought iura should be read : and I now find it in 
Scaliger. I can only wonder no editor has taken it. 

IV. 6 (7). 45, 46, uiueret ante sues dulcis conuiua Penates 
pauper, at in terra, nil ubi Jlere potest. 

The much applauded flare can only be construed * where 
nothing can blow,* which is not true, or else * where blowing 
has no power,' which is very harsh. Now either the centre of 
the corruption is in flere, in which case it conceals a vocative \ 
and we must read potes from D., Prop, thus pointing how . 
much safer I&nd is than sea against storms; or else it lies in 
potesty as I think is the case, and Prop, carries on the idea in 
pauper to administer a rebuke to avarice. I should then read 
sat est, which has been corrupted through potest ending v. 38, 
and take the meaning to be * He would have been poor, it is 
true : but it would have been on land where it is enough to 
have no cause for tears.' Comp. v. 55 y flens tamen extremis 
dedit haec mandata querellis. This may seem an exaggerated 
statement, but Propertius abounds in such. 

IV. 10 (11). 6, venturam melius praesagit nauita noctem. 

Here the best MSS. read uenturam. . .mortem. As every one 
can predict that death will come, the edd. have altered mortem 
to noctem. But this never means a 'storm' by itself: so we 
are as badly off as before. I would read uentomm. Then we 
may either keep mortem, *a death by the winds,' such as 
Paetus' el. 7, esp. lines 35, 39 ; or alter it to noctem, in which 
case Virg. G. I. 328, media nimborum in nocte, will be an 
exact parallel*. For the sense cf. ii. 1. 43 nauita de uentis, 
de tauris narrat arator. 

^ What it could be, I have no idea : the Carpathian. 
I once thought it was Caure. I see the ' Mr FenneU ingeniously conjee- 
same has occurred to a Swedish scho- tures Martem : if this can be used mo- 
lar, Herr Chr. Sandstrom, but I fear taphorically, we might compare Virg. 
this must be rejected as Prop, always G. i. 318, omnia uentorum concurrere 
speaks of the Aquilo or North wind in proelia uidi 
connexion with Paetus' shipwreck and 
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IV. 16 (17). 27, 28, 

et tibi per mediam bene olentia flumina Naxon^ 
unde tuum potat Naxia turba memm. 

Et tibi per Diam..,8aads is Mr Palmer's brilliant conjecture 
for the MS. reading (see Hermath. i. p. 162). To make it 
perfect, we should read gaxo. which is nearer the MSS., and 
is more appropriate than the plural, 'gushed from the rock,' 
cf. Prop. I. 16. 29, in. 8. 3 saxc.Cerauno. 

IV. 20. 8 (18), testis sidereae tola corona deae. 

All the edd. with the exception of Hertzberg have rejected 
the MS. reading torta, and even he has explained it wrongly. 
Tota which has replaced it is, as Hertzberg has shewn, weak and 
prosaic and palaeographically improbable. Hertzberg's * torqueri 
verbum de coeli siderumque conversionibus fere proprium 
corona chorus siderum ' is not more poetical and certainly gives 
a harsher sense. Thus one of the most beautiful images in 
Propertius has been lost. Corona is the coronal of stars which 
Night, their Goddess, wears on her brow, and torta, an epithet 
applied properly to chaplets of twisted leaves (cf; torta quercu 
Virg. G. 1. 349), gives here by a happy touch the scattering of 
the stars up and down the heavens. Comp. Hom. II. 18. 485 
€1/ Sk rd relpea irdvra rd r ovpavo^ i<rr€(f>dv(OTcu, and elsewhere, 

V. 5. 61, uidi ego odorati uictura rosaria Paesti 

sub matutino cocta iacere Note. 
The interpretation which we are obliged to give to uictura 
'which would have lived,' 8C. ' if the wind had not killed them,' 
shews the passage is corrupt. The text of the procuress 
Acanthis is that beauty is fleeting, and one of her illustrations 
is that the fairest flowers are often the first to fade. So I read 
odoratiun Paestum and take uictura as the fut. part, of uinco 
(not as that of uivK) for which the copyists mistook it) 'rosebeds 
which would have surpassed fragrant Paestum itself.' 

V. 11. 70, et serie fulcite genus ; mihi cymba uolenti 

soluitur aucturis tot mea fata meis. 
The MSS. here have uncturis,,.7nali$ which the editors have 
rightly corrected. But there remains the awkward and un- 
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exampled expression augere fata. Tibullus will help us to 
a remedy. He has 1. 7. 55, 56 et tibi succrescat proles quae 
faxsta parentis augeat et circa stet ueneranda senem. Bead 
therefore facta^ The extent of Propertius' obligations to 
Tibullus is a very interesting subject to which I hope to 
return some time. I must add a word on the MS. reading 
here, uncturis tot mea fata malis : with the alteration meis it 
can be construed ' as so many of my family will anoint my 
dead body : ' but this demonstrates its falsity. For such offices 
to the departed, which were performed in Greece by the rela- 
tives, were discharged in Rome by the pollinctor, a slave 
of the Libitinarius. And, more, it adds another proof of forgery 
to those adduced by Haupt Opusc. I. p. 315 against the Epxiedion 
Drusi. For we read there v. 136 tene meae poterunt ungere^ 
nate, manus?; where this menial duty is assigned to the empress 
herself ! The poem abounds in imitations of Propertius of which 
Haupt has cited a few: and this one, like v. 330 = Prop. v. 
11. 102, is of interest in the history of the text. 

J. P. POSTGATK 

Postscript. I have since found my explanation of uno (n. 1. 
47) in Passerat. — sai est, rv. 6 (7). 46, brings it still closer to 
the passage in Callimachus which, as Hertzberg has seen, 
Propertius is imitating Fragm. Ill rpla-fiaKap el iravp&v 
6X/3io^ iarl fiira vavrCKlri^i 09 vfjiv Ip^et ^iov. 



^ It is worth mentioning that H. has /acta, though this may be a cor- 
ruptio corrupti. 
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(Ed. Dindorl) 

This passage should I think run as follows : 

t/ S^t* ifiol fiXenrip ij 

a-TCp/CTOv 7j TTpoarfyopov 

It ear dtcoveiv ^Bova, ^/Xoi; 

airarfer itcroinop in Td')(UTra ft€, 

dirdyer' co^XeFr' oKkOpMV fie 7^ 

TOP KarapaToraroPy in hk xal deoU 

ij(0p6TaTOP fiporSp. 
that is, 

"What then yet remains for me to be looked upon, or 
loved, or listened to in discourse, with pleasure, my friends? 
Lead me away from this place as quickly as possible, lead 
me away. Assist me pestilential as I am to the Earth — the 
most accursed one, — and even to the Gods most hateful of 
mortals." 

It is the fifth of the above lines, which has given rise to 
difficulty. 

As read in all the MSS. without exception, and in the 
Aldine edition, and laying no great stress on the fact that some 
HSS. have /ieya for the final fieyap, the line runs thus ; — 

dndyeT c3 <f>t\oi rhp oXidpiop fieyap, 
a reading evidently wrong on either metrical or grammatical 
grounds. 

But the origin and progress of the corruption, by which 
it has been derived from the reading which I venture to suggest 
as the true one, will I think be clear, if we write the lines one 
under the other, omitting the divisions into words and reverting 
to the old form of the p viz. //. They will respectively run 
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thus, (1) representing my suggested reading, (2) the reading 
oftheMSS.— 

(1) a7ra/y€T(»<f>€\€iTo\€0piofjfi€yac, 

(2) aTrar/eTOxfitXoiTOfjoXeOpMf/fieyaf/ , 

The eye of the scribe who dealt with reading (1) caught 
the oX, the two initial letters of oXiOpiov, and misread them 
ofj i.e. ov (as he might easily do if the X were badly formed, 
with its left-hand member prolonged upwards and its right- 
hand one shortened downwards). To make some sense of this 
he then subtracted from co<f>€\elT its final t which he prefixed 
to his ov, thus making the word tov. The eOpiov of oXiOpiou 
obliged him to make the two initial letters do duty over again 
with that truncated word, and he accordingly did so. Then 
to make sense of the now senseless (o^Xei-, his ear, perhaps, 
— seduced by the jingle of sound *^-or his critical faculty in 
spite of, or his eye because of, the immediately antecedent 
<f>LKot led him to substitute w (f>i\oi : whilst the alteration of 
fi€yaL i. e. fie ya into fieyav or fier^a was a mere piece of careless 
inattention, and blundering copying, instances of which may 
easily be found in the MSS. 

Had the scribe's original copy been written in capital letters 
instead of in the cursive character, as I have supposed above, 
the process of corruption would have been the same, the letters 
confused being I, A and N. 

The manuscriptal reading was as I have said manifestly 
wrong; and a substituted reading, 

airwyeTy & <\>tkoi, rbv okedpov fieyav, 

which started originally from a correction of Tumebus, for many 
years found approval and adoption among even the best critics, 
grammarians and scholars. 

^ There would probably have been monument of Fhilopappns at Athens 

little difierence in sound between <a a modem vagrant who has scrawled 

<f>l\oi and u}(f>€\€i-. oi in modern Gre&k, his name and condition has described 

like t and i;, is pronounced like the himself as oAinopoc, meaning 6doi- 

English long e, and easily gets cor- w6pos, 
rupted into one or the other. On the 
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In the Jovrruil of Classical and Saxyred Philology, vol. IL 
p. 84, March, 1855, I pointed out the objection to this reading, 
arising from the order of the words — rov oXeffpop fieyav instead 
of rov fieyav oKeOpov or oXeOpov top /leyap, aod tentatively pro- 
posed t6p oXoop fieya. Further consideration however of the 
strength of the authority for the word oXeOpiop convinced me, 
almost as soon as my remarks were out of my hands, that the 
error could not lie in that word, and led me to the reading 
which I have now formally suggested above, and which I first 
orally propounded when Classical Lecturer at King's College, 
London, in 1857. 

Since my remarks on the line in question appeared in the 
Journal of Philology, emphasized as they were by editorial 
approval, and afterwards by that of the late Dr Donaldson in 
his Classical Scholarship and Classical Learning, p. 148, three 
scholars only, so far as 1 have been able to ascertain, have 
recognised the difficulty of top oXeOpop fiiyap, and sought to 
overcome it. 

The first is Bergk, who in his edition of Sophocles (Lips. 
1858) reads top oXeOpop fie ya<:. 

The second is Blaydes, who in his edition (1859, forming part 
of Long's Bibliotheca Classica) reverts to and prints Erfurdt's 
old correction top fiey oXkdpiop: but who, assuming top oXeOpop 
fieyap to be right, says of it "The full expression would be 
TOP ovTa uXedpop fiejap, as in Ar. Thesm. 394, tcl^ ovScp vyik^ 
Ta9 fiej dpSpdaip kukop (sc. ova-a<;)*' 

The third is an anonymous "First Classman of Balliol 
College," who in 1870 published at Oxford a translation of the 
Oedipus Tyrannus with notes; in which he insists that 'Wop 
oXeOpov fieyap must not be translated * the monstrous destruc- 
tion.' The Greek for that would be top fieyav oXeSpop, The 
adjective following the substantive does more than qualify it. 
It emphasizes the reason given by it," and translates the passage 
thus, " Remove the destruction, friends, being great." This 
in fact is Hermanns interpretation — "Plena oratio esset top 
oXeOpop fieyap opTa," given I see in his third edition (Lips. 
1833 — "notis Erfurdtii suisque" — ) and adopted (apparently) 
by Schneidewin (Sophokles erkldrt von F. W, Schneidewin, 2tes. 
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Bdchn. Lips. 1851) whose note is *'tov oKeOpov fiiyav (Spto), 
KaBapfia wie avOpcoiro^ oXeOpo^y oXeOpo^ 6 fiaOvs Aristoph.," 
the latter reference being to Aristophanes Fragm. 309, v. 3 
(ed. Dind.) and borrowed from Ebnsley, as is the interpretation 
KoOapim from Ellendt. 

Believing, as I do, that 6\i0piov cannot be the wrong read* 
ing, and therefore that okedpov cannot be the right one — ^which 
by the way disposes of Bergk's otherwise excellent conjecture— 
I am not concerned to consider the explanations proposed of 
Tov SXeOpov fiiyav. I will only say that they are not satis- 
factory to my mind. I think that Hermann's "plena oratio** 
would have been tov oKeOpov tov p,^av SvTa. Blaydes' expla- 
nation seems to me far more ingenious, although I do not think 
his citation from the Thesmophoriazusae, regard being had to 
the word koX&v there in verse 392, is in point. But I fail to 
see any special virtue in the predicatival use of oKedpov /leyav, 
as Blaydes has it, or of fieyav^ as Hermann has it, in the present 
passage, which would not equally apply generally, and which, 
had it existed in fact, would have negatived the existence of 
the rule, which is nevertheless recognised, for the position of 
the Greek article in connection with an adjective and noun. 

A similar process of corruption to that which I suppose to 
have existed in this passage of Sophocles, but in a reverse 
direction, has obscured what seems to me — ^with great respect 
to Orelli — the real text of Tacitus xiii Ann. 15, thus restored 
by Freinshemius : — 

''Turbatus his Nero, et propinquo die, quo quartum decimum 
aetatis annum Britannicus explebat, volutare secum modo 
matris violentiam, modo ipsius indolem, levi quidem experimento 
nuper cognitam, quo tamen favorem late quaesivisset." 

Here "indolem levi" written "indole leui," has been misread 
"indole ui," one "le" being omitted, as in Sophocles the oX has 
been doubled : that in its turn "indole ut," whence the reading 
of the Medicean MS. "indolem, ut quidam." 

RICHARD HORTON SMITH. 
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ANIMAL WORSHIP AND ANIMAL TRIBES AMONG 
THE ARABS AND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 



The importance of animal and plant worship for the study of 
primitive society has been put beyond doubt by the researches 
of Mr J. F. Maclennan, of which only the fibrst outlines have 
been made public in his essay on "The Worship of Plants and 
Animals" in the FortnigkUy Review for 1869, 1870. In his 
essay it is laid down as a working hypothesis that the ancient 
nations came through the Totem stage, or in other words that 
they came through that peculiar kind of Fetichism which has 
its typical representation among the aborigines of America and 
Australia. The totem or kobong of these peoples is an animal 
or plant or heavenly body appropriated as a fetich to all per- 
sons of a certain stock. These persons believe that they are 
descended from the totem, who is reverenced as a protector 
and friend and whose name they bear. The line of descent is 
through the ipother who gives her totem to her children. 
Persons of the same totem are not allowed to marry. Where 
the system exists in this typical form every group necessarily 
contains persons of different totems. But a change in the 
system of kinship along with other circumstances may operate, 
as is seen in observed instances, to produce homogeneous groups 
inheriting a single totem and totem name from father to son. 
Again the totem god of a dominant stock may come to com- 
mand the worship of all the tribes in a group, the other tribal 
gods forming subordinate deities, as in Peru. Thus little by 
little the features of the original system may be obliterated till 
the connection between the animal gods and tribes bearing an 
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animal name is no longer apparent. In adopting as a legiti- 
mate hypothesis the opinion that the ancient nations have 
passed through the totem stage, Mr Maclennan is partly guided 
by his previous and independent conclusion as to the universal 

— 1 prevalence, at on e stage of societyj pf AYngrprnj and.kiftaliij) 
through females; but quite apart from this he has brought 
evidence to prove that from the earliest times in very many 
cases and in the most widely separated races "animals were 
worshipped by tribes of men who were named after them and 
believed to be of their breed." This conclusion, taken along 
with the prevalence of the totem system in modern savage 
races over a very large part of the globe, opens up a line of 
enquiry of the first importance, and suggests points of view for 
the study of ancient religions which may not perhaps prove to 
be so universally applicable as Mr Maclennan's hypothesis 
assumes, but which at any rate claim to be taken into account 
and put to the test whenever we have to deal with a religion 
that acknowledges animal gods. 

I am not aware that any recent writer on Semitic religions 
has directed his attention to the questions suggested by Mr 
Maclennan's speculations. There is a controversy whether 
^ — I Semitic heathenism is purely astral or whether it also includes 
telluric elements ; but the latest advocate of the astral theory. 
Count Baudissin, pursues his argument without any consciousness 
of the important connection that subsists between plant or 
animal worship and totem tribes. Nay, he puts the animal 
worship of the Semites altogether aside, with the remark that 
"nothing is yet known of a sacred character being ascribed to 
living animals among the Semites, and when the gods are 
figured in animal form or accompanied by animals, the animal 
can be more or less clearly made out to be a pictorial jepre- 

— ' sentation of the attributes of the celestial gods.'* (Studien, n. 
146.) Now it will of course be admitted that among the 

— Semites animal gods were largely identified with astral powers. 
But this by no means proves that from the first the animal was 
a mere emblem of heavenly attributes. On the contrary the 
religion of Peru affords an unambiguous example of the eleva- 
tion of totem gods to the skies, on the theory that "there was 
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I not any beast or bird upon the earth whose shape or image did 
/ not shine in the heavens\" Indeed when we look at the matter 
closely we find no complete proof that all Semitic animal gods 
were identified with planets or constellations even in the later 
developments of their worship. What is the astral equivalent — 
of the flygod Beelzebub ? or of Dagon, whose character as a 
fishgod Baudissin himself accepts as probable ? Or if we turn 
to Arabia, what proof can be offered beyond vague analogy that 
the god worshipped by the Dhu-l-kal&', under the name and r 
figure of an eagle (Nasr), was a form of the sungod, or that a 
planetary character belonged to YaghAth (the helper), whose 
image was that of a lion, or Ya'iiq {the hinderer), who was 
figured as a horse*. It would tax the ingenuity of the boldest 
symbolist to reduce to its astral elements the Jewish worship of ^ 
all manner of creeping things and unclean beasts (Ezek. viii. 10, 
Deut. iv. 17, 18, contrasted with ver. 19). And it is strange 
that Baudissin should deny that living animals had sanctity 
among the Semites, when he has occasion in the very same 
essay to speak of the sacred fish so common in Syrian sanc- 
tuaries, and of the horses of the sun among the Jews (2 K. 
xxiii. 11, comp. Mic. i. 13). 

Now if the astral character of Semitic animal gods is in 
many cases no more than a theory, and a theory which at best 
is not conclusive as to the original character of these deities, it 
becomes a matter of great importance to ask if we can find any 
traces of a belief that the animal gods were progenitors of tribes 
which bore their name. In that case the theory that the animal 
forms are mere pictures of divine attributes must fall to the 

1 Fortnightly Review, 1870, p. 212. 496) rests on an appellative sense given 

' These three appear in the Qor'fin to the word in the Qamfts which is not 

as idols of the antediluvians, which no acknowledged in the Lexicons of Lane 

doubt expresses a consciousness that and Bist&ny. — I have not access to 

they are gods of the earliest antiquity. V^listenfeld's genealogical tables, but 

>^ Nasr is mentioned in the Talmud, Tr. learn from Osiander that in one tribe 

*Aboda Zara. The other two antedilu- (the Qoraysh) we find as proper names 

vian idols V^add and SuwA* had the "Servant of Yaghdth" and "Servant 

shape of a man and woman respeo- of the Lion," which presumably refer 

tively. The explanation of the latter to the same cultus. 
name by Osiander (Z. D. M. O. vii 
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ground ; for a tribe would not claim to be th-e ofifspring of an 
attribute, but of the god himself under his proper name. 

The probability that among the Semites as in other parts of 
the ancient world, and notably in Egypt, animal worship and 
-- animal tribes were associated in the way which Mr Maclennan's 
theory would lead us to expect, was suggested to me a con- 
siderable time ago by the examination of data in the Old Testa- 
ment, which contains our earliest literary record of the forms of 
Semitic Polytheism. The Old Testament facts seemed to point 
— to Arabia as the part of the Semitic field most likely to throw 
further light on the matter. In Aberdeen unfortunately I have 
no access to the Arabic texts most indispensable for complete 
enquiry into the subject. But even the scanty helps which I 
have at hand have yielded so many relevant facts, and throw so 
much light on the data contained in the Bible, that I venture 
to put forth a provisional argument, which I hope will be found 
to possess sufficient consistency to justify publication, and to 
invite the cooperation of scholars in further research. My re- 
sults are remarkably confirmatory of Mr Maclennan's theory — a 
theory framed almost absolutely without reference to the Semitic 
races, but which nevertheless will be found to explain the true 
connection of a great number of fects which have hitherto re- 
mained unexplained and almost unobserved. It is not often 
that a historical speculation receives such notable experimental 
verification, and in this connection I hope that the facts may- 
receive the attention of students of early society who are not 
Semitic scholars. 

I start from Arabia, because the facts referring to that 
—J country belong to a more primitive state of society than existed 
in Israel at the time when the Old Testament was written, 
and because in Arabia before Islam we find a condition of 
pure polytheism, and not as in Israel the struggle between 
spiritual religion and the relics of ancestral heathenism (Josh, 
xxiv. 2). 

Moreover the first point is to shew the existence of animal 

tribes or families, and here it is convenient to begin with the 

r-| Arabs, among whom a very great number of such tribes is 

found. The following examples are gathered from the Lubbtir-'l^ 
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Ivhdb (Suy{ltt's dictionary of gentile names), and make no 
pretence to completeness. 

Asady lion; "a number of tribes." Awa, wolf; "a tribe f" 

of the An5&r," or Defenders. Badan, ibex; "a tribe ( U,) 

of the Kalb and others." Tha'laba, she-fox; ''name of 

tribes." Gardd, locusts; "a sub-tribe of the Tamim." 

Bent ffamdma, sons of the dove; "a sub-tribe of the Azd." 
Thauur, bull; "a sub-tribe of HamdUn and of 'Abd Man&h." 
Oahshy colt of an ass; "a sub-tribe of the Arabs." Hida\ 
kite ; "a sub-tribe of Murd,d." DMh, wolf; " son of ' Amr, 

a sub-tribe of the Azd." Dvhey^a, little hyaena; "son 

of Qays, a sub-tribe of Bekr bin W&il, and Dubey'a bin 
Babt'a bin Niz4r bin Ma'add." ^atba, lizard; ''son of 

Udd bin T4bicha bin IlyAs bin Modar" (eponym of the Benl 
Pabba or sons of the Lizard). Also the ancestral name of 
families in Qoreysh and Hudheyl. Dihdh, lizards (pi.) ; "son 
of 'Amir bin Qa'9a'a." Dabdby a subdivision of the Bent 

Hllrith and of the Qoreysh, is perhaps the same thing. 'Oqdb, 
eagle ; "a sub-tribe of Ha(}ramaut." ^Anz, she-goat; "son of 
W&'il, brother of Bekr." The tribe of the 'Anaza, whose 
eponym is represented as the uncle of W&'il are probably not 
different in origin. Ohordb, raven; "a sub-tribe of the 

Faz&ra." Qonfudh, hedgehog; "a sub-tribe of Suleym." 

Kalb, dog ; "a sub-tribe of Qod4'a and of the Beni Leyth and 
of Ba^a." Kuleyb, whelp; "a sub- tribe of Tamim and of 
Choz^'a and of Nacha*." Ktldb, dogs (pi.). Two eponyms of 
this name are given. The Ben! Kil4b, who are Qaysites, are 
quite distinct from the Kalb, who are Yemenites. Leyth, 
lion. Two eponyms of this name. The Beni Leyth have been 
mentioned under Kalb. YarbA', jerboa; "a sub-tribe of 

the Bent Tamim and of the Haw&zin and of the Dhuby&n." 
Namir, panther; "a sub-tribe of Babl'a bin Niz&r, and of the 
Azd and of Qod^'a." Anmdr, panthers ; " sub-tribes of the 

Arabs." AnmUr son of Niz^r is the eponym of a Ma'addite 
tribe that settled in Yemen. Anm&,r is also a son of Saba', the 
eponym of the Sabaeans (Tabart, I. p. 225 1. 9). To the same 
source belong, no doubt, Niim^ra, "a subdivision of the Lachm 
and others," and Nomeyr (little panther) among the Qaysites. 
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In these and numerous other eases the animal name is un- 
disguised. In some cases we find a termination dn^ which is 
noteworthy, because the same thing occurs in Hebrew gentilicia. 
^ Thus:— r 

Zabydn (from ^^ gazelle), "a subdivision of the Azd;" 

Wa'ldn (from Jj- ibex), "a subdivision of Mursid;" 

Labwdn (from J^ lioness), "a subdivision of Ma'^fir." 

Finally I add what seems to be the case of a mongrel. 

S O 

The Arabs have many fables of the Sim' (j-^ouj)i a beast be- 
gotten by the hyaena on the wolf, and so we find 

Sim*, "a subdivision of the Defenders (the Medinites).'* 

Here we seem also to have the form in kn, for Sam'an is a 

, subdivision of the Tamlm. -^^^ and jU^o--* are a similar 

pair to ^ypB^ and ^ii^pE^. The identity of jiytoE^' and 

wiu-8 was suggested long ago by Hitzig. 

The origin of all these names is referred in the genealo- 
gical system of the Arabs to an ancestor who bore the tribal or 
gentile name. Thus the Kalb or dog-tribe consists of the Beni 

— I Kalb — sons of Kalb (the dog), who is in turn son of Wabra (the 
•female rockbadger), son of Tha'laba (the she-fox), great-great- 
grandson of Qoddr'a, grandson of Saba', the Sheba of Scripture. 
A single member of the tribe is Kalbi — a Kalbite — Ganinus, 

Such is the system. But can we assign to it historical 
value ? Is the ancestral dog a real personage or a mere personi- 
fication of a dog ancestor, the eponym of a tribe which at one 
time really thought, like the North American Indians, that it was 
sprung of an animal stock ? That the genealogies of the Arabs, 
which exhibit the relations of the various tribes and trace them 
all back to Adam, have been artificially systematised and com- 
pleted by borrowing from Hebrew and other sources, no one 
doubts. The shortness of the historical memory of the Arabs 

^1 has been clearly proved by Noldeke {Ueher die Amalekiteri 
p. 25 seq.), who shews that in Mohammed's time they no longer 
had any trustworthy traditions of great nations who flourished 
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after the time of Christ. That in many cases gentile unity is 
ascribed to mere confederations is shewn by Sprenger in his 
Geographie Arabiens, And a conclusive argument against the 
genealogical system is that it is built on the patriarchal theory. 
Every nation and every tribe must have an ancestor of the 
same name from whom kinship is reckoned exclusively in the 
male line. We know that this system of kinship is not primi- 
tive. According to Strabo (xvi. 4) the Arabs practised Tibetan | 
polyandry (the brothers having one wife in common), of which 
the levirate customs alluded to in the Qor'4n (iv, 23) are a 
relic*. The succession from brother to brother, which Strabo 
mentions as part of the system of marriage and kinship, has 
left traces even in the Arab accounts of their ancestors. Such 
a law of marriage and succession paves the way for transition 
to the patriarchal system, but could not give a genealogical- 
table of the form which to the later Arabs seemed natural and 
necessary. We may take it as certain, then, that in remoter 
times, and these not so very remote after all, gentile groups 
were not named from a historical ancestor. 

Another very distinct proof to the same eflfect is afforded by 
tribal names which have a plural form. Anm4r, Kilab, Dib^b, - 
Panthers, Dogs, Lizards, are originally the names of tribes, each 
member of which would call himself a Panther, a Dog, a Lizard. 
The idea of an ancestor bearing the plural name is plainly arti- 
ficial, invented in the interests of a system. 

Additional light is thrown on the true meaning of these 
tribal names, when we compare them with others in which the 
name is identical with that of a deity. Here again, in default 
of a better source, I turn to SuyAti. / 

Shams, sun ; " a sub-tribe of the Azd. The sun was a great 
Arabian god." Hildl^ crescent moon ; "a tribe of Haw^zin and 
of Namir*." Beni Bedr, sons of the full moon ; " a sub-tribe 
"of 5*^ bin Dhii Ro'ayn." Ghanm, " a sub- tribe of the Azd, 

^ The connection of the levirate noticed helow. 

with polyandry of the Tibetan type has ' On the moon as a god see Osian- 

been shewn by Mr Maclennan, Primu der, Z, D, M. 0. vii. 466, 469, and 

live Marriage f chap. viii. Some of the Dimishqi in Chwolson*s Ssdbier^ ii. 

details of Strabo's account will be 404. 

Journal of Philology, tol. iz. ,6 
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of the Defenders, and of the Bent Asad." It ia also the name 
of a god, Osiander, p. 500. 'Awf, " son of Sa'd, a sub-tribe 
Qays 'Ayl^n/' It is also the name of a god according to the 
'ObUb and the Qdmfts (Lane, s.v. uJ^z, Osiander, p. 601). 
Nihm, " a sub-tribe of Hamdftn." Nuhm, " a sub-tribe of 

Ba^a." Nuham, " a sub-tribe of 'JLmir ben (;!a'9a'a." All 
these plainly belong to the god Nuhm worshipped by the 
Mozeyna (Bistdny, s.v. ^). 

Such tribal names as these stand on exactly the same 
footing with the animal names discussed above. The sons of 

^ the Moon and the sons of the Panther doubtless stood in similar 
telatiou to the beings from which they took their respective 
names. There is nothing surprising in the conception that the 
worshippers are sons of their god. We find the same thing 
in the Old Testament. The Moabites are called sons and 

— daughters of Kemosh in the old lay, Num. xxi. 29, and even 
Malachi calls a heathen woman the daughter of a strange god 
(ii. 11). In the later stages of thought this was no doubt a 
metaphor. But in its origin, as we see it in these tribal names, 
the idea must have been that the people were of the stock of 
their god. When a man called himself Shamsi, "solar," he 

•^ meant that he really was of the stock of the sun. The existence 
of such a way of speaking, and even of cases in which a man is 
directly named Sun, Moon, Venus, Canopus, or the like 
(Osiander, p. 466), points to another and presumably an earlier 
habit of religious thought than that which gave rise to the 
names 'Abd esh-Shams, 'Abd Nuhm, " servant of the Sun," " of 
Nuhm," and the like. Thus it would seem that even in the 

-. worship of the heavenly beings a way of thinking analogous to 
' totemism preceded the distant and awful veneration of a remote 
and inaccessible heavenly splendour which Baudissin and others 
take as the type of Semitic religion. 

The analogies now brought forward make it tolerably certain 
that the animal names of stocks have a religious significance. 
I shall now produce an instance in which the idea^ god, animal, 
ancestor, are all brought into connection. The great tribe or 
group of tribes which bore the name of Qaysites or Beni Qays 
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trace their genealogy to Qays 'Aylftn son of Modar. Now Qays 
is a god (Osiander, p. 500), but what is 'Ayl&n ? According to 
Abulfeda {Hist Ante-Islam, ed. Fleischer, p. 194, 11), "it is 
said that Qays was son of 'AyUn son of Mo4ar. Others say that 
'Ayldn wets his horse, others that he was his dog. Others again 
say that 'Ayl&n was the brother of IlyAs (and therefore son of 
Modar) and that his name (^\ as distinct from surname) was 

En-n4s bin Modar and that Qays was his son." Here plainly 
we have confusion among the genealogists because of an animal 
link in the ancestry at the very point where the ancestor is a 
god. The twofold animal interpretation of 'Ayl&n must belong 
to two Qaysite tribes, one equine, the other canine. Similar to 
this are the traditions which make the goddess Nftila daughter 
of the Wolf or the Cock (Dozy, Israelieten te Mekka, p. 197) ; and 
the name Rabi'atu-'l-faras, " Rabi'a of the horse," one of the four 
sons of Nizd,r. I imagine that many other facts of a similar 
kind lie behind the genealogies in their present form. Thus 
Kinda, the ancestor of the great dynasty of the Kindites, is 
said to have had as his real name (not his ^^_^) Thawr^ the 

Bull (Abulf. H. A.-L p. 188; Ibn ChaldAn, BCll^ ed. 11. 267). 
Of the mythical character of this ancestor of a line of seventy 
kings, ending in the time of the prophet, there can be no ques- 
tion (Sprenger, Geog. Ar. p. 225). 

Now it is true that we have very little direct information 
connecting these facts with animal worship, and it is also true 
that the greater part of the information which we do possess 
about Arabic polytheism points rather to the worship of stones 
trees, and heavenly bodies. But in estimating the significance 
of this circumstance we must remember the nature of the 
records. It will be admitted that no generalisation as to the 
true nature of Arabian polytheism can be based on the scanty 
records of the Greeks and Romans. Herodotus (iv. 7) thought 
that the Arabs had but two gods, because as it appears he 
knew the formula of an oath in which, as in the well-known 
oath by al-L&t and al-*Uzz&, or by 'Awd and Su'eyr, two deities 
were mentioned. If we may believe Arrian, the Qreeks under 
Alexander had learned nothing more. Theophrastus {Hist PL 
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p IX. 4) and Pliny (xil. 14 19, Sabin, Assabin = ^j>w,^Al\) had 
' heard of the sun, the great god of the iucense-bearing country, 
because his worship was connected with the important traffic 
in incense. Such is the character of the foreign records, and 
those of the Arabs after Mohammed are little better. The 
followers of Islam were anxious to forget all but the mere 
• surface facts of the old religion. Even of the great gods who 
had important temples of their own, and were worshipped by 
wide districts, we hardly know anything beyond a few names. 
Yet in the temple of Mecca alone — ^the great Pantheon of the 
-J heathen Arabs — there stood no fewer than 360 idols, and every 
^ head of a house had his own family gods (Pococke, Spec, ed. 
White, p. 112). About these minor gods we are absolutely 
without information. Yet it is among these and not among 
the great gods which had more than a mere tribal character 
that we could expect to find confirmation of our present argu- 
ment. It will have been observed that the animal names in 
^ our list generally belong to sub-tribes. That this is precisely 
what is to be expected on theoretical considerations will be 
shewn presently. But of the deities corresponding to such 
divisions there is no record. We cannot therefore expect to 
hear of animal gods except in the cases where they have gained 
a circle of worshippers wider than their own stock, and have 
therefore laid aside the totem character. And in such a case a 
god vi not unlikely to lose his proper animal form and become a 
man-gdd retaining perhaps some animal symbol or connection 
as in the case of Qays 'Aylstn. In the last period of Arab 

— heathenism most of the great gods seem actually to have as- 
sumed human form, and even those which retained an animal 

— shape, like the lion YaghMh, and the horse Ya'Aq, were no 
longer the property of a single stock. They had acquired a 
larger importance and wars were waged for the possession of 
their images (Sprenger, p. 285). This is not inconsistent with 
totem origin, but at such a stage of development we can no 
longer expect to find direct evidence of the more primitive 
totem worship. Yet of the few animal figures that are on our 

— » records almost all actually appear as stock names. YaghAth 
corresponds to the Asad ; the eagle-god Nasr to the *OqaLb, or 
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more exactly to the race of Nasr, kings of Hira. The dove in 
the Ka'ba (Pococke, p. 100) answers to the Benl Ham&ma*; 
the golden gazelles in the same temple to the ZabylLn. But 
that animal worship had an extension far beyond these narrow 
limits is not ambiguously hinted in the Qor'An (vi. 38), where r 
it is taught with an obvious polemical intention that there is 
no manner of beast or fowl but is a people subject to God's 
decree and returning to him. Converselj^ the doctrine of Genii p 
in animal form is clearly the relic of an old mythology, in 
which, as we are told in Qor. vi. 100, the Genii were made ^ 
partners with God*. 

There is still one important point to be noticed in com- 
paring the ancient Arabs with the races who possess the totem 
system. ' A main characteristic of that system in its earliest 
forms is that totem kinship is reckoned through the mother. 
The connection between such a system of kinship and the 
practice of polyandry and exogamy has been worked out by 
Mr Maclennan. It is now to be asked whether these practices 
and the consequent system of kinship originally prevailed 
among the Arabs. We have seen that the animal names given -. 
in the tribal genealogies generally belong to sub-tribes, and that I 
the same animal name often belongs to sub-tribes of different r 
groups. This is just what would come about on a system of 
exogamy where the totem name was transmitted through the 
mother. In fact exactly the same thing is found in North 
America. There is a Bear tribe among the Hurons and also 
among the Iroquois, and so on. That these sub-tribes were 
originally reckoned in the female line seems probable from the 

* The totem character of the dove ^ ^ 

among the Semites is confirmed by the ^- 1^2; Lane 8. w. J^-*aCU, aU-, 

fact that the Syrians would not eat •^•i • • ^ 

it. . Xen. Ansb. i. 4, 9. LucUn Dea ^^'* y«* fr<"" ^^ ^* °^ tJ^^se 

Syna,cap.l4 En-NedlminCh^lson's ^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^^^^ , 

Ssabter, n. 10. Compare the Hebrew ,^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ .^ ^ X 

name i Ji . served (if the record can be trusted) in 

8 Nothing perhaps can be gathered Arrian vii. 20. But Strabo xvi. 3 has 

for our argument from the sacred cha- a somewhat different account and 

racter acquired in certain circumstan- omits the sacred animals, 
ees by camels and other animals ; Qdr. 
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- name applied to them — ^Ijj, hatn, that is, verder. The Arabic 
lexicographers give an explanation of the term which is plainly 

absurd (see Lane, s.v. l-^oiJ»). It seems naturally to denote the 
offspring of one mother. But apart from this conjecture there 
is evidence to shew that exogamy and female kinship must 
at one time have prevailed among the. Arabs. Both exogamy 
f and polyandry are the natural outcome of an extensive prac- 
tice of female infanticide\ But among the ancient Arabs 
this practice was so approved that an old proverb declares 

- that the destruction of female children is a virtuous action. 
Again there is every reason to believe that the form of 
capture in marriage ceremonies is a relic of exogamy and 
marriage by actual capture. Of this form the marriage cere- 
mony of the Bedouins is one of the most familiar examples. 
The facts as stated by Burckhardt have already been used by 
Mr Maclennan {App. to Prim, Mar,). Then as to polyandry 
itself, the evidence of Strabo, who had excellent information 
as to Arabia, hafe been already cited. He speaks of polyandry, 
but in a form where kinship is not through the mother only. 
Though the father is unknown, the blood of the father is certain. 
Moit%o9 S* iarlv 6 i^ aXXov yipov<s^* It is clear however that 

^ Maclennan Prim, Mar, ch. viii. / seemed to encroach on his birthright. 

2 This doctrine has curious conneo- [ So Absalom served himself heir to 

tions. Strabo says fdyvvvrai 5^ Koi David (2 Sam. xvi. 22) without excit- 

firiTp&a-i, This is to be connected with j ing any horror among the Israelites. 

( Qor'in iv. 26, where marriage with a i And Adonijah on asking the hand of 

father's wife is forbidden, *' except what ' Abishag claimed the elder brother's 

is passed.'' He who married his father's i inheritance (1 Eings ii. 22) or at least 

wife was oaUed dayzm (,.,L«;), Abnlf. ' »"« P"^ "^ " (^- ^^' ")• •^<'*1»« 
^y^*^ point in Strabo's statement may be 

'Hw*. -4. -I. p. 180, and the verb in the readily misunderstood. "All are" — 

sixth form means **to demand one's that is are called — "brothers of aU." 

j father's wife, whom the pagan Arabs They were not brothers in our sense of 

I thought they should inherit along with the word, and so in the anecdote that 

1 the property" (Zamachshari in the follows, the fact that the wife is caUed 

1 App. to Golius and Freyt. s. v.). This the sister of her fifteen husbands only 

) custom explains several things in the proves that she was of the same y4vos. 

Old Testament ; the conduct of Beuben In other words marriage was now en- 

(Gen. XXXV. 22), the anger of Ishbosheth dogamous. Yet marriage with a. half 

at Abner (2 Sam. iii. 7), an act which sister (not uterine) occurs in the history 
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this comparatively artificial system is not primitive. It must 
have been preceded by polyandry of the cruder form which 
Mr Maclennan names Nair polyandry, and which admits of no ^ 
kinship but through the mother. And of this there are suffi- 
cient traces. Ammianus (xiv. 4) speaks of the temporaiy 
marriages of the Saracens (in which by the way we find the 
circumstance that the bride brings the tent). Dozy {Musuir' 
mans dJEsp. I. 36) cites from Al-Ba^ri a case under the Caliph 
Omar I., in which an old Arab gave partnership in his — 
wife to a younger man as hire for his services as a shep* 
herd. Both men swore their ignorance that this was illegal 
A curious passage from Y&kiit is cited by Sprenger 
{Geog. p. 97) with reference to the town of Mirbd,t. "Die p 
Einwohner sind Araber von der Art der alten Araber. ' 
Sie sind gute Leute aber haben abstossende, unvertragliche 
Manieren und ein starkes NationalgeftLhl. Merkwiirdig ist 
in ihnen die Abwesenheit der Eifersucht, eine Folge der 
Landessitte. Ihre Frauen gehen namlich jede Nacht ausser« 
halb die Stadt, setzen sich zu fremden Mannem, unterhalten 
sich und spielen mit ihnen einen grossen Theil der Nacht. 
Der Ehemann, Bruder, Sohn und Neffe geht voriiber, ohne 
Notiz zu nehmen und unterhalt sich mit einer andem." Quite 
similar is the accoui%given by Ibn BatAta, in the fourteenth r- 
cent., of the custom of Nazwa, the capital of 'OmAn. "Their 
women multiply corruption without causing jealousy or of- 
fence." "Under the formal protection of the Sultan, any 
woman who pleases may indulge her corrupt desires, and 
neither her father nor her nearest relative can interfere " (vol. 
II. pp. 228, 230). Thus many centuries after Mohammed the 
ancient polyandry was still practically kept up, at least in — 
Southern Arabia, in a grosser form than that described by 
Strabo. Such a custom necessarily produces a system of female 
kinship, and we may therefore presume that in the modem 
marriages between brother and sister in Mirb4t, for which r^ 
Knobel on Lev. xviii. 6 cites the testimony of Seetzen, the 
relationship was through the father as in the case cited in last 

of the Arab kings of Htr» (Ndldeke's consequence of the system of female 
tnuxsl. of Tdbaiit p. 183) — a well -known kinship. 
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footnote. There is abundance of other evidence for the system 
of -female kinship in occasional hints in the older Arabic 
histories and legends, and it is indifferent for our purpose 
whether the record is in each case historically accurate or not. 
^ The queen of Sheba is the oldest evidence in point, for queens 
do not belong to the patriarchal system. The famous queen 
~ Zabbd* is a similar case. There are several instances in the old 
^ history where the succession is said to have gone to a sister s 
son (Abulf. H. A A. p. 118, 1. 1, p. 122, 1. 6). With this agrees the 
widespread practice of distinguisliing princes by their mother s 
names (Nold. w^^upra, p. 170). The same usage is found in 
-^ tribal names. The Beni Chindif are expressly said to bear the 
I namoi of their mother — " not mentioning their father IIy4s " 
(Abulf.>p. 196, 1. 4). In the same way the Beni Mozeyna are 
named from their mother (ib. 1. 6) ; a custom which neces- 
sarily implies that children belong^ to the mother; and her 
people were found in Zebtd as late as the time of Ibn Batiita 
(li. p. 167 seq.). The women readily consented to marry strangers, 
who might depart when they pleased, but the children re- 
mained with the mother, whom no inducement could draw 
fix)m her native place. These facts appear sufficient to prove 
that Arabia did pass through a stage in which family relations 
and the marriage law satisfied the conditions of the totem 
system, and in which on that system the distribution of animal 
sub-tribes i^tA/a) among different groups, as we find it in the 
tribal genealogies, is perfectly natural. 

At this point I must for the present close the argument 
as regards Arabia. It could doubtless be greatly strengthened 
by a full survey of the native literature, for which I hope to 
find opportunity at another time. But meantime we have 
found unambiguous parallels to every leading feature of the 
totem system, and have been able to reason back to a state 
of matters which the purely astral theory as put by Baudissin 
is utterly incompetent to explain. Of course I do not affirm 
that Arabic religion is merely a development of totemism — 
— I least of all in the South, where Babylonian and perhaps other 
foreign influences may have operated to no small extent. Nor 
does totemism exhaust the religious ideas even of the typically 
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totem nations. The North American Indians had their Master 
of Life, a being who protected the totem system, and whom 
they identified, with a lofty rock in Lake Superior (Fort Rev. 
1869, p. 416). Here too the Arabic analogy is most striking : 
Fuls, the idol of the Tayyites, was a naked rock on Mt Aga' 
(Osiander, ut supra, p. 601 ; comp. Dozy, p. 201) \ 

I now pass on to the Biblical data. The southern and 
eastern frontiers of Canaan were inhabited by tribes which 
had affinities both to Israel and to the Arabs. The Midianites 
and Amalekites were Arabs. So were the Qenites and Becha- 
bites notwithstanding their alliance with Israel. And in the 
tribe of Judah large nomadic elements were incorporated, 
notably the Hezronites in their two great branches of Caleb 
(ICaUbbites) and JerahmeeL On this topic I simply refer to 
Wellhausen De Oentihus et Familiia Jvddeis (Qotting., 1870). 
In this district then we may fairly expect analogies to what 
we have found in Arabia. In fact the Kalibbites are at once; 
recognisable as a dog-tribe, and 'Oreb and Ze'eb the princes) 
of Midian are the Raven and the Wolf, heads no doubt of* 
tribes of the same name. In fact Caleb (=kalib = kalb, by 

the rule that Jjii and Jxi are interchangeable, Lumsden, 

*<» 

Ar. Gr. 348), 'Oreb, and Ze*eb, are identical with the Arabic 
tribal names Kalb, Ghor4b and Dhi'b. 

The most interesting case however is that of the Horites p 
(Troglodytes), the aboriginal inhabitants of Se'ir, who were 
subsequently incorporated with the Edomites (Gen. xxxvi. ; 
comp. Deut. ii. 12). The tribal system of the Horites is ex- 
hibited in the usual genealogical form and the names given 

^ In the farther development of this tern was also found on the other side 

snbject it would be desirable to keep in of the Erythrean among the Troglody- 

view the great division of the Arabs tes, fierk rQv t4kpwv r&t ywcuKai (xo^^^ 

into Ma'addites and Yemenites. The Koivdi vXrjt^ fuas Tf,i rvpcbnfov (this is 

same animal tribes are found in both confirmed by Strabo xvi. 4 from Arte- 

bf these divisions, but the evidence as midorus). Further: ** They give the 

to the law of kinship is mainly from name of parent to no human being, but r- ^ 

the latter group. I may here note that to the bull and the cow, the ram and 

according to Agatharchides (Geog. Gr, the ewe, because from them they have 

Min, ed. Miiller i. 153) the totem sys- their daily nourishment." 
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seem to shew that they were a Semitic race. That the list 

— . in Gen. xxxvi. 20 seq. really is an account of tribal or local 

divisions, and not a literal genealogy, is obvious. W?t? is not 

a title of office (E. V. duke), for the list of Edomite D^S^W 

in ver. 40 seq. is " according to clans and places ", and includes 
-- names that are certainly local, Elah = Elath, Mibzar (fortress) 
=s Bozrah. And the Horite list also contains local names, *Uz, 
*Ebal, and perhaps others. A large proportion too of the names 
ends in dn or &m, equivalent to the Hebrew termination in 6n, 
— which in many cases seems to be a tribal or local rather than 
an individual name-form \ But the Horite genealogy, like the 
Arabic lists, is full of animal names. This fact has been already 
observed by Dillmann, who had no theory to guide him ; and 
I have only to repeat his etymologies, most of which are indeed 
obvious. 

"^ Shobal pi^B^), young Hon (diminutive from J^» like 
hi)^. Sni Ew. Lehrb. § 167). 
Zibeon (j^J^iS), hyaena. 
'Anah {T\S^)^ wild ass (^Vc). 
Dishon and Dishan (jE^H, '^)^'^1) a sort of antelope, Deut. 

xiv. 5. 
^ Thus of the *' sons " of Se'ir, five have animal names (Dishon 
and Dishan counting as two). Again, the sons of Zibeon are 
*Anah(nJ2) ^^^ Aiyah (Jl*M). The former is again the Wild ass, 
the latter the Kite, Dishon appears again as a son of 'Anah. 
Of the sons of Dishan one is the local name *XJz; the other 
is Aran (pt{), that is, the Ibex (Syr. lisf ). ^Anah however 

claims further notice. 'Anah is represented in three ways : (1) 

as daughter of Zibeon, verses 2 and 14, Hivite in ver. 2 being 

~^ ' • admittedly an old error of the text for Horite; (2) as son of Se*ir 

and brother of Zibeon, ver. 20 ; (3) as son of Zibeon, ver. 24. 

^ On this form see WeUhansen ut that he is right in making the termi- 
$upra p. 37. I cannot however thinly nation a mere nnnation. 
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These yarious statements shew that we have here no true 
genealogy, but a systematisation of tribal facts. And one 
form shews that the Horite animal tribes were conceived as 
introduced among the Edomites in the female line, as we should — 
expect to be the ca^. The variations in the position of Dishon 
or Dishan are similarly instructive. They shew that the 
Antelope stock was divided over the nation in a way that 
puzzled the genealogist, whose tribal divisions take a local 
shape. 

I cannot of course prove the worship of the animals who 
gave names to Horite tribes. But the following point seems 
worth notice. We know that one Arabic god was worshipped p 
in Edom, namely Kofe, Joseph. Arch. XV. 7, 9, whom Tuch [ 
and Lagarde have identified with the rainbow god Quzah. 
I think I detect two other Arabian gods among the names in 
Gen. xxxvi. At ver. 14 we have a supplementary list of de- 
scendants of 'Anah through union with 'Esau. One is an 
animal, Jaalam (D/J^*) that is, stripping off the terminational — 
tva, Tw^\ the Ibex (compare the Kenite name Jael). Another 
is B^^y^ Je'ush, which is the phonetical equivalent of the - 

Arabic lion-god Taghtith "the protector.*' Again, in ver. 27, 
*Akan (jpJJ), son of Ezer, is generally identified with the "sons 

of Ja'akan," Deut. x. 6, and 1 Ghron. i. 42 actually gives jpXT- 
Here again, if we reject the termination, we seem to have a - 
form equivalent to Ya'iiq. /^ 

These Horite or Edomite names form a bridge for us to 
pass over to the Children of Israel, or at least to the tribe 
of Judah. That many Midianite and Edomite tribal names 
are found among the Hezronites (that is the originally nomadic 
inhabitants of D^^Xfl nomad encampments) is a point to which 
Wellhausen has called attention {ut supra, p. 38 seq.). I wiU 
not reproduce his list, but content myself with pointing out 
that some of these names are animal. *Epher, ^SJ^, T€(l>ap^ 

Jiiy favMy or calf of the wild cow, is Midianite, Judean and ^ 
Manassite (Gen. xxv. 4; 1 Chron. iv. 17; v. 24); and of the 
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jf names already noticed we have in Judah Shobal and J1J5 
which differs from Axkn only in pointing. The fact that 
thirteen Edomite and two Midianite names appear identically 
or with slight variations among the Hezronites can hardly 
be explained except on the principles of totem kinship. 

But indeed we find tlie sanae distribution of stock-names 
over a wide surface in the various tribes and districts of Israel 
itself. Here we must always bear in mind that our records 
are drawn from a time of comparatively high civilization and 
settled agricultural life. Thus we shall often have to deal 
with names of towns rather than of tribes or clans. But the 
townsmen formed a sort of clan, as is plain from the way in 
which towns figure in the genealogies. Thus we find 'Ophrah 

/ (n*TSy), favm^ as a town in Benjamin, a town in Manasseh^ 

and again in the Judean genealogies (1 Chr. iv. 14) as a son 
of Me*6nothai (a name identical with the Arabic Me'iinim, 
2 Chron. xxvi. 7). These names are at bottom one with the 
'Epher series, and also with 'Ephron (p*lSjJ[ with the now familiar 

termination), which is the name of a town and mountain, and 
in Benjamin of the Hittite noble who gave his name to the 
district of Machpelah, Again from *lJbT, cb species of antelope 

or wild goat, we have the Arabic race of Zimrdn, Gen. xxv. 2; 
the kings of Zimri, Jer. xxv. 25; a Judean name Zimri, 1 Chron. 
ii. 6 ; a Benjamite of the same name, 1 Chron. viii. 36 ; and a 
Simeonite prince, the head of a clan, Num. xxv. 14 (also 
1 Kings xvi. 9). From 7JJj[, calf we have 'Eglon, a king of Moab, 
and 'Eglon, a Judean town. There is, it may be observed, an 
Arabic tribal name identical with this ( J^s^). Now it is gene- 

rally supposed that animal names of places such as these, to which. 
^ may be added Aiyalon (jITNt stag-town), Sha'albim (fox-town, 
comp.. the Arabic tribe Tha'laba) and so forth, are named " a 
cervonim vitulorum cet. copia " (Gesen.) But such a theory is 
intrinsically unnatural. It squares very ill with the fact that 
the local names are constantly found also as tribal names or names 
of kings and other individuals; with the association in which 
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we find, for example, side by side, an Amorite town of foxes 
and another of stags (Judges i. 35) ; and with the continuous 
line of connection that binds these names with the Arabic 
phenomena. A good instance is that of localities with a' 
panther name. We have in the tribe of Gad, Nimrah, Beth- /^ 
Nimrah or Beth-Nimrin, and near it the waters of Nimrim. 
Now Noldeke, ZDMQ, xxix. p. 437, cites four places with similar 
panther names in the Haurftn, and remarks that the numerous 
names of places from the root TB3 probably denote the panther- 
like spotted or striped look of the ground. This conjecture 
shews the inadequacy of the usual method of explanation. 
When we find in Arabia a Namir (Sprenger Oeog. p. 273) 
in the possession of the Bent W^bish, a branch of the QodjL'a, 
we at once connect the name with Namir, a subtribe of the 
Qod&'a. Is it not far more probable that the same thing ap- 
plies to the panther localities east of the Jordan, and that r 
these two have their name from the panther stock which, as we ' 
have seen, turns up in so many forms in Arabia ? Perhaps we 
can even identify the totem deity of the name ; for Jacob of 
Sartig in the text published by Martin, ZDMO.xxix. p. 110 
1. 62, speaks of 1;LqJ{JD " the son of panthers " as a false deity of — 
Harran. 

To sum up all these scattered observations, we may say that 
the Arabian analogies are not merely general but amount to the 
fact that the same names which appear as totem tribes in Arabia r- ^ 
reach through Edom, Midian, and Moab, into the land of 
Canaan. In Canaan they appear with a local distribution 
which at once becomes an intelligible unity if we can assume 
that at an early date the totem systein prevailed there also. 
But to make this account of the names conform to the cha- 
racter of a legitimate hypothesis we must have reason to 
believe that Canaan, like Arabia, once acknowledged the system 
of kinship which alone can produce the necessary distribution 
of a totem name. Here we must distinguish between the 
people of Israel and the earlier inhabitants. Many of the 
animal names are no doubt of Canaanite origin, as we saw firom — 
Judges i. 35. Now we have the express statement of Lev. p 
xviii. that the Egyptians and Canaanites did form such mar- 
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-J riages as by the Hebrew law are incestuous'. In Egypt this 
was certainly connected with the totem system. It can hardly 
have been otherwise in Canaan^ for variations from the Hebrew 
law could not well follow any other principle than that of 
female kinship. For this we have express evidence in the case 
of the Phoenicians, among whom, according to Ach. Tatius cited 

-n by Selden De Jure Nat et Oent v. 11, marriage with a sister 
not uterine was allowed. We are therefore justified in con- 

— eluding that the conditions of the totem system did exist 
in Canaan ; and if so, the animal names and their distribution 
are suflScient indication that the system itself prevailed there 
as in Arabia. In one case indeed the facts are unmistakeable. 

'-iThe Shechemites, or at least the aristocracy of the town 
(Judges ix. 28), called themselves sons of HSm6r, the he-ass. 
Gen. xxxiii. 19. But how was it among the Israelites ? The 

— laws of incest, as given in Lev. xviii. xx., belong to a part of 
the Levitical legislation which presents considerable difficulty 
to critics, but at any rate they are probably later than the 
code of Deuteronomy, where the only prohibition of the kind 
is directed against marriage with one's father's wife, xxiii. 1. 
The precept in Deuteronomy abolishes the practice which we 
found subsisting in heathen Arabia, by which the son inherited 

I his father's wife as well as his estate*. To this offence Ezekiel 
'xxii. 11 adds two others, connection with a daughter in law 
and with a half-sister the daughter of one's father. All three 
forms of incest, which are put on one line with adultery and 
connexion with a menstruous woman, were, according to the 
prophet, practised in Jerusalem, And the history seems to 
shew that all three were once recognised customs. The taking 
^ of a father's wife was not altogether obsolete in the time of 
David (see above). Judah's children by Tamar became the 
heads of his house, being clearly (as Hupfeld long ago shewed) 
the fruit of a legitimate extension of the levirate law. Judah 

^ The expression nnj^ n^JI means teronomic code, we have three pro- 

to contract a marriage, as appears from hibitions : father's wife (zzvii. 20), 

the usage witnessed to by the Arabic sister uterine or germane (ver. 22), and 

proverb in Freyt. i. 234. "life's mother (ver. 23). 

2 In the "framework'* of the Deu- 
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indeed admits that Tamar's conduct was perfectly correct ^ 
(Gen. xxxviii. 26) ; the rule is the Arab rule in Strabo, fioiyh^ 
6 i^ aXKov 7€i/oi/9. Finally, a marriage with a sister not uterine//' p 
was contracted by Abraham, and can hardly have been for- 
bidden in the time of David (2 Sam. xii. 13, comp. ver. 16 - 
l-xx.). The last case points to female kinship, the other two 
are relics of Tibetan or British polyandry. Of such polyandry 
we have express testimony in the eighth cent. B.C., Amos ii. 7*. — 
The practices condemned by the higher moral sense of the 
prophets were, it appears, remnants of old usage. Along with 
these facts we find other evidences of an ancient system of 
kinship through women. The presents by which Rebekah 
was purchased for Isaac went to her mother and her brother r 
(Gen. xxiv. 53). Laban claims his daughters' children as 
his own (Gen. xxxi. 43). The duty of blood revenge appears ^ ^^-^>*^'* 
to lie on the kin by the mother's side (Judges viii. 19*). Even 
for exogamy and marriage by capture there is a law in Deut. f 
xxi. 10 seq., and a notable case in Judges xxi. The narra- 
tive in Judges seems to be tolerably recent (see Wellhausen, 
Oesch. I. 246). This trait therefore is presumably the speciali- 
sation of an old custom illustrated by a narrative, as in the 
hook of Ruth. The usage itself is faintly reflected in the 
custom described in Mishna Ta'anith, cap. viii., where we 
learn that on a festal occasion the daughters of Jerusalem used 
to go out and in a dance invite the young men to choose a 
spouse. With such facts before us, and with the certainty that 
the early Hebrews had no scruple in intermarrying with the 
surrounding nations, it appears only natural that the totem 
tribes of their neighbours should reappear in Israel, as we 
have seen to be the case at all events in Judah. 

In this connection a peculiar interest attaches to the 
singular history of the tribe of Simeon. Already in the bless- "— ' 

^ Tac. Hist. V. 6 prcjeetisstTna ad cian or Arabian neighbours ? 
Hbidinem gena, alienarum e(mcuhitu ^ As it is well known that the law A 

abstinent; inter se nihil illicitum. of blood revenge is often extended to r 

Was there historical basis for this the violation of women. Gen. xxziv. 

accusation, or does Tacitus perhaps and 2 Sam. ziii. are also cases in 

eonfound the Jews with their Phoeni- point. 
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—J ing of Jacob Simeon is coupled with Levi as a tribe scattered 
/ in Israel. There were Simeonites in the south of Judah, but 
they do not appear there as a complete and independent local 
tribe, and according to Gen. xlix. there must also have beau 
branches of the tribe elsewhere. Now in the name Simeon 
(PJ^IDB'), the 6n is a mere termination, and the gentilicium may 

•.. as well be Shimei OypB^) as 0*y!pE^. This is clear from 

1 Chron iv. 27, where Shimei is just the Judean Simeonites 
collectively. But there is also a family Shimei in Levi, viz. 
Shimei ben Gershon (Ex. vi, 17). We find the same name in 
Reuben, 1 Chron. v. 4 ; and the Benjamite Shimei who plays so 
important a figure in David's history was a great chieftain. 
The connection of Simeon and Benjamin is also expressed in 
the genealogy which makes Jamin and Saul sons of Simeon 
(1 Chron. iv. 24). This dispersion of the tribe of Simeon is 

-r most easily understood on the principles of exogamy and 
female kinship. While the men of other stocks separated 
themselves out and formed a political and local unity by 
conquest of territory, as strong totem tribes sometimes have 
been known to do among the Indians (F. R. 1869, p. 413)^ 
Simeon may be supposed to have remained in the position of a 
divided stock, having representatives through the female line in 

— ' different local groups. Hence as the old system of kinship was 
displaced, Simeon lost all importance and ultimately dropped 
from the list of tribes. In confirmation of this view we may 
remember that the Danites in like manner did not establish 
themselves as a local tribe till a comparatively late date (Jud. 
xviii. 1; cf. Gen. xlix. 16) ^ 

I might add a number of minor confirmations to this theory 
by comparing proper names of different tribes or of Israel and 
foreign countries. For example the Edomite or rather Horite 
-1 names Bilhan and Je'ush reappear in Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 10)*. 
Achbor (the Mouse), is an Edomite name — apparently a stock- 
name (Gen. xxxvi. 38), as the jerboa and another mouse-name 

^ Hitzig*B identification of Simeon ' The former name is perhaps eqni- 

and SimS which we have found as an Talent to the Arabic Bfihila (Sprenger 
Arabic tribe, has been noticed above. p. 212). May we also compare Bilhah? 
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J^ (Abulf. H. A.'L 196, 10) are among the Arabs. The same 

name occurs in Judah. But such isolated facts do not really 
carry us further. What we want to complete the argument is 
twofold ; (1) direct evidence to connect the animal names with \h 
animal worship, and (2) proof that men with a common animal 
stock-name in different tribes or nations recognised their unity 
of stock. Our most definitiO information as to animal worship in 
Israel is derived from Ezek. viiL 10, 11. There we find seventy p 
of the elders of Israel — that is, the heads of houses — ^worshipping 
in a chamber which had on its walls the figures of all manner 
of unclean creeping things and quadrupeds, even aU the idols of 
the house of Israel In some sense then, there was a national 
worship, not a foreign innovation but apparently an old super- 
stition, on which the people had fallen back, because, as they 
said, Jehovah would not atteiid to them. It appears also, that 
though the prophet in vision saw the seventy elders together,, 
the actual practice was that each elder had his own chamber 
of imagery (ver. 12). We have here in short an account of 
gentile or family idolatry, in which the head of each house acted — 
as priest. And the family images which are the object of the 
cult are those of unclean reptiles and quadrupeds (nfiTIil 2^6*1 
VpB^*). The last point is important. The word VpB? is in the ^ 

Levitical law the technical term for a creature that must not be 
used as food. That such prohibitions are associated with the 
totem system of animal worship is well known. The totem is 
not eaten by men of its stock, or else is eaten sacramentally on 
special occasions, while conversely to eat the totem of an enemy 
is a laudable exploit. Thus in the fact that the animals wor- 
shipped were unclean in the Levitical sense we gain an addi- 
tional argument that the worship was of the totem type. And 
finally, to clinch the whole matter, we find that among the 
worshippers Ezekiel recognised Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan — p 
that is of the rock badger (E.V. coney), which is one of the 
unclean quadrupeds (Deut. xiv. 7; Lev. xi. 5), and must there- 
fore have been figured on the wall as his particular stock-god 
and animal ancestor. It so happens that the totem character 
of the shaphan, or, as the Arabs call him, the wabr, is certified - 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 7 
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by a quite independent piece of testimony. The Arabs of the 
Sinai peninsula to this day refuse to eat the flesh of the wahvy 
^ whom they call " man's brother," and suppose to be a human 
being transformed. Were a man to break this rule he could 
never look on his father and mother again (Palmer, Desert of 
the ExoduSy i. p. 98). The close connection which we have 
found to exist between Arab tribes and southern Judah, and the 
identity of so many of the stock-names among the two, give this 
fact a direct significance*. 

The connection between animal worship and forbidden foods 
is a point which calls for special investigation. In the case of 
the Hebrews it is well known that no one has yet given a 
I satisfactoiy theory of the distinction between clean and unclean 
animals. But it can hardly be doubted that there is a conscious 
-^antithesis to heathen ceremonies in which unclean animals 
were sacrificed and eaten as a religious act, as indeed is expressly 
affirmed for the swine, the mouse, and the VpS^ or unclean 

— creatures generally, inlsai. Ixvi. 17; Ixv. 4; Ixvi. 3. The mouse 
^ has already come before us as a proper name both in Judah and 
in Edom, and we have it as a stock-name in Arabia, while its 
religious importance is also indicated in 1 Sam. vi. 4. The 
swine too occurs in the Old Testament as a proper name, 1 Chr. 
xxiv. 15; Neh. x. 21. Whether the heathen sacrifices of such 
animals' were sacramental in stocks of the same name or tri- 
umphant in hostile stocks, I do not pretend to decide. But the 
former is more likely, because then the Mosaic prohibition 
would fit into the old custom (which forbids the ordinary use 
of the totem as food), while at the same time expressing protest 
against the occasional sacramental use. And in the case of 

^ There can be little doubt that the ed. BnMq i. 31) sons of ATntm son of 
-^ wabr was onoe an Arabic totem, though Lad, who dwelt in sandy Arabia and 
the proverb *' more contemptible than were destroyed by God or transformed 
a wabr" (Fr. i. p. 493) is not respect- into one-legged monsters. In spite of 
ful. Wabra {the female rock-badger) the a in the first syllable, this seems to 
oocmrs in the mythical genealogies of be the plural of wabr and tobeavaria- 
the Qod&'ites (Abulf. p. 182) and also tion of the Bedawi legend. It is curi- 
as the name of a place (Sprenger, p. 39). ous that the Arabs caU the wabr the 
The people of WabAr are in the mythi- shee'p of the children of Israel. 
oal history (Tabar! i. 214, Ibn Athir 
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the Syrian sacred fish we know that habitual abstinence from — 
this kind of food did go with its use in religious ritual \ 

Our analysis of the testimony of Esekiel appears to prore 
that superstition of the totem kind had still a hold on the 
Israelites in the last years of the independence of the kingdom -^ 
of Judah. I shall now attempt to shew that in the time of 
David the kinship x»f animal stocks was still acknowledged 
between Israel and the surrounding nations. For this purpose 
I observe that David seems to have belonged to the serpent r" 
stock* AmoDg his ancestors the most prominent is Nahshon, ^ 
who bears the serpent-name with the usual termination. 
Again Abigail, who in 1 Chron. ii 16 appears as David's 
sister, was the daughter of Nahash (2 Sam. xvii. 25). Hence it 
follows either that Jesse was himself called by the stock-name 
of Serpent, or, what is of equal force for our argument, that the 
members of his stock were called diildren of the Serpent. 
With this it agrees that in the temple at Jerusalem a brazen r 
serpent was worshipped up to the time of Hezekiah by burning 
incense before it, just as was done according to Ezekiel in the 
gentile worship of his day (2 Kings xviii. 4). The temple was 
the court chapel of David's dynasty and was not likely to 
contain the animal deity of another stock. David himself was 
beyond such worship; but there were teraphim in his house 
(1 Sam, xix. 13), and many of his descendants were gross 
idolaters. Finally, Adonijah chose the serpent-stone as the ^ 
place of his coronation (1 Kings L 9). Now it has always been 
a puzzle that David was on such friendly terms with Nahash f 
king of the Ammonites, who was a great enemy of Israel, 
and especially of Israel beyond the Jordan, with which district 

^ Aihenaeus lib. viii. cap. 37, Lu- p. 46) the ftcknowledgment in the 

cian De Syr. Dea, cap. 14, Xen. Anab. mysteries of the Harramans that dogs, X ~ 

i. 4, 9, and other references in Selden ravens and ants are "our brothers." 

De Diis Syris il 3, Movers Phoenizier —Of forbidden foods among the hea- 

I. 391. That the Syrians would not then Arabs I can say almost nothing; 

eat pigeons has been noticed above. bat some facts are certainly to be fonnd 

On the forbidden foods of the heathen in the traditions of the prophet. There 

of Harran, see Sn-Nedtm in Ohwolson were apparently discussions about the 

n. 9 seq. As I do not enlarge on eating of locusts and birds (Hamaker's "^ 

Syrian animal worship I may here cite notes on Ps. Wftkidy, p. 15). 
also from the same author (Chwolson, 

7-2 
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David from an early period cultivated friendly relations. And 
the curious tjhing is that the friendship between the two 
houses was not broken even by the great and bitter war that 
destroyed Ammonite independence, for a son of the Ammonite 
serpent was among the foremost to help David in his flight 
from Absalom (2 Sam. xvii. 27). It would seem that the true 
solution lies in the common serpent-stock, which was a stronger 
bond than all motives of national hostility. As the Ammonites 
were presumably less advanced in culture than Israel, it is 
quite possible that by their law Hanun was not of his father's 
stock at all. 

In closing this paper I shall advert in a single word to the 
bearings of the subject on the great problem of the Old Tes- 
tament religion. It is a favourite speculation that the Hebrews 
or the Semites in general have a natural capacity for spiritual 
religion. They are either represented as constitutionally mono- 
theistic, or at least we are told that their worship had in it from 
the first, and apart from revelation, a lofty character from which 
spiritual ideas were easily developed. That was not the opinion 

-^ of the prophets, who always deal with their nation as one 
peculiarly inaccessible to spiritual truths and possessing no 
natural merit which could form the ground of its choice as the 
people of Jehovah. Our investigations appear to confirm this 
judgment, and to shew that the superstitions with which the 
spiritual religion had to contend were not one whit less de- 
grading than those of the most savage nations. And indeed 
the second commandment, the cardinal precept of spiritual 
worship, is explicitly directed against the very worship of the 

-»^ denizens of air, earth and water which we have been able to 
trace out. It does not appear that Israel was, by its own 
wisdom, more fit than any other nation to rise above the lowest 
level of heathenism \ 

W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 

^ The sobfltitntMn of an image for stated by Xenophon, that the living 

the living animal god is well illustrated fish were themselves treated as divine. 

\ by the golden and silver fish used in To the fish stock may be referred the 

the worship of Atergatis (Athenaeus, Hebrew Ben Nun and Sjpriac ] i n i . #^ 

L c.), which do not afifect the fact, as 
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560 Tres equitum numero turmae ternique vagantur 
Ductores: pueri bis seni quemque secuti 
Agmine partito fulgent paribusque magistris. 

677 Postquam omnem laeti consessum oculosque suorum 
Lustravere in equis, signum clamore paratis 
Epytides longe dedit, insonuitque flagello. 

580 OUi discurrere pares atque agmina terni 
Diductis solvere choris, nirsusque vocati 
Convertere vias infestaque tela tulere. 
Inde alios cursus ineunt aliosque recursus 
Adverisis spatiis, altemosque orbibus orbes 

585 Impediunt, pugnaeque cient simulacra sub armis; 
Et nunc terga fuga nudant, nunc spicula vertunt 
Infensi, facta pariter nunc pace feruntur. 

One of the purposes which Virgil most consistently and 
most completely carried out in the Aeneid was that of giving 
to the forms of Boman ceremonial the grace and authority 
of remote antiquity. He did this by ascribing their insti- 
tution to the great missionary who, by command of fate and 
with heaven's sanction, first, and for all time, established , 
in Latium mores ritusque sacrorwm. His motive was to 
assist the second Aeneas, the great revivalist, Augustus, to 
bring about the moral and religious regeneration of Rome. 
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Virgil shows, in the performance of his task, a wide and 
minute acquaintance with pontifical and augural learning; 
and he points, with almost formal exactness, the smallest de- 
tails of ceremonial procedure. 

Hence he would have made a striking departure from his 
general practice, if, in the present elaborate passage, he had 
not given an accurate picture of the 'certomiwa' exhibited 
in the 'ludicrum Trcjae,* so lately revived and celebrated by 
the Emperor. That he intended to give such an accurate 
picture of the game, and that he himself, at any rate, thought 
he had done so, is demonstrated by the emphatic lines (596 — 
602) with which he ends the scene. In these lines he tells us 
distinctly that the manoeuvres which were then first performed 
became fixed and traditional : and he would hardly have told 
us this, had he not furnished us with an account, poetical indeed 
but pretty definite, of what they were. 

The text seems to require a different view of the turma from 
that generally taken ; and, although the rejection of this new 
view will not invalidate the interpretation of the evolutions 
to be given below, its acceptance will make them clearer, and 
will increase the importance and magnificence of the spectacle. 
Virgil's words (560 — 576) seem most easily and most exactly 
to bear this sense: — Troops of m:ounted boys, in number three^ 
ride about, each troop v/nder the guidance of three leaders {front- 
rank men, fuglemen) : each leader has behind him, a/nd wnder 
his control, a file of twelve boys, each file riding in a separate 
and distinct line ; and the troops, as wholes, are commanded by 
three chief-captavas, corresponding to each other in position and 
authority, Priamus, Atys amd lulus. 

The following figure will represent one turma or ajdes. 
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In this way temi gets its proper force. Of course there are 
many passages in Virgil where distributives are used very 
nearly as cardinals ; but here, where numbers are emphatically 
important (observe nvmero^ and see below) such a usage would 
be very careless and ambiguous. Besides, temi just below has 
its proper force, and is there also used in close relation to these 
ductores. In this way, also, we get the ductores as special 
officers, whose presence and guidance will be absolutely neces- 
sary in the formation of the several agmina into chori (580) ; 
and we may remark that ducere is the word regularly employed 
in Latin to signify the marshalling of chori {diductis 581) ; and 
that ckori is particularly appropriate to bodies of twelve boys, 
as the Greek chorus (at least in Aeschylus) consists exactly 
of that number of members. Agmine partita, too, gets a clear 
and distinct meaning, and one which has an important bearing 
on what is to follow, for each agmen will have to perform an 
independent evolution ; and agmen itself thus obtains the 
same signification which it must bear in 580, which, is at 
the same time its original signification. Cf. I. 393, Aspice 
Ins senos laetantes agmine cycno8...ordine longo, Pueri bis 
seni quemque secuti in the same way is not only accurately 
translated, but is strictly parallel to the similar phrase 
employed in ix. 159 — 164, an unmistakeable reminiscence 
of the present passage, where too, as here, we have a chief- 
captain and under-officers, each of the latter with a specified 
following. 

'Interea vigilum excubiis obsidere portas 
Cura datur Messapo, et inoenia cingere fiammia 
Bis septem Rutuli, muros qui milite servent, 

Delecti; ast illos centeni quemque sequuntur 

Discumint etc.* 

Still further, dtictores being distinguished from magistris, 
we avoid an aimless tautology ; and magistria has great appro- 
priateness (cf. TTiagister equitum) as signifying the more digni- 
fied posts of chief authority held by the three noble youths, 
who are now immediately named. 
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Each complete turma^, then, requires 40 boys, and the whole 
game 120 boys. It need hardly be said, that the effect of the 
spectacle would be in ditect proportion to the numbers en- 
gaged in it. It is improbable that Augustus' magnificence 
would have been content with anything on a small scale; 
and Virgil would describe what he saw. Lest however it be 
objected that Aeneas could hardly find so many boys for the 
purpose of this show among his followers, it will be well to 
examine for a moment the magnitude of the Aenead expe- 
dition as it was conceived by Virgil. Aeneas is filled with 
wonder at the ingens numerus (iL 796) of Ttojan exiles waiting 
to accompany him, and adds still more in. 8. They fill the 
shores, ill. 71, IV. 410, 582. Some die in Crete, iii. 140, and 
Orontes and his Lycian ship are lost, I. 113. Yet Dido's gift to 
the crews of the remainder consists of no less than 20 bulls^ 
100 swine, 100 sheep and 100 Iambs — ^Acestes v. 61 gives 
38 oxen — , and although only the nobler Trojans and Tyrians 
dine in the hall with Dido and Aeneas, yet 200 waiters are 
provided. The day after Aeneas' return to Sicily, before the 
Sicanians gather at the news, he calls his companions to a 
meeting, and proceeds to Anchises' tomb muUis cma milihus 
V. 75. In Sicily he leaves a populus (v. 750), and only takes 
lectos juvenes to Italy. Yet on his arrival there he sends to La- 
tinus centum oratores delectos (vii. 152) ; in X. 120 his followers 
in the fortified camp are called Ugio Aeneadvm; and no less 
than 1000 lecH accompany Pallas' corpse, XI. 61. We must 
remark also the enormous preparations made to repel him, 
VIL 629 sqq. and elsewhere ; and the details of the slaughter 
in the battles suggest the presence of large numbers of 
Trojans. 

If, again, we look at Aeneas* fleet, we find it consists, after 
Orontes' loss, of 19 ships, some of great size. For instance, 
the * Chimaera' was a trireme, and was urbis opus, V. 119 ; and 
we hear of two biremes, VIII. 79. The magnitude of the 
Virgilian ship may be inferred from x. 163 sqq. where 4000 



1 Each turma equitum in the Boman legion consisted, on an average, of about 
40 men. 
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allies axe'caniedin 30 ships, yielding an average of about 130 
men per vessel Hence the fleet of Aeneas may be supposed to 
have been easily able to furnish 120 boys for the Trojan game, 
or, in other words, but 6 or 7 from each ship. 

Lastly, lest Acestes be thought unable to mount so many 
as 117 or 118 boys, we -may remember that Latinus (vn. 275) 
had no less than 300 choice steeds in his own stables. 

575 — 587. The horsemen began their movements by riding 
round the consessiis of spectators, for the gratification of their 
£riends. Then the three troops took their stations (paratis), 
which it is most natural to suppose were equidistant from one 
another, that is at the angles of an equilateral triangle, in the 
middle of the large 'circus' which had been cleared for them 
(551). 

All three troops perform the same movements simultaneously ; 
and it is indispensable to recognise the fact that the number 
three is the basis of the operations. Virgil shows this himself, 
clearly enough, by dwelling on the word; *tre8 numero,* 'temi/ 
^una — alter — extremus,* Spares,' ^teniV 

Firsty at the given signal, the troops rode off in different 
directions but in similar formation. 
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Then each troop detached its constituent files into three 
widely separated groups (the shape of which is not defined, 
except by the word chori, which suggests small sqiiares). 



+ .-. 



. '. + 



+ •. 



.\ + 



ITien, reforming into troops again oJb the word of command, 
they wheeled round and made for ihe centre^ with arms levelled 
for amihat 





/N 



Thus we see the important duties that devolved on the due- 
tores, of dressing their files, detaching and forming them into 
the chyri, and then reforming them into their positions in the 
troops. 
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Then they enter on other movementa, departing from and 
returning to their Nations on corresponding courses {lists, 
grounds), &ich troop, by the circle it describes, cutting the circles 
described by its rvvais; and thus they awaJce a mimicry of 
armed conflict— for at one time aU the troops are flying from 
one another and exposing their flanks, ai cmather time they couch 
their spears as they bear down on one another, and at last they 
strike a truce and ride side by side in line together. 

All these are the effects presented 'by a single simple move- 
ment. Starting from their stations, to which the close of the 
first movement (which was probably repeated) restored them, 
each troop simultaneously with the others describes a circle, 
say to the left, in such a way that it cuts the circles described 
by the other two troops on the corresponding grounds (which 
overlap). From the figure it is obvious that the troops will 




never actually collide; for by the time 1 is at c, 2 will be at a 
and 3 at b. In the first half of the movement, as soon as 
they have passed these points, they will appear to be flying, 
each from the other two, as in the dotted arrows. But in the 
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second balf^ as they are returning (through x, y and z), eacli 
troop will appear to be charging both the others at once. 

That this movement, so simple in principle and performance, 
will present a complicated spectacle to the eye will be readily 
recognised by all who remember the 'double lancers' performed 
by the riders at the circus. Of course it is not proposed to tie 
down this movement of the Trojamentum to the exact figure 
drawn above^ but only to the principle of it. Just the same 
principle, if the centres are drawn closer together, gives 




Or, if the centres are after each round shifted equally, in the 
same direction, up the ground, the result, produced by the 
same simple evolution, is a figure remarkable miWlabyrirdheis 
fleasihuSy* and intricate enough in appearance to satisfy the most 
Trojan-minded or erratic 'school of dolphins.* 

F. P. SIMPSON. 
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A PHILOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OP THE MYTH OF 
THE SIRENS. 



Besides the mythical songstaresses 

nipifv means 

1. A small kind of bee; Arist. H. A. 9, 40. 2: prov. ap. 
Suid.^ s.y., aeiprjv fikv if>tkov dr/yiWei ^elvov Se fieX^rra; so 
Hesjch. aevprjv fiiKirra^ 

2. A bird. 

(a) a nightingale^ {d^jhovk) Anth. Gr. App. 349. 
(6) a swan. Suid, 

3. A sort of bM. 

On these meanings we may remark that in general aeiprjv 
would seem to mean * something that gives forth sounds/ a 
humming bee, a tinkling bell or a bird as chirping, singing, &c.: 
and that of these meanings that of 'bird' is commonest and 
most developed. 

Connexions of <r€cprjp may be found in d-alp-a-Ko^ the 
name of a locust without wings in Diosc. 2. 57 and ai-alX^ 
apx>^% the Paphian word for a partridge (Hesych.). The root 
would seem to be SVAR to sound (Curt. Gr. Etym. no. 619) 
which appears in Ch. Slavonic in the form svir. d-alp-aKo^ (for 
d-afvp-aKO'^:) then will be the locust that does not buzz, as 
opposed to d/cplSi ra xaT apovpav drihovv Anth. Pal. 7. 190 : 

I The Muse, called an di;$(6y in Anth. Bergk 820 (7)» So too the Sirens are 
FaL App. 338, drf96m -Hjy fieTdyrfpw^ is oalled dii66ves by Lycophron 653. 
called d \lyeui Zeipi/jv by Alcman, 
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and triHrtk-apO'^ a reduplicated form from ("fcr^-o-Ft/a-apo-?) 
will be the 'whirring ' partridge. 

I will now endeavour to shew the connexion between the 
meaning * bird ' or * singing-bird' which we have found in treipriPy 
and the Xuprjv€^ of mythology. 

First the Sirens are usually represented with bird4ike forms. 
They appear in ancient delineations as winged creatures with 
birds' wings or lirds* legs, or as birds with human heads: some- 
times they are represented as flying upwards (Muller Ancient 
Art § 393). So too in the poets they appear as irrepoipopoi, 
Eur. Hel. 167, or as bird-footed Anax. Neott. 1. 21. Suidas, s.v. 
aTTrepa, mentions that they were deprived of their wings after 
their contest with the Muses* (v. infr.). In the Vita Sophoclis 
we read <f>aa-l S* in koX t^ fivijfMTi,' a-eiprjva erritrrqa-av' at Si 
XeXi^Sova j(a\Kfiv, where the MSS. reading has been altered 
to lerjXjqZova without suflBcient cause. It is very doubtful 
whether the K'q\f}Z6v&; had a distinct personality; they may 
have been cmly another name for the Sirens. The passage in 
Pindar on which, as explained by the Grammarians, their 
existence as mythical songstresses depends, is Fr. 25 xpi5<r€Mit 
S' cf virepwov a^iSov /crfkrfSove^ : and of itself plainly proves 
nothing. Stephanus (Thesaurus s.v.) takes them to be figures 
of women chanting charms. On their supposed representation 
in art Muller § 393 says ** The KeUdcmes of the Locrian vase rest 
on a false reading : at Delphi they were birds : c£ Amalth. 1. 3. 
122." This is surely not enough evidence to alter conjecturally 
a passage where the MS. reading gives an adequate sense. 
And such ;;^€Xt8oi/a gives : for, if birds were fitted to be symbols 
of death (see below), the swallow, ihe migratory bird of the 
Greeks, was peculiarly fitted to be so. 

Secondly, the appearance of the Sirens on tombs, e.g, on 
Erinna's — see her epitaph beginning orSXaL koI X€ipTJve<: ifial 



1 It is trae that late writers, e.g. Homer*s aocoont, which was not im- 

OTid Met. 5. 555 and others, repre- naturally supposed to represent them 

sent them as having wings bestowed as maidens without wings, and to a 

on them, not taken away, and give harmonistio attempt to reconcile these 

stories to account for this. But this supposed wingless Sirens with the 

is probably due to a misconception of winged Sirens of Art. 
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KoX ir€v0tfi€ Kptoa-ae Bergk 927, on Sophocles' (Vita Soph. Lc.) 
and on Hephaestion's, Diod. Sic. 17. 115, gives another indica- 
tion. Death, or departure from life, is variously symbolized 
on ancient monuments. A great many indicate the journey to 
the nether world by the horse's head (MuUer § 431). The same 
idea appears in the toings of ©ai^aro? and in the winged figures 
which represent the '^vx^i or elBooXa when parted from the 
body, Muller (§ 397. 1 sqq.). These souls are even represented 
by birds : Muller mentions one tomb where the figure appears, 
like a Siren, as a bird with a human head. There could hardly 
be a more appropriate sign for the mysterious vanishing of life 
than * the way of the eagle in the air' Prov. 30. 19 : or a more 
significant symbol for the departed soul than the bird that has 
soared into the sky. Compare Eur. Med. 440, ovS* er alSw 
'TStXKaSi ra fjueydXif fievei aiOepia 8' avifrrai and especially 
Eur. Hec. 69 Kal pvp ixelva fiev QavovT avittraro^ where 
Madvig's emendation dpopffT, pace viri tanti dixerim, turns 
poetry into prose. 

In the third place the legend of the Sirens* contest with the 
Muses affords another indication. It may be compared with 
another contest of the Muses, that with the daughters of Pierus 
(Ov. Met. 6. 302 &c.), when the vanquished were changed into 
birds. The contrast is curious : the Pierides, mythical maidens, 
are punished by transformation into birds ; the Sirens, mythical 
birds already, by loss of their wings. Another rival of the 
Sirens is Orpheus, the first poet-singer of Greece. When the 
Argonauts passed their island, the Sirens sang in vain : for 
Orpheus surpassed them and broke their spell, and the Sirens 
threw themselves into the sea, and were transformed into rocks; 
Strabo v. p. 222, &c. Compare the death of the nightingale in 
hex contest with the poet, which I believe is an old Teutonic 
fable. These legends seem to go back to the earliest discovery 
of the arts. Man in the first delight of an invention compares 
it with the analogues in nature which perhaps have suggested it, 
and awards to himself in the person of its fabulous discoverer or 
patron deity the palm of superiority. Thus the birds have 
to yield to the bards, the spider (Apdxvrj) to the spinner 
(IlaWa?). 
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Filially, although the account of the Sirens in Homer haa 
assumed almost entirely the shape of a pure myth, there are in 
it one or two slight traces of its origin in fact. One is the cir- 
cumstance that the Sirens* appearance is not described. Ulysses 
and his crew, evidently did not see, but only heard them. Like 
birds in a wood, they were to the passing mariner ' vox et prae- 
terea nihil.' Again the mention of the dead calm is significant. 
Before coming to the island, says Ulysses, Od. 12. 165 T6<f>pa hi 
KapwaXlfJU0<: i^iKero vr)v<: evepyrj^ vfjaov XeiprfvoviV hreiye yap 
ovpo^ ajn^fuov: but when they reached it, avrix eireir avefJM^ 
fi€v iirava-aTO rjSk yaXi^prj eirXero vijvefMif)' KoifiTicr^ he Kifiara 
SaifjbODv. The song of the birds — ^were they not nightingales ? 
ahivaxov the epithet applied to them in Od. 23. 326 might well 
be paraphrased by Tennyson's " hurries and precipitates With 
fast thick warble its delicious notes*" — ^would not be heard in 
rough weather nor noticed in a rapid passage. 

Are we then to suppose that this beautifiil myth arose from 
the concurrence of two circumstances on an actual voyage — the 
singing of birds in the woods of a desert island and strong 
currents setting towards its shore and compelling sailors to lean 
to their oars {irpaireiFovTe^ ipica-eiv v. 194) if they would 
escape the shipwreck of their predecessors ? 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

Note. After writing the above (in July, 1877) I met with 
a passage from the Amalthea which I transcribe below. I have 
not been able to refer to Ferhengi Sohuurts book. "So sind 
die Sirenen welche zum Theile gefiedert waren (und auch die 

1 Unless indeed it refers to their the phiral. Had Homer meant that 

numbers and pdnts out that the wood there were only two Sirens, he would 

was 'vocal' with innumerable birds, have said so expressly and not have 

In this case it will be a trace of the left it to be gathered from the use of 

original meaning of the story, and the a number which was not limited in 

use will be the same as in iZw&w fie» the Epic language to a dual sense; and 

X«r(r<£(iw. The dual Xapripouy, as is still less would he have destroyed all 

clear from a comparison of the diffe* traces of the indication by changing 

rent passages where it occurs, is used, from this number to the plural, 
as in other cases, interchangeably with 
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griechischen Musen tragen Fedem auf dem Haupte wie die 
agyptischen auf den Mumiengemftldea) urapriinglich ntchU ala 
der africanische Vogel Sirenas welcher nach der im Ferhengi 
Schuuri (II. Bd. BL 90) uberliefiBrten Sage durch die Locher 
seines Schnabels wohllautende Tone flotet zu deren Hervor- 
bringung musikalische Instrumente erfunden wurden." 

I have since also found the derivation of aevp^v in -4. Vani- 
cek's Etymological Dictionary. I am glad to be able to quote 
these independent confirmations of the explanation. 



Journal of Philology, yol. iz. 
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ON A CHORUS OF THE CHOEPHOROE 
935—972 (Dindorf)>, 921—959 (Paley), 

with remarks upon the verb roTra^o) and its cognates. 



This song of triumph is sung by handmaidens of the house 
of Agamemnon immediately after the double murder of 
iEgisthus and Klytaemnestra. In Professor Paley's latest 
edition' it stands as follows: — 

935 ifioKe fikv SUa JIpuifilBai^ TCP^^V ^'^P' ^* 

^apviiKO^ iroLvd' 
i^LoKe 8' €49 hojiov rhv *AyafjL€fjLvovo^ 

eka'xe K eh to irav 
940 TlvOo'Xpvo'Ta^ ^vyd^ 

OeoOev ev fppaSaiaiv (opfj/rjfiivo^. 
hroXoXv^aTy ©, heairoavvcov Sofucov crrp. ^, 

dva^vya^ KaK&v koX Kredvcov rpi^ofi 
viraX SvoLV /juiaaropoiv 
945 Bv(roLfJLov rv'xa^. 

€fjLoX€ B* w /jbiXei /cpvirraSiov fiax<i^ dvr, a!, 

So\L6<f>pci)v iroLvd. 
€0iy€ S* iv lidj(a xepo^ irrirvfito^ 
A*o9 Kopa, — l^iKav Si viv 
960 irpoa-arfopevofjuev 

PporoX rvxpine^ ^aXcS?, — 
6\€0piov irviovix hr e)(j9pot^ kotov* 

^ These numbers are used throughout. 
3 Written in August 1879. 
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ravirep 6 Ao^ia<;, 6 Tlapvfura-la^ arp. y. 

fjL&yav e')(a)v fJiArxj^v j(0ovo^ hropdia- 
955 t^wv 086X0)9 Bo\lav 

fiXairrofiipav ')(povia'Oel(rav i'rroij(€Ta$. 

Kpareirai Si w©? t6 Oeiov to pjj 
virovpyeip kukoW 
960 a^Lov S' oifpavovypv apx^tv ae^eiv. 
irdpa rh ^cS? iZeiv, 

p^a r d<l>rfpi0r)v '^dXiop oIk€t£v. am, ff. 

ova y€ p»dv Sop^OL' iroXi^p ayav yphvov 

yapLaiirereh iicArff ocl 

* * « * 

965 rd'ya l!k itavriKfi^ j(p6vo^ dpsi^erai dvr. y\ 
irpoOvpa SaypArtov, orav dif! karia^ 

. irav ikdarj pLvao^ 
Ka0app,olaw drav i\arriploi^' 
rv)(ai S' evTrpoatoirSKoiTOi, ro irav 
970 ISetv irpevpbeuel^ 

p^eroiKOL^ hopjov ireaouvrai irdXiv^ 
irdpa TO ^0)9 ISelv* 

It has long been seen that the first difficulty here lies in 
determining the atrophic distribution. 935 — 941 answer to 
946 — 962. The counterpart, therefore, to 942 — 945 must be 
found, as well as a complete strophe and antistrophe, some- 
where after 952. In the editions before Hermann all beyond 
this line is chaos, but the first attempt to arrange it shewed 
that there were not verses enough to satisfy this metrical re- 
quirement, and subsequent editors have accordingly marked 
a lacuna. The uncorrected reading of 953 — 959 is this (see 
Hemjann ad loc.) — 

rdirep 6 Ao^la<i 6 TJapvd(r<no^ 

p,€yav ^(ov P'vxov 'xfiovo^ eir* oyOeL 

a^€v aS6\a>9 ioXia^ 

fi\awTop,ipav iv j(p6voi^ 

Oetarav iiroix^rai 

KparelraL ttw rh 0€iov irapd t6 p^fj 

virovpyetv xaxoh. 

8—2 
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There is a variant toXiav in 954. Hermann supposes the 
lacuna to begin in the middle of 954, and to cover something 
over six lines. He and all the editors treat hr oxOci as spu- 
rious, and most follow him as to placing the lacuna. But the 
passage is clearly continuous. Professor Paley gives the general 
sense — Apollo has sent Vengeance to the house of Agamemnon 
— and substitutes, as we see, iiropOtd^ayv^ for iir oxOei a^ev. 
I believe however that err' oxOei a^ev has lost nothing but an 
.iota subscript; the real error, a very slight one, is elsewhere. 
It is not the god or the land, but the mountain and its great 
rock-cave, which are called by the epithet Hapvaaio^y as Hapva- 
<rio^ Kopvifyfj Eur. Iph. T. 1244, Ion 86, Hapvaaia kKltv^ Soph. 
Ant. 1144, Parnasia rupes Verg. Eel. 6. 29, Jlapvda-to^ /^i^09 
Pind. Pyth. 10. 8. Here the inflexion has been altered with 
the usual carelessness to suit Ao^iaf; the nearer word, leaving 
ex^yv without the article which it requires*. The ori^al 
then had 

rdinrep 6 Aoftia? 6 Uapvcuri^ 
fjbiyav e^ft)!/ fjivxov X0ov6^ hr ox^^p 
af aSo\a)9 SoXlav, 
whom LoxiaSf who dwells in the great rock-cave on Pama^ssus' 
hill, sent with her righteous craft 

The last syllable of oxO^ replaces the final iambus of the 
dochmiac foot — but of the metre more presently; afe is of 
course transitive, sped; the slip a^ev made by persons ignorant 
of the versification needs no explanation. But if a|e be sound, 
€7rolx€Tai is not, there being no room in the sentence for 
another verb; and this inference is, in fact, a strong confirma- 
tion, iiroixco-ffai is a Homeric compound not elsewhere found 
in tragedy. In Homer it has two senses : 

(1) to go after, pursue as in II. 5. 330, 

o Sk l^inrpiv ejTwx^ro vrfXei j^a\A:o5, 

1 I am not quite sure that, even if no- more harsh than /9o# Aoiyhp even, 

thing nearer to the MS. could be found, ^ Professor Paley*s Uappaaaias is in 

the construction hropOid^i ALktjp, Tie this respect equally satisfactory, but 

Bummom Vengeance^ could be justified. as Uappdaios demands the substantive 

'Eirdp$idi^€iv is to raise the voice high oxOoSf so ox^v cannot stand without 

{op0ioi)y so that iiropdid^iiv LiK-qv seems the epithet. 
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(2) to go one after the other, go frequently as ia II. 1. 383, 

rh S' cTT^ero icr}\a Oeoto 
iravrrf dva oTparov €vpvv» 

Neither of these senses is appropriate here ; Dor indeed did 
Apollo go as the avenger, or go for the avenger, or, in shoii;, go 
at all, but sent Orestes. On the other hand the passive pkairro' 
fievav demands the mention of some agency by which Vengeance 
was checked. Now Hermann's ^ovurOeia-av is clearly right in 
the word, but clearly not right in the case, for who would 
join fikaiTTOfievav xpovf^Oeco'cw without a copula? The only 
other case possible is 'xpoviad^'iatvy and this points to a hidden 
dative. We are now in a position to restore the line with 
some probability thus — 

pXairrofievav "XpovLadelGiv iir ovKirai^, 

that is, though she has been held in check became the hcyasehold 
were laggards. Compare for the construction Herodotus 4. 154 
errl dvyarpl dfirjropL eyrffj^e aWtjv yvvauca^ he married a^ain 
because he had an orphan daughter, and the like. The hand- 
maidens hint that if Agamemnon's men had had any spirit, 
they would have avenged him without waiting for assistance, 
and this in turn explains the next two lines, to be read as 
Professor Paley gives them (except that t€ not he is more likely 
to have been lost being a repetition of the last syllable of 
KpareiTaC) and translated thus — and Ood, with reverence be it 
said, is withheld from aiding cowards. 

Since then the lacuna is not at Une 954, where is it ? 
Professor Paley puts it at 964, but makes no remark. M. Weil 
thinks there are two lacunae. It will be best to follow the ode 
to the end, and see if there is any break. 

960—962 offer no difficulty; a^iov S' is the MS. reading 
but can hardly be right; Hermann a^ia S'; others a^iov, ^vhich 
I prefer; the slip d<f)rjpe0i}p for d<f>r}pe07f, through a doubling 
of the ^, was long ago corrected; oiKerwv for the MS. ot/tcov 
can be justified only by supposed metrical necessity and will 
therefore be rejected by those who believe what I have to say 
on this subject. 
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From this point to the end the connection of thought has 
never been traced, and Conington, for one, candidly leaves the 
■whole in a chain of doubts. Under these circumstances, discre- 
tion would command me to do the same, but that I think the 
track has been missed for want not of erudition but of a single 
hint from the poet himself, which accident might have discovered 
to any one. The first thing to observe is the sudden change of 
time from the past (^^e... 0^17^6^17) to the future {dfiel'^eTai... 
irea-ovvrai), emphasized by the strong disjunctive ye fjui^v. A 
coming deliverance is expected, and in order to achieve it the 
house or, dropping the figure, the household of Agamemnon are 
called upon to shake off their lethargy. What is this deliver- 
ance ? .^Sgisthus and Klytaemnestra are dead already, and are 
we to suppose that the violent language of 968 refers merely 
to the removal of the bodies and the blood-stains ? To enter 
into this we must look back to the closing scene of the Agor- 
memnon, where, upon the death of his enemy, -Sgisthus comes 
to take possession. He brought with him a strong guard of 
<l>tkoi Xojfirai (Ag. 1650), by whose help, paid with his ill-gotten 
wealth (Ag. 1638), he promised to keep a tight hand upon 
disaffection (Ag. 1623, 1640 etc.). It was with difficulty that 
Klytaemnestra prevented an outbreak on the spot, and in Cho. 
768 foil, we are let know that the situation has^ not improved in 
the interval. The tight hand is now removed, fju&ya '^akiov 
d(l>rfp€0rj, and the servants anticipate with bitter glee the immi- 
nent expulsion of these alien and detested mercenaries, these 
fjueroiKOL Sofjuovy as they call them in Cho. 971. 

Now to translate — 963 But v(p, Oh house, too long did ye 
still grovel, 965 — 968 "The repetition in i\A(rrf...i\aTnploi^,** 
says Professor Paley, " is remarkable." It is indeed ; and it is 
the least remarkable thing in these lines, which have the one 
merit of being transparent nonsense. But soon the perfect time 
(or all the time) will pass (that is, enter or leave) the house- 
portaly when it shall have chased all pollution from the hearth 
with poison-chasing purges. As a slight improvement iravreXfj^ 
'Xp6vo<: is commonly rendered all-accomplishing time, against 
which something might be said, were it necessary. But sup- 
pose we concede this, and also concede, as we may do without 
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the apocryphal assurance of Eunu 286, that IWe is a puri- 
fying agent. Still what is the sense of saying that Time 
will 9oon enter the house, or soon leave it? By what figure 
of rhetoric does the house drive the filth from the hearth? 
Or if it is Time that drives it away, a thing in itself more 
practicable, then, worse and worse, how is Time to enter the 
house, or why must he go out, after doing so^t These last 
absurdities cannot, that I see, be otherwise removed, than by 
omitting altogether the clause 7rTav.,.fw<ro^^ and taking the 
instrumental dative KoOap/ioiaiv with the neuter verb dfiel^erai^ 
a common construction, as in Eur. Phoen. 1043 Ifia UvOlan: 
dirooTo'KauTiv OiZhrov^. We shall presently see how strongly 
this omission is confirmed by the strophic distribution. I 
suppose the omitted words to have been inserted at some 
early date as an explanation of iramekfi^ XP9vo^ the complete 
time, which certainly requires it. The author probably meant 
to express when Time shall drive away^ etc., and perhaps even 
wrote Btuv ikdaei which the MS. gives as a variant, a solecism 
not impossible in a Hellenistic imitator. But enough of him 
and his work. Out of what remains a sense can perhaps be 
extracted — hvt soon all that tim£ (that is, the time of slavery 
just mentioned) tuill leave the house-portal, driven by poison- 
chasing purges. This is not grossly absurd, but I cannot say I 
am content with it. To speak of a past period (note the tense of 
eKeurOe) as soon about to depart is a confusion of thought which 
it will be hard to prove upon iEschylus, and there is another 
objection to such a personification of x/odi/o?, an objection of a 
kind which, remote as we are from the thought and feeling of 
the ancient Greeks, we are seldom able to use in the criticism 
of their literature. No generation of writers or readers is 
indifferent in the selection of metaphors, but has arbitrary 
habits and tastes about them, such as only contemporaries can 
understand. Now we happen to know that to clothe Time 
with a bodily form, though common enough in modem lite- 

^ M. Weil's Ad^i; disguisea rather order of the words in the MSS. is irav 

than remoTes these diffioolties, and /tvo-of Ado-^. What should haye caused 

leaves others untouched. the transposition? 

' It is not even metrical, for the 
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rature, did not please the taste of the MapdOcdvofjuaxot, for 
the gentle phrase 'xpovov iroSa, admitted by Euripides (Bacch. 
889), is indicated by Aristophanes (Ran. 100) as one of the 
hazardous innovations (irapa/ce/civSvpevfieva) of the modem 
school. Where would this ridicule have fallen if -Sschylus 
himself in his most famous work had made Time walk in 
and out of the front-door as naturally as possible ? Besides, a 
period however unpleasant is too immaterial a mark for the 
savage abuse of these lines. I have called the language of 968 
violent; and it is so, even to the verge of poetic decorum. 
Kadap/jbol arav^ i\ari]pcoi is as the Scholiast says a periphrasis 
for purging medicine, artf meaning here a thing pernicious to 
the body, as for instance in Soph. Trach. 1103, 

vvv (iS3' avapOpo^ koX Karcppa/cwfj^vo^ 
TV(f>\7J^ vir drrj^: i/cireTropOrjfiai raXa?. 

/ am dismembered and rent in pieceSy and a secret poison hath 
miserably sapped my strength. The subject of dfiel'>^eTai, there- 
fore, should be some thing purgeable. I am thus led to believe 
that j^ovo^: is a corruption, probably a very old corruption, of a 
lost word xp^^o^ fii^K from the same stem as ^^atW (xpav-jto) 
to pollute. This is by no means the groundless guess that it 
may appear at first sight. Those who know what MSS. are 
will agree that Trai/reXe? ypavo^, if it were the original reading, 
would in such a MS. as that of the Ghoephoroe inevitably appear 
as iravTeXrj'; XP^^^^> %poi/o9 being extremely familiar, 'xpdvo<i in 
any case rare. In fact he who first expelled ;fpai/09 probably 
flattered himself on his ignorant expurgation. The question is 
really this, whether if the MS. had given ^P^^o^ we should have 
supposed it corrupt, or should have added it without demur to 
the scores of aira^ Xeyofjueva which every Greek poet contains. 
To put the same thing differently, it is a question of linguistic 
probability. Now 7^1^09 from yav- in ydvvfiai and Kpdvo^ from 
Kpav' in Kpdvtov shew that 5^az/o9 is neither impossible nor 
repugnant to Attic usage. But we can come nearer than this. 
Pollux (2. 97) tells us that the comedians, meaning of course 
the Attic comedians, used xai'09, a word like ;^az/09 not appa- 

1 MS. avavy but the correction, Stanley's, Ih certain. 
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rently to be found in any extant author, as a synonym of x^M^ 
the open mouth : and it is worth notice that Hesychius and 
the other lexicographers omit ;^ai/09 as well as 'xpavo^. The 
chance statement of Pollux has alone preserved it*. Now 
Xpavo^ is to 'xpaivto precisely as ;^ai/09 to ;^aiW, and we 
learn from this not only that j(pdvo^ is possible but to what 
sort of language it would belong, and why it should be rare. 
These forms had probably a popular and slightly vulgar smack 
not fit for literature, except in special cases. Now such a flavour 
of coarseness just suits the railing of triumphant menials against 
their fellows hired to oppress them, and so do the emphatic 
irameKh and irpodvpa. I should read then — 

Tcu)(a Se iravreKh; j(pavo^ dfiel'^erai 

irpoOvpa hfopArcDv 

KadapfAota-iv drdv iKarqpiOL^^ 
hut soon the filth (the foreign guard) shall be sent, every scrap of 
it, through the ovter door by poison-chasing purges\ 

The same word xpaw9 should replace the same corruption 
in a grotesque fragment of Pindar (150 or in Donaldson's ed. 
€f dSrjX, elS. 47), describing in the words of an eye-witness the 
devouring of two oxen, bones and all, by Herakles. 

Boia fioiSp 
OipfJL ISet avOpaKlav OTi-^avra irvpiirvod re 
adfiara' Kal tot iy(o (rapKwv t ivoTrdv 
elBov f}S* 6<TTeiov <rT€vayfi6v ^apvv' 
Tjv Se IBovTa ScaKpLvai ttoXXo? iv KaipA 'xpovo^, 

" In the last line," says Donaldson, " I take SiaKplvat iv KaipA 
together ' There was plenty of time for a person looking on to 
discern the whole proceeding aecurately.' " To say nothing of 

1 That Pollux does not deceive us ^ The history of the MS. text is 

we may be convinced, if we require probably this. Upon vaPTeXh xp^^^ 

convincing, by the existence of the there was an old gloss grcu^ yiAu<ros written 

derivative dxa^i^s. And though we after the line. A later editor assuming 

have not yet found fdx^ai^st as the xpdvos to be corrupt, took the gloss for 

equivalent of dxpoan-os, we do find the remskins of a lost verse explaining 

dxpaijs, which assumes a substantive irai^reX^Js xp^vot and filled it up accord- 

txpdost, related to x/wu'oJ as •xiuoi to ingly, borrowing his materials from 

Xavos* the context. 
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the sense, the proposed rendenDg of iv Kaip£ is wholly inad- 
missible, and the true rendering opportimely quite out of place. 
The whole context points to the mention of some other revolting 
incident of the meal, similar to the *' crackling of the flesh " 
and the " craunching of the bones." I suggest — 

fjv Bk tSovra ZuiKplvai woXKhv iv xpalpa jfpdvo^ 

and my eye could discern the foul mass in the skull — as it was 
crushed. KpaCpa the head, especially of a horned animal, is most 
familiar in the compound adjective evKpaipo^ (fiov^) ; Hesychius 
gives us the word itself. 

969 — 972 ; most of the difficulty of these lines is removed 
when it is seen who the fiiroiKoi are. The metaphor is from 
dice (Schol.) which after appearing to have settled in a good 
throw fall over at the last and disappoint the thrower. evTrpoc 
ayn-OKoiTo^ means, I thiuk, 'having a specious appearance of 
settlement' rather than * lying so as to show a good face.' This 
fits better with the ordinary use of evwpoaoiTro^, with the dice- 
metaphor — for when dice once lie they do not fall over— and 
with its application, for KoiTT] signifies not only lie but also 
lodging, quarters for msn, and there seems to be a play upon 
this. The mercenaries promised themselves safe quarters in 
the usurper's palace. But how of 970 ? The MS. gives t^ 
Trdv l&eiv aKovcai Opeofievoi^. aKovfraty as Hermann saw, is a 
note upon iZelv purporting that if ^Eschylus said visibly howling 
he must have meant audibly^ which is very true. However not 
even the MS. makes him say that, for Opiofiat is transitive and 
must govern to irav, with IBeiv by way of explanation, howling 
to see the whole thing. All is now complete except the whole 
thing — and that wants but a tail. Cobet (Nov. Lect. p. 80) 
describes a favourite manner of writing rp in one stroke, the p 
as an appendage to the t (somewhat thus J5 ?); this he says was 
often mistaken for f . It is also likely enough that the p was 
sometimes formed with an indistinct loop, or being below the 
line escaped notice, the result in either case being the loss of 
the letter*. Substitute rpoirav for to irav and the soldiers may, 

^ I do not mean to assert positively ticular corruption, the frequency of 
that this was the cause of this par- which in the tragedians is independ- 
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with better effect, howl to see the change. Opiofiai, properly 
used of women under strong emotion, is here contemptuous. 
And the aliens in the house shall see their chance^ which pro^ 
mised good settlement, fail contrary, and howl to behold tJie turn. 
It is an encouraging proof of the regularity of our MSS. 
even in their blunders that this corruption of rp into t occurs, 
to take only this one word rpoin}, five times in iEschylus and 
twice at least in Euripides. One of these is in this same chorus 
939 : the MS. gives 

eXaxe 8' €9 to irav 

6 nu^o;^j}oTa9* <f>vyct^ 

OkoOev €V if>pahauriv wpfirifi€P0<:. 

Comparing this strophe with the antistrophe we see that there 
is not merely the usual correspondence, but a sort of rhyme, 
obtained by repetitions of language. The efwXe of 935 and 937 
is repeated in 946, the iroiva of 936 in 947. Now I hope to 
show that in 948 the true reading is not I0iy€ but SBikc, and 
this raises to something like certainty the suspicion, reasonable 
enough in itself, that the meaningless eka/ce is also a corruption 
of €AiK€ through an intermediate eAiKe. Combining this with our 
correction of to irav we obtain both rhyme and reason — the 
exile sent from Pytho has thrown {with the spear) unto victory 
{eStxe €9 rpoirav), having by the god's inspiration gotten a 
good start, rpoirfj has the same sense as in the common 
Tpoirrj 8op6<:, the turning or rout of the enemy ; in fact it is the 
familiarity of this phrase which justifies the poet's terseness, 
the thought in full being that, in this play of spear-throwing, 
Orestes has achieved a veritable defeat. Such metaphors from 
the national games are naturally common in Greek poetry, and 
readers of Pindar will not forget that the <l>pa£al Oeov were 
sought by athlete as well as exile. 

Again in Prom. Vine. 454 foil, the Titan is made to boast 

ently certain. Most of the errors in ^ An alteration of irvOSxpittrros either 

our copies of ^schylus are 'uncial,* deliberate to suit the termination of 

but it is obvious that both * uncial' ^uyaj, or merely accidental. Would 

and * oursiYe * errors may occur in the not Uvdoxf^riSi if it existed, describe 

same MS. the seer rather than the seeker? 
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that until he discovered to man the rising and setting of 
the stars, 

J)v ovSkv avToi<; ovt€ x^^f^^^o^ TCfCfiap 
oSt dv0€/jb(iBov<; rjpo^ oire tcapTrlfiov 
depov^ fii^aiov, a\X arep yvdfJLT)^: to irav 
Sirpaaaov, 

Why should ignorance of astronomy make men do everything 
(or rather indeed the whole) without judgment? arep yvw/iv^ 
TpoTT&v without index of the seasons^ or TpoiraX rfKvovy they would 
certainly be. errpaaaop is intransitive, they lived, managed. 

Again in iSsch. Supp. 594 we find to ttSv M^ap ovpio^ ZeiJ^, 
translated with desperate violence Zeus, giver of the fair windy 
who remedies all. Literally then the whole cure or all curef 
Or is TO Trap adverbial ? But such an adverb belongs by the 
law of nature to verbs and adjectives not to substantives, least 
of all to a neuter substantive, and Zeus himself cannot remedy 
everything. It is the irregular shift, whether of gale or gram- 
marian, which the deity, as rpoTrav mx^P^ is sometimes able to 
prevent 

But again — iriKpov %€//LtaT09 oKSa MX^P^* ^^ Eum. 938 
foil, the gracious powers thus describe the blessings they will 
confer upon the climate of Attica : 

SevSpoTTij/JLODV Be fMrj Trvioi PXafia 

(jdv i/jLav x^P^^ Xeyco) 

^\oyfi6<: T 6fifiaToaT€prj<; ^i/rcSi', t^ fifj irepdv opov roTTfov. 

The last sentence is thus explained by Hermann and others 
following him. And let there he no scorching heat to rob the 
green things of their buds and prevent them from passing the 
bound of their places, that is from growing and spreading. Pro- 
bably no one has been much pleased with this. What is the 
place of a plant, or the bound of its place ? Here again Tpoirmv 
or rpoirdv will help us. Let not the ill wind blow that checks the 
trees.., neither be there scorching heat, beyond the bound of their 

^ That yviafjLui like yvufuap could have marks " or teeth of a horse. See L. and 
this meaning we see from the fact that Sc. s. yy. 
both words were applied to the "age- « Ag. 199. 
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seasons or proper times of change. The cold wind and the hot 
would come in their order, but the Eumenides promise to avert 
the long winter or the long drought from the orchard and vine- 
yard. TO firj w€pau thus depends, as by usage it should, not 
upon 6ij,fiaT0<TTeprj^ but upon the verb, /lm) irveoVy supplied from 
the previous clause \ 

So in Eur. Hipp. 1053 irepcof ye irovrov Tep^vtmv r ^ArXav- 
TLK&v one of the best MSS. gives (teste Dindorf) Kal riireov, 
with Tcpfiopcov only as a correction. As ronrtov cannot possibly 
be a corruption of repfiovo^v, I suspect that the original was 
Kal rpoir&v ^ArXavriK&Vy the "turning place" of the sun in 
the west, for which, after the loss of the p had made it unintel- 
ligible, T€pp,6v(ov was substituted from 1. 3 of the same play". 

Again in £um. 52 the Pythian priestess, at a loss to explain 
the uncouth appearance of the Eumenides, contrasts them with 
th^^ApTTvuLL in these words — 

elZov iroT 7]hri ^tve(0^ yeypafi/ieva^, . . 
Sehrvov <f>€pova-a<;' dirrepol ye firjv Ihelv 
aSrai, fiiXaivai 8* e<i t6 Trap pieXutcrpoiroL 

The combination of fiiXaivat ^heXvKTpoiroi without copula is, 
to say the least, unpleasant, and this, as we shall soon find, is 
by no means the only reason for thinking that something is 
wrong with 69 76 irav. For the present I will merely call 
attention to Thuc. 1. 6 fierpCa S' av iaOrjrv Kal €9 t6v vvv rpoirov 
TTp&Toi AaKcBaifMovioi ij(prjaavro, which shows that iEschylus 
may have written 

airrepoi ye iifjv iSetv 
avTav, /AeXaivai 8' 69 rpoirov /SSeXvKTpoirov, 

but these are wingless, arid swart after a loathsome fashion^ that 
is, of a swart and loathsome favour ^ as again he says at 192 of 
the same play — 

1 Weoklein (Studien zn ^scb. pp. foUow the rule I mention except Earn. 

18, 19) Jias collected the ^schylean 940 as commonly read. Add Cho. 957. 

examples of rh Mj viz. Pr. 235 and a In Eur. Heracl. 108 the MSS. 

865, Ag. 1170 and 1689, Eum. 219, have vpbs rb vdv; vpo(TTpovh.v is the 

691, 940, and Pers, 291. All of them correction of Canter. 
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ap oKovere 
oXa^ eoprfj^ ear oiroirrvKrTOi Oeot^ 
arepyqOp^ exovaai ; ira^ 8' v<l>riy€iTai Tpoiro^ 
H'Op<t>V^- 

Less doubt, I think, need we feel in correcting iEsch. Supp. 
692. 

KapTToreKr] he rov Zev^ iinKpatvero) 
if>epp>aTV rfav iravwpto^ 
irpovofia Se fiora rci? iroXvyova TeKeBoc 
692 t6 irav r ix SaifiovoDv \aJdotev. 

For XaOoieVy which is obviously wrong, the natural correction 
is that of Turnebus, Xd^oisv. Hermann, justly shocked at so 
large a prayer as "May your cattle obtain from good spirits 
the imiverse," proposed OdXotev, a bold change, and open 
to objections which he himself admits, the chief, that it leaves 
TO Trap pointless after all. But we may keep Xd^otev and get a 
modest meaning too, if for to irav we restore Tpo<f>dv, 

and may they from kind powers find sustenance. 

This indeed involves, in addition to the changes already illus- 
trated, the further interchange of ir and ^, but for that we shall 
have warrant later on. Meanwhile we may express a hope that 
in Supp. 50 iEschylus wrote iv iroiovofioi^ fiarpo^ dpy^aia^ 
rpo^Uf in the grassy pastures of our ancient mother (the lo- 
cow), and not as the MS. gives it iroivofioi^ rSiroi^f the grassy 
places; for the quasi-local sense of rpo^al cp. Eur. Ion 52 dfuf^l 



TOnOS, T0nH(1), and TOHAa 

It will probably be admitted that if rpoirdv once became 
roirav, this in turn would naturally pass into to irav. But it 
happens that the occurrence of this second descent can be posi- 
tively proved, and the proof is worth pursuing for some dis- 
coveries which we shall make in the course of it. 
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Eustathius, at page 543 of the commentary on the Iliad, 
gives an explanation of the word /Ltari; or iidra error, and its 
two synonymous derivatives /larcua and fioTd^o^. Such dupli- 
cate forms, which are numerous, are now supposed to be 
phonetic varieties of the same original form in -aya>^ (Curtius, 
Gr. Et. III. § III. B 4 a, Vol. IL p. 264, Eng. trans.). He then 
continues — 

lareov ik in wairep futrS futTa^t^ xaOd ippeOff, o&ra> adp 
aXXoi9 /cal tottcS Toird^(», tf^ovv tottov^ rtvd^ fcai apycL^ votj^ 
fioTODV €Xo^ €h t6 vTTovoeiv ToSe Tt. 17 Be Koanj yXtSaa-a itc rov 
eripov tottov tov <f>iaet, irepieKTVKov roira^eiv Xeyei i xal KOir- 
rd^evv. roird^et, yovv rt? Oi^pia e*9* rd KVprfyrjOtjvai. 

I have copied the passage without alteration. We learn 
from it these facts; first that in classical Greek there was a 
verb Toirav to conjecture, as if from tcStto?, a conjecture, or divi- 
nation, which the author carefully distinguishes from "the other 
T07ro9, space, or that in which things are contained;" secondly, 
that of this totto? we may expect to find a second form roirrj or 
Tcwra (just as we have ^vd beside ^1/09, etc.), for if not, what 
becomes of the analogy with fidra ^rdS fiard^a ?; also, that all 
these words had disappeared from the literary language of the 
Byzantine empire, and this so completely that roTraffl), like 
Koird^o) (legend, co^ xal kolt) had come in spite of its etymology 
to be used in the sense of to place, according to the gloss of 
Hesychius roTrafetv lipvetv, which however seems to have been 
inverted and misplaced, as it was not the practice of the lexico- 
graphers to interpret recent words by classical but vice versa ; 
and further, tha1> one special meaning of tottAv roTrd^eiv was 
to divine or make out an etymology, to interpret words and 
names. The last sentence seems sound though elliptical, but 
should be written thus, rond^ei yovv ri^ &i]pia — eh t6 /cwriyrj' 
dfjvai^, this, for example, is a roiro^, "The nams &i]pca [points] 

^ X suppose these last four words to It wiU be seen from the sequel that 

be a verbal citation from a collection such collections existed. It would sim- 

of glosses or etymological dictionary, plify the construction to substitute 

OrifHa being the lemma. We must ix tovj but any way the meaning is 

supply some such verb as reipet (see clear. 
the passage dted from Plat. Laws zn.). 
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to the fact that the things so called are hunted {Brjpdrai)" Now 
the words toVo? (conjecture) tottt) and TOTraw are as little 
known in our dictionaries as in the schools of Constantinople, 
but we can study there the use of roTrd^eiv, and as far as it 
goes it is consistent with the statement of Eustathius. A few 
examples will do for the present ; Plat. Gorg. 489 C. koI avro^^ 
iroKai TOTTaf® toiovtSv tl ae \^€iv to Kpelrrov, and again Laws 
XII, 962 C. A®, iv tIvc irore r&v t^9 TroXe®? fi€pSv..,€<m roi- 
ovTov <l>vXafCTi]pu)v ; ey(pii€V <l>pd^€tv; KA. ov Sfjra (ra<f>£^ 76' 
el 8' ovv roird^eiv Set, SoKet fioi, relvetv 6 \0709 0^x09 eU t6v 
^liXKoyov K,T.\,f that is, "your emphasis *' (given by the particle 
irore) " on the words what part, points to the necessity of com- 
bining the parts by means of a meeting, etc." 

I propose now to show that these old words, totto^, roird, 
TOTrdcoy not only existed, as Eustathius says, but were as com- 
mon, to imitate the caution 'of Shakespeare's Verges, "as any 
word living, that is an old word, and no commoner than they." 
They have succumbed in the struggle for existence through 
twenty centuries of copying printing and misunderstanding. 
And no wonder, for the stem law of this palaeographic com- 
petition is the survival of the most numerous tribe, which prey 
upon the more rare and absorb them. Our fossil species was 
already doomed to perish by the formidable encroachments of 
ToVo? (space) and to irdv, but as if this was not enough, the 
confusion of t and rp exposed it to fresh danger from the imi- 
tation of t/xJtto? and Tpoirrj. With all this it is rather surprising 
that a single specimen has succeeded in maintaining itself, and 
even that is but half alive. We will rescue it first and then 
dig up the rest. 

iroWd pbov VTT dr^/cwvo^ dxea fiiXtj 
evSov ivTL ^apirpa^ 

ifxovdvTa ovveTOiaiv' 69 Sk Toirdv ipfirjvifov 
y(aTL^ev. <TO<l>d<; 6 TroXXd €lBw<; if>v3: fJba06vT€<; Bk \dfipov 
ira^XmaaicLy KopaKe^ ©9, dxpavTa yapieTOv 
88 Ato9 7rpo9 6pvij(a Oeiov, 

hre)(e vvv GKoit^ t6^ov, ar/e Ovfii, Tlva ^dXKofiev 

i/e fJLa\0axa<; avre il>p€v6^ evkkia^ oiaToif; Uvre^; iirl toc 
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^AKparfavTt ravvaai^' 

avSaaofAac iv6pKiov \6yop dXaOeZ v6(p 

r€K€LP fiTj riv ixaTov ye iritov irokiv <f>C\oi^ avSpa fiSXKov 

€V€fyy€Tav irpairiaiv d<l>0oviar€p6v re x^P^ 

&rjp(ovo^. aX\' alpov hreffa ic6po<i 

ov hUa avpavTOfievo^, oKXA fuipytov ifir dvSpciv, 

TO XaXayrjaat di\a>v Kpv<f>ov 'fre Oip^vf ioK&v koKoI^ 

€pyoi<;. eTrel yjtdfifib^ dpiOfidv ireptireipevyev' 

ifC€ivo<; oca ^^pfiar a\\ot9 eOrjKep 

Tt9 av ^pdaai Svvairo. 

Find. 01. II. 83—100. 

My quiverful of words — so Pindar is usually understood — 
have meaning for the shrewd, but for the generality they need 
interpreters. But for the generality — toa9 ttoWow — the a of 
TO Trdv is long, nor has any shrewdness yet comprehended this 
unique license in the quantity of an every-day word*. Now in 
the Dorian Greek of Sicily the accusative singular and plural 
of nouns in -a retained, as every one knows, the original short 
vowel. If therefore we could trace this roTrdv to a Doric 
source, here is the accusative of toth) actually before our eyes'. 
At first sight however there is a difficulty, totti), if it meant 
anything, meant the explanation of words. How then could 
Pindar say that his words though intelligible to the shrewd 
nevertheless needed interpreters for the purpose of rainj 1 He 
might say this, if by totttj he meant a particular kind of ex- 
planation, technically so called, which if required could only be 
given by the professional interpreter, but in his view was not 
required at all. Let us look a little further. What is Tray- 
yXaxraial It ought to be the sum of all yX£a<rai, and following 
the hint supplied by roTrrj we remember that yXwaa-ai in the 
terminology of grammarians meant obscure words, words not in 
common use and needing exposition. In this sense yXwaa-a 

^ In spite of the familiarity of this improbable, we have the form rfnrov, 

famous epigram, I am confident that Having mentioned this ambignity once 

any scholar will upon reflection pro- for all, I do not repeat both forms 

nounce the traditional interpretation every time the word is cited. I hope 

of it quite indefensible. to adduce one passage in which ro^j^ 

^ If this abbreviation be thought only is admissible. 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 9 
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is used by Aristotle, and it must be older than Aristotle, for 
he gives no definition. We shall find reason for thinking it 
much older. ira/^yXjoodaLa then would be the science of such 
words and their interpretations. And why are the professors of 
this species of learning described as two in number (yapverov) 
and resembling crows ? My answer is that /e6paKe: is itself an 
6v6fiaTo<i TOTTf), a play upon the suggestiveness of a name. This 
ode celebrates the praises of the Sicilian despot Thero, and one 
of the chief literary persons in Sicily contemporary with Pindar 
was Korax of Syracuse, one of the founders of ' rhetoric,' who is 
so constantly mentioned in company with his collaborator Tisias 
that the two form a literary pair, like Beaumont and Fletcher. 
It is easy to believe that even before Pindar's visit to Sicily 
there was some jealousy between him and the native Sicilian 
scholars, against whom he competed for patronage. Such slight 
evidence as we have that Korax laid special stress on the inter- 
pretation of words I shall adduce hereafter, but it is not wanted, 
as the subject must have fallen within his general functions as 
a ypafifuiTiKo*; or man of letters, which are here in view, rather 
than that separate science of proof with which his name and 
fame were afterwards connected. 

I infer then from this passage that Korax, with a coadjutor 
not named^, had published some work, doubtless fanciful enough, 
upon etymology. To Pindar such a tract, coming from a scholar 
patronized by Hiero, might well be an object of interest, amuse- 
ment, and not very friendly criticism. It is no matter of con- 
jecture, as will hereafter abundantly appear, that in Pindar's 
time the Greek mind was strongly fascinated by verbal con- 
juring, both solemn and sportive. But it is one thing to relish 
such ingredients in poetry, as the half play and half earnest of a 
warm imagination, and quite another thing to appreciate fairly 

^ The name cannot of course be the collaborator in the work to which 

snpplied with certainty. But in a sub- Pindar alludes, the received account of 

sequent paper I propose to shew — his later life (which would make the 

(1) That Tisias was a collaborator hypothesis chronologically impossible) 
with Eorax in his only work hitherto being mistaken. So far as Korax is 
known, the first T^x''? o' Manual of concerned there are no ohronologioal 
Rhetoric. difficulties. 

(2) That Tisias may haye been 
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a mess of the same substaoce in prose, cold, crude, and quasi- 
scientific. The very same feelings which commended the one 
would make the other repulsive, and so it seems to have been 
with Pindar. The instinct of the artist, he says, of the ^va 
troipof;, is a better guide to the sense of language than Hhe noisy 
babel of the lexicographers,' who like Crows give but an uncer- 
tain sound compared with the inspired bird of Zeus^ both crows 
and eagles being birds of omen and significant by their voice 
(7^pv9). In irayy^Ma-trla there seems to be a playful equivoca- 
tion. (Viewed in this light the passage seems to require a 
slight further correction : to complete the antithesis elio^^ <(>va 
should be contrasted with fiaOovre^ irayyKaxrala ; but if so the 
order of the words compels us to read Xapptp. This is hardly to 
be called an alteration, and if it were greater it would be 
defensible. Corruption of the inflections of adjectives seems to 
be a regular feature of all Greek MSS., especially of poets, and 
is the natural result of the freedom of the language in ordering 
the words ; the copyists, imperfectly following the sense, accom- 
modated the epithet to the noun preceding, or nearest, or 
otherwise most prominent A dozen instances might be pro- 
duced from a single tragedy; two {irvdo'xpriaTa^ and Hap- 
vdacrtos:) we have seen already^). 

Assuming then that the allusion is correctly explained, we 
may fairly infer what Eustathius also implies, that toth} was a 
term used by the early etymologists. But it is not to be sup- 
posed that they invented it. How then was it used before 
them ? A careful examination of the rest of this passage may 
shew us, for the continuation of the metaphor, iroXXd fiov /3i\rf 
— errexe vvv t6^ov, proves that there is no break in thought 
between 88 and 89. But it is less easy to trace the connection — • , 
" I need no roirrj from the grammarians, my poet's wit is suflS^ 
cient ; come then let me try — I say that no city has for a 
hundred years given birth to a man more liberal and unselfish 
than There." Is this last statement then a roirrj ? Yes, it is, 
not a roirrj ovofiaro^ but a totti^ <^i5<7€ft)9, for this also was a 
term in use. In the Theaetetus of Plato Socrates is introduced 

^ I learn that the snggestion of Xdpptfi has been ahready made. 

9—2 
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to the young student after whom the dialogue is named by his 
teacher, one Theodorus of Kyrene, who pronounces a panegyric 
upon his aptitude and quickness. After some metaphysical 
discussion Theaetetus declares himself much interested but 
utterly bewildered, >vhereupon Socrates remarks (p. 155 d) 
^e6i(opo<i yap, cS (ptXe, <f>alv€Tat ov Kaxm TOTrd^eiv irepl •n79 
<l>va'€(Of; <rov. fioKa yctp <j>i\oa6<l>ov tovto to irddo^ ri Oavfid^eiv 
.../cat €OiK€V 6 TTjv ^Ipiv Sav/JLUVTO^ exjopop <l>T](ra<; ov KaK£<; 
yepeaXoyecp, k.t.\. Here is roird^eLP ^vaLP * to divine a person's 
character or natural bent.' Now let us look at Aristoph. Vesp. 
73, the well-known passage in which the audience are invited 
with the words eVet roird}^€T€ to conjecture the characteristic 
weakness of the old dicast. He is finally declared to be ^tXiy- 
\tdaT7j<;, and we shall notice that the ff>tX6fcv^o^, ^aXottoti;?, etc, 
of that passage have their parallel in the ^t\o<70^o9 of the 
Theaetetus, a strong indication that we are in the traces of some 
constant and familiar phraseology. Notice too that the Theo- 
dorus to whom this totti) of character is attributed was a teacher 
among other things of 'literature and language' (/jlovo-iko^ xai 
&(Ta iraiBeia^ ej^erat 145 A) including, as in the case of Korax, 
the grammatical totttj or totto^; and, considering Plato's turn for 
refining upon names, and the reference here to the significant 
•name of Thaumas, we may suspect that there floated before 
him some vague notion at least of a similar significance in 
©€a/Ti;T09 6 Ev(l)popCov (144 c), which he would gladly have 
derived from Oedofjuac if the plain truth had not been too strong 
for him. A metaphor from the same practice of character- 
telling is elaborately worked out in the Laws pp. 691, 692, so 
elaborately indeed that it is impossible to exhibit it fully within 
reasonable limits of quotation. It occurs at the conclusion of 
the historical review, from which Plato infers the danger of 
ove^'-concentration in government and the advantage of a mixed 
constitution with divided powers, such as that of Sparta. This 
process he describes, not without sarcasm upon the pretences of 
the seers, as a divination of the political character {^vai<:) of man 
by a safe prophecy after the event. The key-passages are 
these : 691 B, elei/* tI S7 t6p pofwOirrjp eSev rore riOipra evXa- 
^rjdrjpatt tovtov irepX rov 7rddov<: t^9 yev^reto^ ; wp flip ovStv 
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€ro^ov yv&vat tovto^.M Bk irpoihelv rjv t6t€, ao<l>(ir€po^ &v fjv 
i^fKov 6 nrpoihwv (these words are almost a paraphrase of a 
passage of iEschylus to be hereafter examined) : ibid, c, ovk e<m 
OirqTTJf; yjtv^rj^ (fivtri^ ijTi^ irore ivvqaeTai, rrjv fieyloTtjv iv 
dvOpciiroi^ ap')(r]v <f>ip€iv : ibid. D, cik ovv S») rare yevofievov vvv 
€<m /MerpidraTa roTrdarai, toS' eoiKev elvac Oed^ KtjBofievo^ 
Vc.T.\. It is likely that this divination of character was treated 
by the seers secundum artem^ nor is it difficult to see how it is 
connected with the explanation of names. That the name 
given to a child was supposed to have a grave bearing upon his 
future we know, for instance, from the dispute beween the father 
and mother over the body of the infant Pheidippides, recounted 
in the opening scene of the Clouds, and in such a choice the 
* divination ' both of names and of character must have played 
an important part^. Pindar, then, takes the child of Akragas 
and commences upon him a roir'fi of this kind, a divination of 
character. We shall perhaps see the completion of it in a verbal 
divination. But first observe in line 97 a confirmation of the 
belief that the objects of the poet's rebuke are the Sicilian 
literati ; XoKayfjaat is a word native to the Dorians of the west ; 
the authorities cited for it, out of Pindar, are Theokritus and 
Leon of Tarentum, and this hint should be weighed in the 
interpretation of the other Pindaric example, 01. 9. 29 foil., 
where Pindar, as I understand him, rejects the legend that 
Herakles had fought single-handed against the three gods, and 
concludes with the words, addressed to the author of it, firf 
XdXayeL rd rolavra. That ode is upon Epharmostus, a Lokrian 
of Opus. Is it too rash to hazard a conjecture that the story at 
which Pindar directs this quasi-Dorian sneer had been related 
in connection with the praises of the Italian Lokri by some 

1 Compare the twentieth epigram of Sandys.) Another trace of early con- 

Ansonins, especially lines 3, 4 : — nection between the Yocabolaries of 

Nam divinare est nomen componere, fortune-telling and etymology may be 

anod sit found m the word iiriy\(aa(rd(r0tUi to 

,, , • , . . ,. . speak in ominous terms y which shews 

FortunsB, morum, vel necis mdicmm. f , ^ * 

that the seers nrst, as the gramma- 

The instances adduced are all Greek, rians after them, called the words upon 

ProtesilattSy Hippolytus, Idmon. (I am which their art was exercised y\w<T<T<u, 

indebted for this reference to Mr 
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bard of those regions, perhaps Stesichonis, among the titles of 
whose poems is mentioned an "A^Xa ? 

[I will not pass by this line 01. 2. 97 without a word on the 
disputed reading and construction of it. I agree with those 
who think that OeKoav to XaXa^rjaat is not classical Greek and 
that T€ before Okfiev is a mere insertion to supply the metre after 
the loss of the preposition governing KaXol^ epyot<;. Professor 
Paley suggests (^e^iev eV, which is at first sight convincing. I 
prefer however 0ifi€v ctt', for this reason. The form /cpv<f>o^ 
(masc), if we may trust analogy, is active, meaning * that which 
covers, a cover;' compare Td<l>o^, 71/0^09, ^6<f>o<$, etc. Obscuration 
or covering (the process) would be not Kpv^lio^ but Kpv<f>r), like 
Ta4>riy )8a<^^, 1/^17, hpv^fj ( = d/Mv^n Hesych.). To find forms 
resembling Kpv<f>o<; both in stem and suflSx is not easy. Hesy- 
chius gives after the gloss just cited another, Api/^o/' ^ia-fiara 
which would shew a masculine passive form in -09, but the 
analogy of v<f>al, ra^al, fiatpal, etc., for which we have much 
better evidence than a single gloss, indicates that we ought to 
read Apv(j}ai' ^ia-fiara, the results of the process being described 
by the plural of the process-name itself. In English the 
singular serves both uses as in painting, though we have the 
plural too, as in hangings, trappings. The corresponding gloss 
in Suidas is obscure and perhaps incomplete, i^pxxfyq' ^ia-fiara 
Apv4>oL. Here ipv^Vi hy the accent and the gloss, is the plural 
of Spvipo^ (neut.) a scraping, like Tpv(f>o<;y v0o9, ypdipo^, etc. 
For ^pv<f>ov I should read either hpv^aX, added as a synonym, or 
Spv(f>o<; the singular of Bpv(f>7), added to distinguish it firom the 
other Bpv^Tj (fem.). Either would account for the absence of 
any gloss upon it and bring it into harmony with other evidence. 
Under cttv^o? in Stephanus (ed. Dindorf) is cited as from " Eu- 
genicus, Laud. Trapez. p. 372. 77, raU dyCaL<; olval^ 'qfiepohpve^ 
'iroXKa')(pv (admixtae sunt) Ktu to?9 €k Spvcop Spdj(€<n teal aTv<f>oi^ 
ai Ato9 ^aXavotJ* Here arv^o^ if genuine is passive, ' a thing 
stubbed up, a stump! as ipd'^p^ is 'a thing pulled oflF, a slipl and 
with this agree Hesychius, 2TtJ^o9* /c€pBo<: (KepAoc for KopMOc), 
and the Et. Mag. trrv^av 8 ear* toa9 crreXe^^ecrA. Upon 
this last the editor of Stephanus curtly remaiks " fingit 
Etym. Mag." To me the evidence of reason and analogy seems 
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to be wholly in favour of the neuter arvifyo^, and I should put 
the error, if anywhere, in the passage of Eugenicus, substituting 
for aTv<j>oi^ aTv<f>€<n ; but perhaps both existed. However this 
may be, neither Spv<f>o<; nor <rTV(f)o<;, if we were satisfied of their 
reality, would help to shew that Kpv(f>o^ could mean obscuration^ 
and the same may be said of <r/cv<f>o^. We must fall back on 
more general arguments, which point to rendering Kpvif>o<; a 
cover y or as Liddelland Scott less precisely a dovd. But then 
the preposition ip must be out of place, for a cover is put over 
things not among them, while eVl is not only appropriate but 
almost indispensable. In the sequence eveire^ the loss of a 
syllable is not surprising.] 

The way is now clear for considering the last sentence of the 
ode. It is commonly translated, Who shall say how many joys 
that man has caused to others f But if this has passed without 
consideration, it has been, I may safely say, from the familiarity 
of the words, and not from the familiarity of the construction. 
To examine here the uses of rlOrffiv is obviously impossible. I 
have done so with some care for my own satisfaction, and I 
doubt very much whether a perfectly satisfactory parallel can be 
produced for the phrase he set (lOrfxe) pleasures to others. The 
dictionaries collect under this head instances which have only a 
superficial resemblance, being descended by different lines from 
the primitive meaning of the verb. But supposing that x^Pf^^ 
Tidivat is good Greek for to cause pleasure, it is still to be 
proved that it is natural in Pindar. The word xdpiJM with the 
Cognate x^Pf^V occurs in this poet, according to Donaldson's 
index, twelve times, and is in fact a favourite. In almost 
all these passages the word means distinctly jyTize^ triumph^ 
success ; in none is this notion inappropriate, unless it be the 
obscure Pyth. 9. 64, which I can hardly understand. And how 
strongly in Pindar*s vocabulary x^PP^ ^^ stamped with this 
special sense we see from such expressions as 01. 11. 22 
anrovov eXafiov x^PP^ iravpoi T4i/€9, or Nem. 3. 66 i7nx<^P^ov 
yapiia KeXaSicov, which would scarcely be intelligible if there 
could be a doubt whether x^PP^ meant triumph or pleasure. In 
Pindar therefore x^PP'^ riOivac should be something equivalent 
to affka Tidevai Nem. 9. 9. But what these numerous prizes 
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or triumphs were which There set (or, if you please, caused) for 
others, it would be diflScult to explain. It will be time to do so 
when we are quite sure that Pindar mentions them. But is it 
not almost strange, that having struck into the etymologizing 
vein, and having touched in this connection upon the Toirrj 
of There's character, the poet should omit the fair opportunity 
for a TOTTTj offered by his patron's name, 0r)p£v ? A modern 
might think such playfulness disrespectful: the Greeks thought 
otherwise, for, as we shall see, it was a form of compliment paid 
by preference to the gods. May I suggest that the genuine 
reading was yap^r aXKoitrt Or} pa ? How often my friend 
pursues triumph for others who can reckon ? We are told in 
49 foil, of this ode that There on two great occasions at least 
had shared the honours of victory with 'his brother Xenocrates. 
That it was There who bore the burden is probable both from 
the context and because he was altogether the more wealthy and 
important personage. What he did for Xenocrates he may 
have done for other connections, or if not, the single case would, 
according to Greek usage, satisfy the generality of dWoi^, 
Until fresh evidence shall be forthcoming this must remain 
a mere guess, but it seems worth suggesting. I may add that 
the metaphor of 'chasing success' is Pindaric; see fiepifivav 
dyporepav at 54 of this same ode, which if Oypa should be right 
seems meant to lead up to it. 

But to proceed with tott^, of which we now better know 
the meaning. I have scarcely looked for examples beyond the 
tragedians, nor searched even there thoroughly, but the follow- 
ing are, I hope, suflBcient to establish the word — 

Ag. 681 foil. 

Tt9 iroT dvofjuz^ev c5S' 69 roirciv irr^rvfifo^ — 

fiYj Tt9 ovTLv ovj^ 6pmfji€P TTpovoiaia-i Tov ireTTpayfAei/ov 

yXoiaaap iv Tuj^a vifioDP — 

Tctv Soplryafi^pov dfiif>iV€iKrj ff" -BXhav ; errel irpe- 

ir6vra)<; 
€\€Pa<;j €\avSpo<; €\i'frTo\i<;...€7r\€v<r€. 

MSS. (if we may trust the collation) to ttSi/. Who was it that 
namsd her with so true a prophecy {with such literal truth in 
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respect of his divination) ? Was it One to us invisible by fore- 
knowledge of doom bestowing aright the meaning word? For 
ryXAaa-a see the note on p. 133 ; tliis at least seems an improve- 
ment on the common interpretation, e? to ttov irnrvfuoit, 
with such truth in the whole, is but a shabby and slovenly- 
phrase ; with what reason it is supposed to be iEschylean we 
shall presently see. Not to anticipate, I will here only ask the 
reader in pursuing what follows to bear in mind this well-known 
passage and the light which it throws upon the view taken by 
.^chylus of these magical interpretations. To him, or at least 
to those whose feelings he studied, such things were no mere 
quips, no mere jests of a shallow and irreverent humour such 
as we mark with the fatal brand of ' pun.' If we would read in 
the iEschylean spirit we must with whatever diflSculty keep 
this word and its associates wholly out of our minds, and 
substitute for them the deepest teachings and dearest offices 
of household religion. To the Greek mind the name 'EXei/iy, 
fixed by ignorant parents upon an innocent child, the name 
'AttoWo)!', name of the god of brightness yet mysterious 
symbol of ruin (Ag. 1080), the name 'AXefaz/Spo?, bestowed in 
the insolence of triumph, yet with inverted syllables presaging 
inverted doom (p. 140) — ^these were the writing of an unknown 
Hand, not upon the wall or scene of the tragedy, but upon the 
very persons themselves. And if I may say so without im- 
pertinence, I am so far of the Greek opinion that MENE 
MENE TEKEL UPHARSIN itself, with all its meanings, has 
for me scarcely more in it of wrath and terror than 

eKeva^^ €kav8po<;, €\€7rro\t<;, 

CK T&v dfipoTTTjvtov TTpo/caXvfJLfiaTtov errXevae 

Z€(j)vpov ylyavTO^ avpa. 

In Ag. 975 foil we have ToirdiHi almost undisguised. 

rinrt fiov toS* €fi7reS<o^ 

S6£/ut irpoaraTripiov 

Kaphla^ repaaKotrov iroTaTai, 

fiavTi7ro\€i B* aKeXeva-TO^ a/jnado^ dot^ct ;..• 

rov 8' dv€v \vpa<; ifuo^ vfivtoSel 

Spfjvov 'Ep*wo9 avToSlBaKTO^: ecroaOev 
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Ovfii^f ov Toirav e)((U)v 

MSS. TO irav. The metaphor represents the mind as a seer 
chanting to itself vmbidden and unfeed a mournful prophecy, 
and unable to discover [roTrav) the welcome assurance of hope ; 
the language of divination is pursued in the sequel with the 
words <nr\dff)(ya, fuiTa^eij reXecr^opo*?, etc. 

Prom. 913 foil. 

ToUavie ^y(j9(ov i/crpoTrtfv ovBeh 0e&v 
SvpavT av avT^ irXriv i/iov Sei^ai 0*0^609. 
eyo) Tab oioa kov tottw. 

MSS. x^ TpoTTfpy which is wholly ungrammaticaL The same 
contrast recurs Ag. 1369 to yoLp Toirdl^etv tov aa<f> elBivai 
Uxa : and we know from Plat. Epinomis 975 C that the dog- 
matic olSa of the prophets passed into a proverb, fiavTi/c^... 
Td \€y6fi€i/ov olSe p^ovov, el S' aXrjOi^:, ovk ep^aOe, 

Pind. Nem. I. 29, aio S' dp,<f>v tottcS tSv re zeal tcSi/ ;^i7<r«i9. 
Of you I prophesy both auguries. MSS.T/307ry...;^fl}<r*€9, which 
I cannot translate. 

Soph. Phil. 201 foil 
irpovifxivr) ktvtto^ 
(jxoToff avvTpo<f>o<; (W9 TeipopAvov tov' 

ff TTOV T^S' ff rjSe, TOTToS. 

fiaXXet, fidWei fi enJ/Lta if>0oyyd tov cttI^ov. 

MSS. Toirtav. The genitive dependent on Tyie is gram- 
matically justified by irov 779. But in r^Se Toirtov it is wholly 
superfluous, whereas in irov 7^9 it gives emphasis. Is there 
any other example of it ? If confirmation be wanted for tottcS 
Hereabouts or here, I conjecture — observe the occurrence in the 
next line of €Ti5/ta, a word which we have already seen reason 
to associate with it. 

The case is less clear in the fragment usually classed as 
Soph. 678, 1—6. 

w •7ra?Se9 rj toi Kvirpi^; ov Kvirpi^ povov 
a>OC iar-X iroXK&v ovopATtov eTrdvvpo^. 
eoTiv p,€p "AtSi79, ecTTA 8' d<f>6iT0<; ^lo^, 
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oKpavTo^, etrr olfuoyfib^ iv Kelvg roirav, 
[(TTTQi/SaZoy, r)(njj(alov^ €9 filav arfov]. 

The last line, which is something worse than flat, looks to 
me like an attempt to make intelligible the MS. reading t6 
irav. As restored, the passage signifies that Death, Life, Mad- 
ness, and Lamentation, may he discovered, or divined in the 
character of KuTrpt?, and the goddess variously named under 
these aspects. The vulgate must be intended to signify, in the 
words of a recent paraphrase, * Eagerness, gentleness, violence 
are blended and united in her' (Hellenica, p. 37). But to 
get this every word must be forced ; to irav is nothing but the 
whole, ar-rrovBalov is an intolerable substitute for t^ airovhcuov 
and means, if anything, seriousnesSy '^crvxalov good-nature^ a 
weak word and false antithesis, and worst of all is 6*9 ^iav arfov, 
which surely fierixci a-oXoi/ciafiov. 

Of the form roirof: I can propose at present only two exam- 
ples * — 

The first is Choeph. 763 foil. 

t6 fifj (f>povovv yap warirepel fiorov 
rp€^€ip dvdryKij, TrcS? yap ov; ro'ircp (t>p€v6^' 
ov ydp Ti <t>ci)V€i 7ra?9 ^t' mv iv airapydvot^ 
el X£/i09, rj Sly^rjai^, 17 Xiyfrovpla 
ej^et* ved Sk 1/1781)9 avrapKr/^ T€/cva)V. 

TOVTODV TTpOfiaVTL^ OVO'a /C.T.X. 

^ I must note however that the use 23, § 28, tffri d* 6 totos ovtos rod Mv- 

of rbiroi m rh^torio seems to require fn/jfiaros xod to elSos (qu. eUos, compare 

consideration by the light of this form, the first passage) 6X11 ij rp6T€poy Oeodii)- 

In Aristotle, as we now read Mm, the pov rix^' ^^^ ^^^ observations are 

word is connected by a rather artificial apparently identical in meaning, for 

definition with r^ros, place, which was what is 'the rhetoric previous to Theo- 

perhaps originally the same word. dorus' if not that of the Sicilians? 

But I cannot help thinking that Eorax Cope's translation is very doubtful, 

at aU events, who used tov^ for the even if anything were known of " the 

' divination * of etymologies, also used earlier manual of Theodoras." The 

r&iros for the * divination' of probabi- words koX to eUos are a comment by 

lities. We know that his manual of way either of explanation or correc- 

riietoric was occupied wholly with tion upon ouros 6 t&wos tov ivOvfA-fifiaTos. 

questions of the probable, r6 tUos, The adjective oItotos, inexplicable, is 

See Ariflt. Bhet. B, 24, § 10, and ibid, also of this family. 
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MSS. rpSirtp. A child must be reared by * divining its mind' 
for it cannot express its want... So ly forecasting its need, etc. 

The other example has had a curious history. In Mus- 
grave's collection of the fragments of Euripides, will be found 
the following ('AAi^ai/Spo?, fr. 23. 2) : — " Aet S* ov raZ? ^rjfiai^ 
r&v ovofuiTfov i^eXeyxeardai Tpoirov^. Citat Barnesius a scrip- 
tore Vitse Galeni, quam tamen Vitam non invenio." Because, I 
suppose, of the doubt thus expressed, the fragment does not 
appear under the head 'A\€^avBpo<: in the Dindorf collection. 
Whether it has been condemned to the limbo of the 'ABriXcov, 
or to utter ''AS?;? I have not enquired, but it is certainly- 
genuine, and might almost have been proved to belong to 
the 'AXefai/Spo? without the statement of Barnes. The double 
name of Helen's seducer was a hint not lost upon the 
prophet-poets of Greece; they related that when Paris re- 
turned with his beautiful prize, the shepherds of Ida testified 
their admiration of his prowess by dubbing him 'AXefai/Spo? 
the router of the husband, and we gather that this learned 
legend was repeated by Euripides in his play (frag. 65 
Dindorf). But ^schylus had carried the matter one step 
further, one step perhaps too far. In the chorus of the Aga- 
memnon, which celebrates the destruction of Troy, we find 
(709 foil.) 

fierafiavBdvqvcra B* vfivov Hpidfiov ttoTu^ yepaia 
iroXvOprjvov fAerd irov (rrivet 
KiK\7]<rKov(ra Hdpiv top alv6\€/crpov. 

The repentant city of Priam must now learn its mocking 
marriage-song (see the context) with a transposition (fierdOeaif;) 
and call Paris no more aKe^-avSpo'i but alvoXe/c-rpo^i — an 
epithet which has been miserably married by Mr Robert 
Browning, though unhappily not, as he best could have done 
it, to Milton's " immortal verse." Of course I am prepared to 
be told that the correspondence of sound is insufficient to 
support this inversion, and perhaps sharply reprimanded for 
obtruding upon the great tragedian so far-fetched a conceit, 
"yet here I cannot choose but speak plainly after my own 
poor conscience and risk all chances of chastisement." We 
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do not know how far, if at all, the t was heard in the first 
syllable of alv6\€Krpo^\ and next, the question is not what 
would please us, but what contented iEschylus and his audience, 
upon which question I ask a little patience. Poets not less — 
or, if Mr Swinburne pleases, only less — than jiEschylus have 
sinned quite as deeply against the nineteenth century. At all 
events Euripides, as will readily be conceded, repeated the 
etymology, tempted, as Barnes' fragment will shew, by the 
irresistible bait of a double-edged gibe more suo at the art 
of the prophets and his illustrious predecessor — 

Bet S* ov TOTTOLorlv^ €^€\€yj(^6a-6ai rpoirov^^ 
hut character is not to be inferred from characters — 

a judgment, whether of the ethical or the literary taste, to 
which we should now subscribe, whatever we might think of 
Euripides' own taste in thus mixing prejudice and controversy 
with a work of art. On roiroiai some one wrote the perfectly 
correct gloss rah <t>7]fiai^ (or more probably ^(ovdk) t&v ovc 
fidrwv, the meanings of namss, which now stands in the place 
of the original. 

'It seems that in the MSS. of the tragedians the words 
tA irdv should never be passed without scrutiny. I believe 
that they cover a corruption in iEsch. Eum. 401. Athena^ 
arriving from the Troad where she has been taking part as one 
of the enemies of Troy in the work of revenge that followed 
the conclusion of the war, introduces herself thus — 

irpoa-foOev i^Kovaa kXtjSovo^ l3o7]v 
diro XKafidvBpov, yrjv tcarafpOaTov/Jbevrj^ 
fjv BrJT *K')(aUov aKTope^ re koX rrpofiot 
roov alj(jMi\atr(ov j(p7)fidra)v Xd'^o^ fiir/a 
eveifidv avroirpefivov 69 t^ tt&v i/ioL 

avroTTpefivo^ should mean vrith or to the very stump or 
base, as avr6<f>\oi6^ means with the actual bark, avr6ppi^o<s to 
the very root, etc., and so it is used elsewhere, as in avro- 
irpeiivov oKKvaOat, dyaarrav; see Dictt. 8. v. But what then is 

^ I write TOTToutL here, not Tovouffuf, tained upon totoi Tpovot, But of 
because of the better play thus ob- course the termination is not certain^ 
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the meaning of avT6irp€fivo<i yrj ? For a time I thought thi^ 
another instance of to irdv for rpoirfjv, but rpoirrj signifies not 
euiversion but change and is hardly appropriate. Should it 
not be avTOTTpefivov i<; Koirfjv — they gave it me to he shorn v/nto 
the rootSy a poetical adaptation of the familiar Koirretv yPjvi 
If this be right we get a fresh hint upon the obscure KaTa^Oa-^ 
TovfjL€V7f, a word which, if we grant it possible and accept the 
usual interpretation, is still . not very suitable to the situation, 
for how should the goddess be taking early possession of her 
share in the spoils of Troy so long after the sack? Could 
there be such a causal verb as KaTa<f>0iT6o) to destroy? I 
am sure it is less strange than Kara^Oarkcoy for we have 
both icaTaj>0lv(o and ^diTocDy classical words of the sense re- 
quired; Kara(f>0civ(o does not apparently occur till the LXXw 
and (what is of more importance) when it does occur, means 
as might be expected to come suddenly, take by surprise (L. 
and Sc. s.v.), and of ^Oaro^ or its derivatives no trace has 
been pointed out except <f>6ard(o =^ f\i0av(o (Hesych.), which does 
not help far towards Kar(uf>0ariofmi to take possession. The 
scholiast interprets Kara^Oarovfikvriy but there are many signs 
that his text was little less corrupt than ours ; moreover the ques- 
tion is not of MSS. authority but of etymological possibility. 
The middle participle KaTa<t>0trovfi€vi] must signify causing to 
be destroyed, that is, presiding over the destruction of — which is 
precisely the sense required. 

In Cho. 434 we find yet another variety. Electra, to whet 
the vengeance of her brother, laments the insult put upon 
Agamemnon in the manner of his burial, unhonoured by any 
observance public or private — 

Id i(o Bala 

7rdvTo\fi€ iiarepy Salai^ ev ix^opac^ 

dvev iroXirav avaier 

er\a9 dvoi/Jbayjcrov avBpa 0dy^au 

Ta which Orestes replies — 

T^ irav drlfio)^ eXef a9, otfwc. 

irarpo^ ^ drlfuo<riv dpa rlcrei /c.t.X. - 

On the style of this reply, the less said the better ; but what of 
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the grammar ?. Is it conceivable that ari/iQ>9 should belong not 
to iXe^a^ but to some verb understood, such as iren'pa')(6ai,'{ 
Where is the authority for such a 'subauditum'? We are 
referred only to Ag. 1244 kKvovt d\ffO£^ ovBkv ifytcoirfiiva, a 
wholly inadequate support. The analogy of the numerous cases 
of corruption in rb trav which we have investigated will justify 
what might otherwise be too bold — 

Ta(f>ctv drlfKov eXefa?, otfioL 

It was a felons buriai ! Fie upon it ! 

The substantival use of adjectives and participles without the 
article is characteristic of iEschylus, as Professor Paley has 
observed. I need not quote examples for i\e^a^ ra^rjv ^^WhsX, 
you describe is the burial.' Further support to the correction 
Th irdv — Ta<f>ctv is given by the fact that rdffiov removes most of 
the difficulty from Cho. 331 ; the words t6 irdv there have been 
long seen to be wrong, and it is very likely that my suggestion 
has been anticipated, though it is not noticed in the well-known 
commentaries; perhaps because the evidence which makes it 
plausible has not been pointed out . Orestes and Electra are 
commencing their dirge and invocation over their father's 
grave. Orestes (315 — 321) expresses his fear lest their voices 
should not reach where the dead man is, but the Chorus assure 
him that the dead retain the power of hearing and responding 
to appeals, particularly when the spirit of an ancestor is in- 
voked by his descendants — 

rifcvop, <f>p6p7ffia rov OavSvro^ ov Safid^e^ 

irvpb^ fidkepd yvddo^, 

^alvev S* vcrrepov 6pya<;' 

ororv^erat S' 6 6vrjaic&>Vy dva<f>aiveTa(, S* 6 /SKdirrmv. 

irarepeov re xal refcovrtov 7009 evSiKa fiarevet 

'fro 'irdv'f dfi<f>i\a(f>rj^ rapaxOek. 

Lachmann proposed poirdv^ of which one can but say, in the 
phrase of Madvig, " Quis interpretem interpretabitur ? " Yet 
fuirevei suggests irresistibly an accusative case, and the attempt 
to get one by making reKovreov into t^ KevOo^ (Wecklein,^sch. 
Stud. p. 167) has been properly abandoned by the learned and 
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ingenious author himself (Rhein. Mus. 33. 117). After what 
we have seen, rd^ov will not appear an unscientific emendation^ 
and the lines may then be rendered 

and 'tis a just lament that, roused afar, seeks out the burial- 
place of fathers and forefathers. 

To bring the antistrophe into metrical conformity nothing 
more violent is required than the substitution of '^epl for ')(€poiv, 
a change highly desirable for its own sake. The dual is quite 
out of place and probably a mere perversioti to suit the per- 
verse TO wav, dful)i\a<l>rj^ rapa')(€eX^ is a remarkable expres- 
sion, but intelligible, if a proleptic force be given to dfi<f>iXa(pirj<Sf 
so that the literal meaning may be routed so a^ to be wide- 
reaching. Upon irarepayv and hhiico^ there is an emphasis, the 
sense being not merely that a filial lament is heard, but that 
it has a special right and power to make itself heard. The 
reading rdifiov does not affect any of the proposed alterations of 
t€k6vt(ov\ I am not sure that any of them are necessary, but 
must not pursue the question now. 

This proved partiality of our copyists to the phrase rh irdv 
may help towards the recovery of another passage, which even 
in its defaced condition is of singular magnificence, the close of 
the solemn hymn in the Choephoroe which is sung as the dis- 
guised Orestes armed for revenge approaches the palace of the 
murderers. 

arp. TO S' dy^f^L irpev^ovcov ^i^o^ 

640 BiavTalav ofi/Treu/ce? ovt^ 

Sial AUa^ ri firj difit^ ov 

Xd^ TTeBoi, Trarcvfievov 

TO irav Avd^ aifia^ irapeK^avre^ ov Oefiiarrw 
dvT. 646 AiKa^ B* ipelBerai 7rv0fi7Jv 

irpo'xaKKevei S* Alcra <f>aa'yavovpyo^ 

reKvov B^ iTreca-ifyipei B6fiot<; S* 

aifjbdrtov TraXairepmv 
650 reivei fivaro^ KP^^^ Kkvrtj l3va-a-6<ppo)v 'Eptw9. 

Such is the text, with approved corrections such as Hermann's 
ovra for aovrau After Oeiii,^ in 641 the MSS. have 70/) — 
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apparently inserted with the intention (save the mark !) of 
helping the grammar — ^but, having given up the convenient 
doctrine of the scholiast fieroxv ^^''"^ pr/fuiTO^, we must, as many 
have seen, eject this yap, for the remainder t)f the strophe does 
not exhibit the slightest trace of a suitable verb. Moreover the 
sense and the Attic usage of ovrd^o) or ovrdco require that ovt^ 
should have a direct object, which by the order of the words 
can scarcely be anything but to fiff ffe/it,^. So far, then, we 
can proceed — 

" Now is the sword near the heart and, by the help of Ven- 
geance, strikes Iniquity a downright blow of its keen edge." 

But what is ov ? Take to fifj dific^ as you please, still ov 
gives no sense, for that ov \a^ iraTelv to firf 64fiv^ should 
mean not to pass over iniquity, i.e. to notice it, is merely impos- 
sible. But for the very reason that the syllable is meaningless 
we are bound to give an account of its presence. It was, I 
suggest, originally written by some *manus secunda,' as a 
correction over the last syllable of iraTovfievov, from which 
position it might easily slip to the end of the preceding line. 
With the help of the true reading iraTovfievov we can decide 
that of the corrections proposed on Trape/cfidvre^ the nearest 
irapeK^amo^ is the best, and that to irav, once more the source 
of all the mischief, should follow its neighbours and the metre 
of the antistrophe, and become tov irav — while he that lawlessly 
overstepped all fear of Ood is trampled beneath her feet ** The 
metre," I say, " of the antistrophe " — ^for I entirely agree with 
Professor Paley that the proposed rtVet for Teivei introduces 
language strange to iEsehylus if not to Greek poetry. It is the 
punished offender who "pays," and not the avenging power. 
But why, now that we are rid of the metrical difficulty arising 
from TO irdv, should we avoid the conclusion that TtWt is a 
mistaken alteration and Telvei genuine? The demon that 
makes murder follow murder certainly prolongs the pollution of 
blood, and if Euripides could write Telveiv <f>6vov (Supp. 672), 
why not iEschylus TcLveiv fiva-o<: ? This assumes however that 
aifjbdTfov depends upon fiv<To<;, as surely it does. The scholiast, 
indeed, if his opinion be worth anything, takes it with Teicvov, 
Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 10 
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thus — hreur^epet Sk roi^ otKov^ reKVOv iraXaUav aifidrcDi/, icri, 
TiKTei 6 <f>6vo^ dXkov <t>6vov, but he refutes himself, if he is the 
author of the gloss on 650 Ttver airairety for this at least proves 
that his MS. there gave, as ours do, a finite verb ; somewhere, 
therefore, between i7r€iG-<t>€p€i and relvei or tIvcl he must have 
found a copula, such as Se ; and where could this stand, if not 
before atfAdrtov, where the MS. reading Sifjui[a]€ BayfuiTcov, though 
corrupt, distinctly places it ? What the scholiast made of it we 
cannot say, but so small an impediment could not give much 
trouble to the author of such notes as " yap is omitted," " yap is 
{orBi" " Se is for yap,*' etc. Our less flexible canons compel us 
to observe that reKvov and atfidroDv are in different sentences. 
Besides, suppose that we were warranted in removing the Se, 
which the editors have done, and could find a plausible sub- 
stitute for relvei, which they have not, still for myself, though 
perhaps I am squeamish, I find the metaphor rixvop aifjAroop, 
the child of blood, somewhat nauseous and diiScult to swallow, 
even with the aid of Cho. 805 yip<ov ^ovo^ p/qKir iv B6fjLoi<: t€koi. 
In such a personification of the crime, the difference between blood 
and murder seems material. B6p,oi<;, the " dativus incommodi " 
or whatever it should be called, will go -at least as well with the 
second clause as with the first. But then rifcvov B* iireta^epei 
must be a clause by itself, and if so it cannot be correctly read. 
This conclusion should hardly surprise us ; for that there is the 
closest continuity of sense between 647 and 648 is shewn by 
the correlation of Tr/oo-xaX/cevet with i'n'-€ta-<f>€pec, for which we 
have iEschylean examples in Supp. 200 7rp<5\6(r;^o9. . .e^oXico?, 
Ag. 174 7rpo^p6pa)^,..i'n'ivl/cia (see below, p. 154); yet as 648 
stands in the MS. there is scarcely any continuity at all. Let 
us reconsider the whole context. The clue of the thought both 
in strophe and antistrophe is the metaphor of the avenging 
sword. In the strophe we are told generally how it pierces the 
fallen sinner, in the antistrophe the work of making and using 
it is parted among the spiritual artificers. Justice sets the 
anvil for it, Doom, the swordsmith, forges it ready, and then 
Erinys, as it were the executioner, adds her handiwork, and 
sheds with it blood for blood. As our copyists have written in 
Eum. 170 p^vKov for pv^^v, and in Cho. 956 hroix^cLi for eTr' 
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oUeraif;, so here their skill has robbed us of rexvap and given us 
a spurious re/cvov. One word more and I will conclude this long 
digression. Is it possible that kXvt^ can be right ? k\vt6^ is 
an epic word, a rhapsodist's word of praise or admiration, and 
as such undoubtedly a common epic epithet of gods. But why 
should the deep and bloody minister of retribution be * goodly/ 
'glorious,' or even (if XP^^^ Kkvrd^; be admissible^), 'long 
famous'? The Indices to the Tragedians tell a plain story 
about the word; Euripides does not contain it (for we need 
hardly reckon the kKutov SpovlaSa irSXiv which figures in the 
dull and doubtful catalogue of the Iphigenia in Avlis); probably 
the poet thotight that by his time this excellent piece of 
embroidery was a trifle threadbare; Sophokles, like Pindar, 
loves it for Homer's sake, and applies it in Homer s fashion as 
an ornament; thus he speaks of 'goodly herds' (Aj. 374), 'goodly 
spoils' (ibid. 177) and 'the glorious earth' (O. T. 172); ^schy- 
lus has it nowhere, unless here. His manner is not in this 
fashion Homeric, and if it were, could anything be more flat and 
frigid than such an ornament at the very climax of this tremen- 
dous prophecy? tcXimj then, I conclude, is not genuine, but 
a conjecture, and a bad one. And when our criticism has 
been thus awakened, we may perhaps find significance in what 
would otherwise escape notice-r-the Mediceus gives without 
any correction the incorrect Ionic inflexion 17. This, in such 
faulty transcripts, might well be too common for remark, but 
strange to say it is extremely rare. The song which is the 
leading subject of this paper (Cho. 935 — 972), with all its 
errors, exhibits the Doric a in every one of the 12 cases 
which it contains. In that now before us the disputed word 
A:\1m7 is, the only exception. True in the 'epode' to the 
TrapoSo? (Cho. 75 — 83) there are several Ionic forms, but that 
passage is not strophic, its rhythm is mainly iambic, and it may 
well have been originally Ionic throughout. Elsewhere in the 
play I have taken 36 instances indiscriminately and have found 
the uncorrected 1; 3 times only, 61 poirrj, 68 drrj, 467 drrj^;, 
and of these the first two occur in verses scarcely compre- 

^ In Pind. Pyth. 11. 32 xp<^V is to be taken with tKoty. 

10—2 
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hensible. We have thus another reason for suspecting that 
KkvTY} is a conjecture, and further that the original word was 
an epithet not of 'Epti/^? at all but of some other substantive, 
perhaps of alfidrcop, otherwise the corrector must have had the 
feminine in a before him, and could hardly have written 17, 
as if dealing with k\vt&p he might. I have said already 
that such transference of epithets by change of inflexion is 
exceedingly common. Other small iodications point the same 
way. If I have satisfied the reader as to the general sense, he 
will agree with me that %poi;^ at all events was in some way 
connected with the previous line, and if xP^^^y then, as the 
rhythm tells us, xXirr^ too, or the word which kXvt^ represents. 
Now is it possible for us to get beyond kXvtSvI Perhaps not, 
but an attempt can do no harm. If we look carefully at the 
two corruptions iir ocKerai^ — €7rol)(€Tai and ri^yav — tckvov, we 
see that each involves two parallel changes, first the confusion 
of K and x> ^^^ ^^^^ ^ mistaken correction of the form thus 
produced. The very same process reversed will take us from 
kKvtwv to a good and uEschylean epithet of atfidrcop, thus, 
kXvtSv — KVToov — xyrcSv ; compare Eum. 682, 

7rpa>Ta<; BUa^ Kpivovre<i aifuiTO^ X^roVf 

and again Oho. 400, . 

oKKa vofio^ fi€v <f>0PLa^ a-To/yopa'i 
Xyfiipa^ €9 TreSop aXXo Trpoa-airecp 
atfia. Poa yap Xoi/ybfi *^pipvp 
irapcL toSp irporepop <f>6ifi€pa)P drrjp 
eripap hrdyova-ap hr arrj. 

We may hope therefore that we are not very far from the 
original in writing — 

T^Xyap 8' eTreia-^epety So/1049 S' 

alfidrayp iraXai/reptp 

reipei fiv<To<i XP^^^ xyr&p fivaaoffipoDP 'Epti/i59, 

and thereto is added the work of the deep Avengeress making 
to endure vjp(m the house the stain of blood shed long since. 

Here as often the original error was probably slight and natural, 
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ira\aLTep(dv for iroKairepfp. This left XP^^^ *^^ x^^^ struc- 
tureless and obscure, and so followed the rest. 

Returning once more to our original subject, I must redeem 
my promise as to Cho. 948, 

€^t7€ S' iv fiaxf X^P^^ irrjTVfuo^ 
Aio<: /copa, Alxap Bi vtv 
Trpotmyopevofiev 

952 oXeOpiov irveovarav i'xPpoh /c6tov\ 

the daughter of Zeus did, in literal truthy touch a hand in 
ihejight and we men are right happy in calling her Vengeance, 

Whose hand did she touch, and what for, and what has the fact 
to do with the correctness of her name? Rather like her 
agent Orestes in 939 she made a successful cast (eSi/ce) in the 
spear-throwing, called hand-play because it depended upon 
strength of hand, and thus literally justified her appellation of 
Al/crj^. This particular roirrj has among jEschylean etymologies 
the distinction of being possibly right, though Professor Curtius, 
not perhaps knowing its high authority, rejects it (Qr. Et. 
Bk. II. No. 14). But after all the poet would have supported 
the professor, and given small thanks to any one who would 
provide the offspring of his errant fancy with a historical 
pedigree. For the real derivation of SUr} he would probably 
have preferred A^o? Koprj ; indeed he says so here according to 
the MS. reading irTjTVfio'i A«o9 Kopa daughter of Zeus as her 
name implies. Scaliger altered it to irifrvfico^, but after all it 
may well be right. 

It is to this curious manner of praising a divine person by 
interpreting his name that Aristotle refers in Rhet. B, 23 § 29 

^ The reading of 946 is not quite grammatical order is irviowrw kotov 
certain, bat the variations are not im- S\4&piov ix^pdis, 
portant to the general sense of the ^ By Eur. fr. 291 fuixcu x^p^" seems 
passage. About 952 a curious difficulty to be suitable rather to wrestling, box- 
has been raised. The MS. gives it as ing, or the rayKpdriov, as vcLkii dySptau 
above, with the trifling error Tyiov<r 4>6viai and it may be so here for, as we 
iVf corrected as early as Bobortello. shall immediately soe, the word f9i/ce 
Hermann objected that rviowrav ix' ^ ^^ ^^* ^^^ considering the parallel 
0p6ts is not Greek. Of course not, but in 939 1 believe that JEschylus thought 
^X^po£f depends upon Skidpwv : the of the spear-contest. 
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under the head totto? airo rov ovofiaro^, among the examples 
of which is reckoned ©9 iv T0J9 r&v Oeciv iiralvoi^ eidOaai 
7i£j€ip. A still more curious instance is given by Aristotle 
himself from Pindar in 24 § 2 of the same book, which I 
mention here because the context does not explain it, and I do 
not know that it has been yet explained : ^ et rt? /cvva eyKay- 
fiid^oDV a-vfiwapaXafilSdvei top Udva, on HlvBapo^ e^trep, 

(S ficueap, ip re fieyoKa^ Beov /cvpa irapToBoTrop 
/caXeovaip ^OXufiirioi. 

Pan is called Cybele's dog, not merely as 'ovium custos,' 
but because dog is the meaning of his name. Trap is, I 
believe, a good formation, according to the labialising ten- 
dency of the Boeotian dialect, from the stem Kfap- Attic kvp-, 
just as ^apd in that dialect (see Curtius) came from yfap-y Attic 
yvp-. This same fragment assures us of another word, which I 
have not seen registered, iraprohairo^ all-devouring or alU 
catching, from the stem hair- of SaTrro), or labialised from haK- 
in hoLKPOi, if indeed these stems are distinct. I have altered 
the accent myself, iraprohairo^s, from all places, or (?) of all 
hinds, is a liberal epithet for one dog. A pun upon the two 
words is made or rather implied by allusion in the speech Kara 
* ApiarroyelTOPo^ a' attributed to Demosthenes (Dem. p. 782) 
KVfjdp pfj Aid if>a<Tl TtP€^ Tov hrjfiov, iroSa7r6<; ; olo<; oft? fiku 
alrLaTai Xvkov^ elpai firj hdicveip, a Be ^<ri (fivKdrreiP Trpofiara, 
avrd^ KareaOUip, The difficulty here is to account for the form, 
of the reply, which does not correspond with the question : that 
TToSaTTo? can stand for ttow? is easier to assume than to prove. 
The orator borrows a popular joke — Question. iroBairo^ kv<op ; 
What is the country (breed) of the dog? Laconian? Molos- 
sian? etc. Answer. Traj/roSaTro?. The point is obvious but 
beyond translation^ The familiar question suggests the familiar 
reply, "A dog that will bite anything;" upon which the speaker 
refines by discriminating the biting powers of this particular 
" dog of the parish." The same word may help in correcting 
and interpreting Sophocles fr. 604, which has been carelessly 

^ I have to thank Mr G. W. Balfonr, for useful hmts at this point and else- 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, where. 
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copied, perhaps after a prose wiiter quoting from memory. 
vrepUaa-C d(fiv/crd re firfSea iravroBairap fiovXop dSafiavrlvai^ 
v^aiverai KepKiariv Aura. It is difficult to believe that any 
copiable poet wrote such a circumlocution as nwmerous wiles of 
all manner of plots, and I may add that according to the use 
of the tragedians fiov\7J means not device, plot, but advice, 
counsel, deliberation. The original was apparently in glyconics, 
and may have stood thus, 

ireptdiaC a<f>VKra re 
fii^Sea iravToBdiroDV I36\a>p 
dSa/JLavrivai^ 
KepKiariv AZtr' v<f>alv€t, 

very many and hard to escape are the wiles of thfi nets which 
Doom with shuttle of iron doth weave for every prey. The me- 
taphor is familiar, oKvtov Motpacov vrjfia, BoXia^ATa, yaffyafiov 
"Any? TravaXd/ToVf etc. fiTjSea fioXtov was perhaps justified to 
Sophocles by the Homeric authority of fii^Bea v<palv€tv. 

Unless I am mistaken, iEschylus made mystery out of the 
word Bixeiu more than once. Take Agamem. 160 foil. 

Zei)? — 2<rTt9 WOT iarlv, el roB^ avr^ ^ikov K€K\f)fAepip, 

TOVTO vcv irpocFeweirw, 
163 ovK ej^G) irpoaretKaa-ai it ion itryaraOfidfievo^ 

irXrjv At<59 el TO fidrav dird <f>poirriBo^ d')(^6o^ 

')(pri paXeiv iTrjrvfiQ}^. 

oi5S' 2oT^9 irdpoi0€V ^v fi€ya<; 

irafifid'^ico Bpaaei ^pvoov, 

j'ovSki/ Xefaff" TTplv &v, 

89 S* €7r€ir e^v rpuucrrjpo^ ot'/erai, tvj^wi/. 

Ztr}va Be rt? irpo<f>p6vto<; iinvltaa KXd^tov 
175 rev^erai <f)p€J/£v to irav 

rov <t>pov€tv fipoToi^<s oBciaavra k,t.X, 

Note again the word irrfrvfia)^. To examine here every 
place in which ^schylus uses this word and its cognates would 
be wearisome. Most of them however are noticed in this paper^ 

1 Those not noticed are Ag. 477, the word has been introduced with 
1296, P. V. 293, 595, Theb. 82, 917. great probability for metrical reasons. 
In Sapp. 80 vfipiv d* Mfius <rTvy6vT€s The passage is so deeply corrupted 
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irrfTviw^i signifies (1) truth of speech to fact, (2) literal or 
verbal accuracy, and in uEschyhis repeatedly indicates the pre- 
sence of a play upon words. The ambiguity of the English 
true and truly covers in such passages as Eum. 488 (see below) 
what is really a mistranslation. 

I will mark two of the less obvious examples, in addition to 
those we have already found and shall find hereafter. (1) jEsch. 
Supp. 736, 

TToKuSpofiov (f>vyd^ offyeXo^ et tI fiot. 

Of irTfTVfjLco^, thus emphatically placed, no explanation is 
usually offered. The point of it lies, I believe, in the forced 
sense put upon the word 7r€pl<f>ofio<;, which commonly signifies 
vert/ fearful, but is here to bear its full etymological meaning of 
fear-encompassed. The suppliants have been, as they say in^ 
349, TreplSpofioi ^i^oSe?, like a heifer pent in by wolves and 
rocks, which runs round in the vain search for an escape. 
When, therefore, they see their enemies closing upon them once 
more, the thought recurs, and they ask themselves whether as 
they hoped the escape has been found. It is a question whether 
we should not read irepiBpofiov ^vyds ; the assonant commence- 
ment of the two lines would be more iEschylean. (2) In Eum, 
496, the Eumenides prophesy in these terms the growth of 
matricide, if Orestes be spared — 

TToWd S* €TVfia iraiZorpcora 
irddea Trpoa-pikvet TOKevanv, 

Again, no account is given of Iru/Lta, which surely cannot be 
inserted for nothing. It might be thought to mean " wounds 
not metaphorical and inflicted on the feelings, but actual and 
inflicted on the body." But there are several objections to 
this; TtTpcia-Kco and its kindred are not, it seems, used of 

that sure restoration is scarcely pos- cognate play the Danaides (Dind. 37). 

Bible, but I think it likely that there We should probably read Kdpovs 8* 

was a play here as in Eum. 534 (see MfiWy bridegrooms with the pride of 

below) upon the two senses of K6poSf their Tuime; v^piv is the explanatory 

bridegroom and insolence, for the first gloss. 
of which see the fragment of iSschylus* 
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wounded feelings, nor are the moral sensibilities of parents here 
in question, nor does ervfio^ signify "non-metaphorical" but 
as I have already said, " literal/' or " properly so called." Here 
the literal ambiguity must apparently lie in the word TratSJ* 
Tptora, and there we can find it without much trouble, for 
Irak, iraiSo^ had two meanings, (1) childf and (2) pointy the 
second being connected with irauo, to strike, as Sak with 8a/a>, 
to bum. For this we have the express authority of Hesychius, 
'jratBd^' oKiirj^. This gloss has been without the smallest reason 
supposed corrupt, and irak is therefore not in our Lexicon. 
vraiSoTptoTov irdOo^ then is properly a wound given with the 
point, or as JEschylus will have it, a wound from the hand of a 
child. 

If now the reader will search for parallels to fioKelv irrfrv^ 
/Lt6)9 to fling away really or thoroughly (the received translation) 
I think he will not find them. Let us then put SiKetv (Hesych.) 
for the gloss fiaXeiv and look again. Between Av6^ and Sixelv 
there is at least a partial resemblance, not indeed enough to raise 
in our minds the most fugitive thought of connecting them, but 
is not this becau3e science has made us incapable of separating 
hiicelv, even for a moment, into Bc-Keiv instead of Bik-clv ? To 
^schylus the choice was indifferent. He interprets 'EXevai/ 
by €K4va<;, SkavSpo^, eXiTrroXi^ without caring that the resem- 
blance fades away till it is hardly worth notice. It i& hard 
to believe that he would find A«o9 and Bi/celv too remote. But 
we shall have more evidence immediately. ovB* icrri^, . ,tv^o^v is 
a metaphor from the Tray/cpdrtov, to which the word Trdfi/uui'^o^ 
using all kinds of force was specially appropriated. See Lid- 
deU and Scott s.v. and compare Plat. Euthyd. 271 (3 irdvao^oL 
drexvm* oJ? eyoyye oi5S' 1JS17 7r/>o rov on eUv oi vofyKparuurraL 
TOVToa ydp iarov ko/jliB^ Trafifidyf^co, ov /card tc5 ^Axpavdve t© 
irayKpariatTrd aB€\<f>(o /crX. Hence ira^fid'^tp Bpdaei ppvcov 
means in prose ' having the sap and toughness of the pan- 
cratiast ;' compare 0paariyvio<; tough-limbed. The same thought 
is pursued in rpiatcTfjp, the victor of three falls. With this our 
BiKelvy to cast or fling an opponent, suits well enough, and 
that the verb is not unnatural in this sense may be seen from 
Bacch. 699 BUere ireBoae BUere rpofiepa <rwfiara, MalvaBe^, 
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But what has ovZh \e^ai (MSS.) to do with the metaphor ? 
Better oviev av Sl^ai or SOcoi, both aorists of the same verb ; 
not even he who once was great can ca^t a rival. Of the two 
aorists BUoi has the support of Attic use, and of the correspond- 
ing strophe, S/fat (Ai2ai, A€2«m) is nearer to the letters. If Slfcoi 
be right, as I believe, Xefa* is probably an attempt to interpret 
XaKoi ; we have already seen a comipt eka/ce made out of eSiKc 
in the Ghoephoroe. If proof is still wanted that we are to 
look for an etymology in this passage we may find it in the 
next two lines : xKa^av should have its iota suhscript and to 
irdv is the old corruption of roirav, Toira j>p€vwv being a poetical 
equivalent for toth) ^o-e©?; hut he that prophetically nameth 
Zeus hy titles of victory shall he right in thus ' divining his 
character! Compare roTrav, 175, with irpoaei^Kaaai, 163. 
Kkdl^fov iTTtvlKuiy screaming songs (or rather screams ?) of victory 
is absurd, and rev^erai ^pev&v to irav means, I say with 
submission, nothing whatever, irpo-fppopa)^ iiri'ViKia are 
antithetical and correlative. Perhaps ff>p€v&v should be taken 
subjectively and translated mental, but tott^ ^pevo<; in Cho. 
754 leads me to prefer the other way. The connection of the 
whole is now clear, but it suggests one or two small restorations 
in the earlier lines. fiaTap (gen. plur.) for fiaTav {the hurden 
of error) must have been proposed before, but why not ac- 
cepted*? 163 is not quite smooth, for it is not among all 
things, but among all words or names for the deity that Ato9 
is selected as alone equal to the need by its happy omen of 
weight and strength ; also the clause ovk e^w should have a 
ydp or other connecting particle, and the compound eiricrTad- 
fmadaiy a aira^ Xeyofiepov, does not seem to have any particular 
force. All this points to reading 

TovTo viv vpocevviTTco, 

ovK e^ctfj/ irpoaeiKoaai irdvT eirr) aTadfidfievo^; 

irkriv A409, k.tX, 

for, pondering all nuTnes, I can conjecture none other hut Zeus. 

Was it perhaps a reminiscence of this eirr) (rradfJidaOai 

1 I have since found it in Enger's Agamemnon (Teubner series), from whose 
suggestion I do not know. 
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which gave Aristophanes the hint for the famous verse-weighing, 
e7ro9 TTpo? 67ro9, in the Froga^i 

(Here again I am but too well aware that I am laying my 
hand upon the Ark. The passage from which we are come, with 
its " earnest appeal " to the glorified Deity, its " strange vague- 
ness ** that shews the poet's "sense of the insuflSciency of the 
mythology to satisfy his aspiration toward an embodiment of 
the highest good," and its solemn rhythmic dignity, is indeed 
sacred and beautiful beyond words. And it may well be that 
to those who feel this, it will seem at first shocking to find a 
verbal equivocation in such a place. But the ways of JEschylus 
are not our ways, none the. better perhaps for us. Honi soil 
qui mal y pense. And if I may dare, upon a question of poetry 
and religion, to defend one of the greater prophets of the world 
— why should we think the expression of his doubt and faitU 



^ I have said nothing above on the 
words TTflv wv, not wishing to mix con- 
jecture with that which seems to me 
reasonably certain. But that vply cSp 
is right I do not believe. Granted 
that as Aristophanes said St ^fievy in 
the days when we were something^ so 
:ffischylus might say oj irplv rjv, he 
who once was something^ it does not 
follow that o -rpLv w, still less that 
vplv uVf is a satisfactory expression, 
the inflection of the verb, which is the 
sole indication of past time, being, as 
it seems to me, essential. Moreover 
the words are out of their place. Whe- 
ther we can recover the true reading is 
another matter. The most probable 
I can offer is rpiQif, the present par- 
ticiple of rpidia, an assumed parallel 
but older form of rpid^. If it be said 
that rpioM does not occur in any extant 
passage — ^neither does Tpi6.^€ty, If the 
silence of the lexicographers is to prove 
that there was no rptdci;, then it will 
equally prove that there was in tragedy 
no pidofMif which Suidas does not no- 
tice at all, while Hesychius (Photius 
is defective in B) merely says pwrac 



yvyaiKM /Stdferai (Hdt. 4, 43), a refe- 
rence which would not have helped us 
to restore ^sch. Ag. 385, if it had by 
chance been corrupted. The fact is 
that the old glossologies have no pre* 
tensions to completeness, and while 
their statements are invaluable, their 
silence is of little weight where scien- 
tific etymology makes us safe. That 
there were such duplicates as rpid^, 
Tpiduf is notorious, and I hope I have 
shewn that one at least existed which 
has not been commonly known. Why 
should there not have been another ? 
The verb, as inferred from its deriva- 
tives, had certainly two forms, rpid^u) 
(stem r/xa-) and Tpidxrffta (stem r/xaK-). 
True, we do not find TpidrriSf but only 
TpidffTTjs. Nor do we find jSt^ari/s, but 
only ^ipdffTTis (intransitive) ; yet )3ij8<£« 
as well as i3t/Saf w not only existed but 
was the regular, perhaps the only, in- 
transitive form. The alteration of 
rpiQy to irplv &v is easy to understand, 
when we remember that rpi(av after 
the other corruptions had taken place 
must have been completely meaning- 
less. * 
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less perfect, because in the very name of the god who wrestled 
for him the soul of the seeker found a talisman with which 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength... 
He faced the spectres of the mind 
And laid them.) 

A very similar corruption has taken the point out of Eu- 
menides 533 foil. 

^vfifjL€Tpov S' e7ro9 Xeyo), 

<f>p€V(Sv 6 iraaiv <f>tXo^ 
xal 7ro\v€VKTo<: oX)3o9' ' 
€9 TOirav he rot Xeyo), 
^(OfJLOP aiBecai Blxa*:. 

MS. €9 TO Trap Si aoi. 

Here also the gloss t€/co9 has been added to shew the 
second sense of xopo^; (pride and 5071), and afterwards as being 
more familiar adopted in its place. Insolence is the son (/c6/)09) 
of impiety by its very name.,, and by the significance of this nxmie 
(€9 T0'7rdv = in reference to this * guess*) I say, etc, Cp. Prof. 
Paley's note on Ag. 765 (740), and the note on p. 151 supra. 
aoc is unsatisfactory, as what follows is a yvcofjirj addressed to 
no person in particular. But the expression €9 Toirav he rot 
\iy(o may well have been a cant phrase, like ^vvh o rot, Xeyco 
(Aristoph. Av. 945) and the like. 

Again the same thing has ' occurred in Eumenides 488, 
where Athena declares her intention of constituting the Areo- 
pagus for the trial of Orestes. The skeleton of her speech, di- 
vested of. parentheses and repetitions, is this — 

470 TO itpar^iia fiet^ov ij T49 oterai Tohe 
^poT09 hixd^eip' ovhe firjp i/juol Oi/jui^ 
^opov hiaipelp o^v/JLrjpirov^ hUa^i 

487 /cpCpacra S' darmp t&p ifiwp tcl fieXrara 

Tf^OD hiaipelp TOVTO TTpSr/fJi iTTJTV/JLCOf;, 

In the last line hiaipelp is a gloss to explain the double 
sense of hiKa^eip, which was the original word. iEschylus turns 
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to account the resemblance between Bucd^eiv to judge and 
S^^^afeti/ to divide. Compare Arist. Eth. [Nic] v. 4 §§ 8, 9, 
and Mr Jackson's notes ad he. Hence erryrvfuni^ ; / will bring 
judges to ' divide ' the cause in the true sense of the word. This 
will perhaps throw some light upon 470. (The MS., I should 
observe, has et t*9, but I agree with the large majority of 
editors that ^ not el is the word required.) But there is a 
further diflSculty of sense to point out. This is a more serious 
matter than a mortal professes to decide ; nor can /, a goddess, 
mix in it ; therefore I will bring mortals to decide it, by division. 
Is not Athena's logic a little lame ? To support the conclusion 
the first premiss should be, This is a more serious matter than 
one m^yrtal professes to decide, but this emphatic one is not 
expressed by the simple T19. Is it not likely that the original 
was this ? — 

rd irpar/fia fiel^ov i} ri^ o7o9 otercu 
jSpoTo*; Bixd^eiv. 

o2o9 alone is used by Sophocles and Euripides in dialogue, 
but it is so rare that it might easily be misunderstood and 
omitted as a false repetition of the following syllables, roSe 
which is unnecessary being added to fill the line. It is a slight 
confirmation of this, that though olfiai and otofiat in the conversa- 
tional sense are common in tragedy, no other parts of the verb 
seem to occur except a rare wSfirjv or dJero and one oXeadai, so 
that this oXerai is unique not only in sense but in form, which 
is explained if it was used partly for the sake of its assonance 
with o2o9. 

At this point I ask the reader, if he rejected my explanation 
of Agam. 712, to look at it again, and if he still thinks it im- 
possible that alv6\€fCTpo<: is an enigma, then I will ask him to 
say what denominating Paris (as Mr Browning renders it) has 
to do with the marriage-hymn, or why the subject of his name 
is introduced at all. 

I will here say a word upon the evidence for a distinct 
feminine form roTn). totto^ is admissible in every case except 
Agamemnon 682. This subordinate question therefore must 
chiefly depend upon the evidence derived from €9 t6 irav as 
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it occurs in the MSS. of iEschylus. The result may be sum- 
marised thus : 

1. Cases in which €9 to irdv is corrupt, but can be cor- 
rected without assuming the form roirrj, 

- Cho. 939 = €9 Tpoirav, 
Eum. 52 = €9 rpoirov. 
ib. 200 = €l9 rh irav (the correction of Canter ; see 
Prof. Paley ad loc). 

ib. 401 = €49 Koirrjv. (If this correction be rejected, 
the case will fall within what is said below on Class 2.) 

ib. 1044 = eurdinv. (Linwood's correction, not per- 
haps certain, but €9 to irav cannot possibly be right.) 

2. Cases in which 69 t6 irav is probably genuine. 
Eum. 83 &(rT 69 to irav ae twi/S' airoKKa^a^ irovwv. 

ib. 291 TTiaTdv BiKalo)^ €9 t3 irdp re <rv/jL/jLa^ov. 
ib. 670 07rft)9 yivoiTO iri^OTO^ 69 t<5 irav ;^oi/oi;\ 
ib. 891 e^ecTTi yap aoi TrjaZe ya/jLop^ j(^9ovd<: 
elvat Si/cald)^ €9 to ir&p Ttfiwfievrj, 
(?) Cho, 684 etT ovv KOfil^€iv S6^a vcKijaei ff>{Xwv 

€Xt ovv fl€TOlKOV €9 TO fTCLV dcl ^ivOV 

OdiTTUv, i(l>€Tfia<: TaaSe TropOfieuaov irdXcv. 

3. Cases in which I would restore €9 Toirdv. 
Ag. 682 T19 iroT dvofia^ev /c.r.X. 

Eum. 538 Svaaefiia^ /jl€v v^pi^ /c.r.X. 

I ask attention to this table, because if I am not mistaken it 
exhibits a somewhat striking result. Of the five cases which on 
my theory remain in Class 2 all but one are from a single play, 
and that one is doubtful, for in Cho. 684 €9 t6 irav preced- 
ing del is redundant, and the correction €9 Ta<f>^v del ^evov a 
stranger even unto his burial both easy and tempting. But all 
five agree in this, that 69 to irdv is an adverb of time, meaning 
finally, for ever. When therefore we render €9 to irav eTrjTvfjba)^ 
with entire truth, and €9 t6 irav aol Xiyay under all circumstances 

^ If this line is not genuine it at least gives an early interpretation of 
291 and 892. The resemblance between all these lines is veiy suspicious. 
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I advise you, we assume two senses for the adverb, each of them 
unique, in jEschylus at all events, and for all I know absolutely. 
Surely this is a primd facie case for suspicion. Now in both 
of these cases we find 69 t6 irav closely associated with a play 
upon words and with its accompaniment irvfito^; or irrj-nj/jLax;, 
Is it credible that this is a mere accidental coincidence ? 
A similar argument might be based upon the examples of 
TO irav. 

There is one passage in the Persce which I wish to notice, 
lest, if the conclusions of this paper should find any acceptance, 
a sound text should come into undeserved suspicion. 

579 Trevdei S' avSpa S6fw<: areprjOeU, tokU^ S' airaiSe^ff 
Saifiovi ci')(r]y 6d, 
SvpSfievoi fyipovT€^, 
TO irdv hrj k\vov(T(,v aXyo^, 

So it stands as usually printed. The last line strikes me as 
ludicrously feeble, though the full force of its feebleness can 
only be perceived by reading the whole passage, of which it is 
the crown and termination. But there are other remarks to 
make. kKvcj 0X709 / hear my pain is an odd way of saying 
I hear what pains me ; kKvco d'^o<; is quite another thing. And 
why such an emphasis on to irdv, or what meaning has it ? 
Still I do not think the error is in the MSS., but in the punc- 
tuation. 679 — 81 are complete in themselves and are in- 
jured by any addition. The warrior is lamented by the hou^e 
that has lost him and the parents bereft, old folk wailing^ 
well-a-day, for the stroke of heaven — (here I should place a 
colon; then, summing the total of desolation they add as a 
climax) aye, 'tis a universal sound of woe (literally, aye, the 
whole is woeful to those hearing it). This construction, of 
#2X709 as a predicate with a dependent dative occurs in ^schy- 
lus several times, e.g. Cho. 920. 

But the reader, I fear, will by this time be exclaiming like 
" Sanchoniathon Manetho and Berosus," aTekevTalov to ttclv. 
I return therefore (and really for the last time) to the original 
chorus. Having now, I hope, fairly driven the lacuna from the 
field let us consider the division of 933 — 972 into strophe and 
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antistrophe. It will be observed that our text has been formed 
without any reference to metre. But if it is right and rightly- 
explained, then, clearly the only tolerable place for metrical 
division is after 962. Here there is not only a change of subject 
but an abrupt revolution of feeling from the tone of pious and 
thankful retrospect to that of savage and revengeful expecta- 
tion. It is therefore a confirmatory coincidence that this divi- 
sion is justified not only by matter but by metre also. From 
952 rdmrep 6 Aofta9 to the end of the song is in the new text 
thirty dochmiac feet; the fifteenth foot inclusive brings us to- 
962 yjrdXiov otxtDv. But in order to make this perfectly clear I 
must say a word on the dochmiac metre, hoping to be excused 
if I introduce anything too familiar. 

Dr Heinrich Schmidt, whose interesting views on Greek 
metres are now easily accessible through the recently published 
translation* by Dr White of his " Introduction to the Rhythmic 
and Metric of the Classical Languages," gives a list (p. 77 of the 
translation) of the forms of dochmiac feet. In my opinion the 
list might have been considerably extended without infringing 
Dr Schmidt's principles, but it is suflBcient for the present 
purpose. I take five specimens — 

1. oloi Sd ^ev <f>Gv, Eum. 841. 

2. vi<f>o<; i/jLOV airoTpOTTov, O. R. 1314. 

3. 649 7001/ eU Bcucpva, Bacch. 1162 

(compare a^' dBoXco^ hoklav. Cho. 954). 

4. ^polfiav ^oaKov. Eum. 264. 

5. SucraX/ye? Tvya, Ag. 1165. 

These forms are not mutually convertible by the mere process 
of 'resolution'; the first contains the 'equivalents' often short 
syllables, the fourth of nine, the last of eight. What then have 
they in common ? Obviously this, that they can all be read or 
rather sung so as to fill the same musical time as the normal 
type, the fifth. And we may say shortly but accurately that 
any set of syllables which can be so sung is a good dochmiac foot. 

1 Written in August, 1879. 
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The first and simplest dedaction from this is pointed out on 
p. 78 of the Introduction. The middle syllahle of the simple 
type can be omitted, the last syllable of the first iambus being 
held out either by the voice or the music so as to cover it. 
Thus we arrive at 

hvifKJOv^ \i&p Bi'rrXjov^ ^Afyrf^. Cho, 938. 
Aio^ K6pa Aucav Bi vtv. lb. 949. 

each of which contains two feet. This explanation of these 
forms, which are of common occurrence, seems to me certain. 
In reading, then, as a syllable cannot be held out without the 
aid of a musical note, we can but make a pause after the first 
iambus, an inadequate expedient, and one proof out of many 
that to appreciate a Greek chorus fully we must ingiagine it 
sung. But if two successive feet could lack the syllable we 
might expect to find lines in which one foot only is so treated. 
I do not therefore quite see why on the same page 78 h-v^ev 
Sl/cav Bi(l>fyi]><^TOv, Eum. 156, is called * a very remarkable form.* 
Surely it is not more remarkable than those last quoted. 

Now I believe the strictest believers in antistrophic cor- 
respondence allow that in dochmiac metre the correspondence 
was by feet not by syllables (see Dindorf, Preface to, the Poetae 
Scenici, edition of 1869, p. 46). Certainly the opposite view 
has little antecedent probability and the facts are irreconcileable 
with it. But if so there is no diflSculty in the correspondence of 
j(afiac7r€T€i<:, Cho. 964, to fiiyav e'xjoav fivj^op, ib. 954. Whatever 
the explanation may be I trust I have shewn that the cor- 
respondence exists ; it would of course be easy to assume the 
loss of two syllables before ^ofjiAiiireTeh, but I cannot see the 
slightest trace of it. But both principle and fact will carry us 
further. Take the set of syllables x^ovo^ iir oj^^^. That they 
are not equivalent to SvaaXyec rv^a in total of 'longs' and 
' shorts ' is plain, but it is also plain, at least to me, that they 
can be recited or sung so as to fill equal time, the room of the 
first syllable of riJ^^a in the complete form being filled in the 
defective by a pause upon the first of 0%^^, or, which is the 
same thing, by * holding the note ' for the necessary time. A 
similar case may be found in the Agamemnony 1142, 
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^pevofiavrf^i rt? el \ deo^ofyrjro^ dfi- \ 
(pi S* avTo^ Opoec^ | 
1142 vSfiov dvofiop ot- I a ri^ ^ovdcL \ 
aKoperb*; jSoa^, 

\vhere, it is true, the antistrophe corresponds syllabically as well 
as rhythmically, but if this is not generally necessary it cannot 
well be so in this particular foruL Probably there are many 
such cases, but a large number of dochmiac passages in tragedy 
are still in such confusion that no inference can be drawn from 
them. We must begin where we are clear. Whether in Cho. 
964 the a of del is long or short, I cannot decide. If long, the 
foot is like -a ri^ ^ovOd (and in this case I may observe to 
those who think it important it will correspond accurately to 
the strophe *by resolution'), if short, like x^/uw^eret?. In 
962 '^oKiov oXk(ov is a foot like x^^^^ ^''^^ o^^^. The rest is 
regular. 

But meanwhile what has become of 942 — 945 ? 

iirokoXv^aTf c5, Beairoavvmv SS/jloov 
dva^vyd^ Ka/c£v /cal /credvtov rpcfid^ 
vtral Svolv fnaa-Topotv, 
Bvaolfjbov Tv^a^s. 

It will be remembered that it was in search of their an- 
tistrophe that we set out, but the more we have looked the 
less we have foutid. There is however one way left. We 
know that the Greek dramatists sometimes repeated a strophe 
or part of a strophe, word for word, like a modem chorus or 
refrain. For examples see Eum. 778 foil, and 808 foil, Bacch. 
877 foil, and 897 foil. If we look now at the four lines before 
us, we see that they are in meaning exactly suited to be the 
refrain of this ode, for they refer generally to the subject of it, 
the downfall of the usurpers, and yet do not touch any of the 
special themes belonging respectively to the four sub-divisions — 
Orestes, AUrj, Apollo, and the mercenaries — so that in fact they 
could not be inserted in any one of them without spoiling the 
symmetry. Being a refrain, then, they are written as we 
should write them after the first * verse* only, but are to be 
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supplied after each of the others, as was probably indicated by 
some mark or stage-direction now lost. Hmc illcB lacimcB^. 

A. W. VERRALL. 

> For deameBs' sake I give here the ode, as I shoiild restore it. The dimion 
of the lines is arbitrary. 

i/ioKe /Jih Hxa UpuifdScus XP^'V 

ifuiKe d' ds 96fJLoy rhv * kytLfUtuHiPfn 
di^Xovf 'Kiwv, diirXovs "A-pTft, 
iSiKe d* is rpoT&y 
6 IIu96xp^TOf ^iry&f 
0e60ep ed fftpaStuffiw upfirifUwot. 
^ToXo\v^ar\ (v, Seinroirvpww Zbfiiow 
dya^vy&f icaxur koX Kredvun^ rpiP&s 
viral Svoof fiiaa'T6poiy, 

dwrolfiOV TVXCLS* 

(ftoXe d* ^ fUXei KpvrraUov fjukxps 

hoKtAtPfMP voiyd, 

iSuce 5* ip Mx? X^P^' ir^rvftos 

Albs ic6pa — Aixap di riw 

Tpoffayopevofiep 

PpOTol rvx^yres KctXtas, 

6\idpiov wiovaoM ix^pois K&rov, 

iiro\oKu^aT, (3, Jc.r.X. 

rdyvep 6 Ao^af, 6 HapafaffUf 

ftiyop l^iop fivx^P x^o"^' ^«'' 0X^V» 

fC &56\(as SoKlaVf pXawro/ihap XP^^^' 

Oeiffiv iir olKircuSf KpcCreiTal r4 rws 

rh 6uov rh p.^ inrovpyeiv xaxoct. 

d^LW odpwfoxrxov dpx^^ ai^eur 

rdpa TO ipias Idetp, pukya r d<l>'op40ri ^aXcoi' oUufP, 

4iro\o\v^aT, u^ jc.r.X. 

dpa 76 fi/iuf, Zhpjoi, voKJbp &ya3f XP^^^^ 

Xajbuureretf ineiaff de2, 

r^xti Si vourreXis xp^<*f dpLeliffertu 

vpoBvpa dup^Tuv KaOapfjuHiTUf d- 

rap i\aTriploit, rt?x<u S' t^TrpociO' 

roKoiTau rpwriup IZuv 0p€Ofiipots 

fierolKOts Ibpjup ireffovvTai rdXu'. wdpa rb tpus Idelp, 

irokok^^ar, (5, k,t,\, 
I rely strongly upon this appropriateness of the fonr metrical divisions to the 
fonr divisions of the subject as shewing at least that my general theory of the 
distribution is right. If this be once admitted, much of the rest may be 
necessarily deduced from it. 
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lias, J. fifeorg. Baitems, Carolns Halmios, 8 vol I. Lex.-8. 

Statt 87 M. fBr 60 M. 
Text. 4 Bande in 6 Theilen. 2. Aufl. 1845- 1861. 24 M. 

Onomastieon Tnlliannm continens M. TuUii Ciceronis vitam, historiam 
literariam, indicem geographicum'et historicum, indicem .graecolatinum, 
fastos Consulares. Goraverant lo. Casp. Orellias et lo. Georgius Baite- 
ras. 3yo11. 24 M. 

HAhrAA P P Adversaria critica. Editio in Germania prima cum 
II VUl CLf I • I 09 praefatione Guilelmi Wagneri. 2 Bande 12 M. 

llil*€!l^hfAlfl (I Titali stataariornm sculptornmqae eraecomm cum 
nil k3l>lllvllJf \I«f prolegomenis. Mit 6 Kupf. u. color. Karte. 9 M. 

InCPrinHnillini l^ti^^^^in selectarum amplissima colleetio ad illa- 
IIIALI 1|II1UIIUIII strandam Romanae antiquitatis disciplinam accomo- 
data ac magnarum coUectionum supplementa complara emendationesque ex- 
Mbens. Gum ineditis Jo. Gasp. Hagenbuehii suisque adnotationibus edidit Jo. 
Casp. Orellias. Insunt lapides Helvetiae omnes; accedunt praeter Foginii Ka- 
lenaaria antiqua Hagenbuchii, Ma£fei, Ernestii, Reiskii, Seguierii, Steinbuehelii 
epistolae aliquot epigraphicae nunc primum editae. 2 voU. accedit vol. III. Gol- 
lectionis Orellianae supplementa emendationesque exhibens edidit Gaiiielmus 
Henzen. Accedunt indices rerum ac notarum, quae in tribus voluminibus inve- 
niuntur. 3 voll. statt 37 M. 50 Pf. far 24 M. Der dritte Band allein 13 M. 50 Pf. 

AIiiIIap I^ a Knnstarchaeolorische Werke. Erste Gesammtausgabe 
iTlUllCl 9 Ao lr«9 5 Bande. 10 M. 

IVoiltf^ E^ Formenlehre der lateinischen Sprache. Zweite umgearbeitete 

11 vUCf W Of und erweiterte Auflage. 3 Bande Lexicon- Octav. 1. Band. Das 
Substantivum. IV, 692 Seiten. 18 M. — 2. Band. Adjectiva, Numeralia, 
Pronomina, Verba, Adverbia, Prapositionen, Conjunctionen, Inter- 
Jectionen. IV, 823 Seiten. 18 M. -- 3. Band. Register von C. Wag en or. 
176 Seiten. 7M. 50Pf. 

\Jtfihiilil» D r^ RSmisehe ftesehiclite. ^eueAusgabe von M. Isler. 

illCUUlll 9 Do \I«9 3 Bde. und Register. 18 M. 

»Die Yorliegende Ansgabe schiiesst in ihrer ftussoren Einrichtung sich ganz der von 
Marcus Niebuhr, dem Sohne des Verfassers in einem Band» besorgten an. Nur 
Citate hat der Herausgeber beizugeben sich erlaubt, nm auf den Gang aufmerksam zn 
macheuy den die Gegenst&nde der Betrachtung genommen haben.c Ansserdem enth&lt 
die Ausgabe in einer ausfbhrUchen Einleitung die kritische Geschichte des Lebens Nie- 
buhrs und seines Werkes von seinem Schtder M. Isler, dem Heransgeber der anderen 
historischen Werke desselben. 
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M. TiilUi Cieeronis, Opera quae supersunt omnia ex recensione J. G. OrelliL 
Editio altera emendatior. CnraTerant J. Casp. Orellius, J. Georg Baitems, 
Garoia§ Halmius. 8 Toll. Lex- 8. (87 M. 20 Pf) 60 M. 

Dieselben einceln: 

A. Textns. 4 Bftnde in 6 Theilen. 2. Aafl. 1845—1861. (48 M. 20 Pf.) 24 M. 

Tol. I. Libri rhetoric!. Editio II. 1845. VIII, 507 p. (8 M.) 6 M. 

vol. II. (2 Partes). Orationes ad Codices ex ma|^a parte aut primum aat iterum 
collatoa emendarunt J. G. Baiteras et G. Halmius. 2 voll. 1854 — 1857. XYI, 
1450 p. (18 M. 80 Pf.) 16 Ms 

Tol. III. Epistolae. Accedit EUstoria critica epistolarum Cieeronis. Editio II. 18^5. 
LXIV, 784 p. (8 M.) 6M. 

Tol. IV. Libn qui ad Philosophiam et ad Rem Publicam spectant. Ex Libri. 
Manuscriptia partim primum partim iterum excussis emendaverunt J. G. Baiteros 
et Car. Halmius. Accedunt Fragmenta J. C. Orellii secundis curis recognita. 
1861. II, 1064 p. (13 M. 40 Pf.) 12 M 

B. Scholia* M. Tullii Cieeronis Scboliastae, C. Marius Yictorinus, Rufinus, C. lulius Victor, 
Boethius, Favonius Eulogins, Asconius Pedianus, Scholia Bobiensia, Scholiasta Gronovianus 
ediderunt lo. Casp Orellius et lo Georgius Baiterus. 2 Toll. II, 413; XYI, 555 p. 

C. Onomastif on. Onomasticon Tulliannm continens M. Tullii Cieeronis Yitam, Historiam 
Literariam, Indieem Geograpbicum et Historicum, Indicem Graecolatinum, Fastos Consu- 
lares. Curaverunt lo. Casp. Orellius et lo. Georgius Baiterus. 3 voli. 492, 658, XIY. 
448, CCXLYIII p (27 M) 24 M. 

Q. Horatius Flaccn§ recensuit atque interpretatus est Jo. Gaspar Orellius. Addita 
yarietate lectionis Codicum Bentleianorum, Bernensium lY, Sangallensis, Turicensis, Petro- 
politani, Montepessulani. Editio Tertia emendata et aucta. Curavit Jo. Georgius Baiterus. 
Volumen Primum. Odae et Epodi, ver griff en. 

Eine neue Auflage in Yorbereitung. 

Volumen Atterum. Satirae. Epistolae. Ars poetica. Indices. Yitae HoratiL De Codicibas 

Horatianis. Musique des Odes tfOrace. lY, 934 p. mit 2 Tafeln Musik und mehreren 

eingedruckten Singweisen. 12 M. 

Q. Horatius Flaocus recensuit atque interpretatus est Jo. Gaspar Orellius. Editio minor 

?uinta. Curavit Jo. Georgius Baiterus. 2 volumina. (I. Carmina et Epodi. "X^X^ 238 p. 
i. Satirae. Epistolae. Ars poetica. Index. 5f)0 p.) 6 M. 

Insoriptioiium latiuarnm selectarnm amplissima colleetio ad illnstrandam 
Romanae antiquitatis disciplinam acconimodata ac ma^narum coUectionum 
supplenienta complura emeudationesque exhibens. (3um iueditis Jo. Casp. 
Hagenbuchii suisque adnotatiouibus edidit Jo. Casp. Orellius. Insunt lapides Eel- 
Teliae omnes; accedunt praeter Faginii Ealendaria antiqua Hagenbuchii, Maffei, Emestii, 
Reiskii, Seguierii, Steinbuecheiii epi^olae aliquot epigraphicae nunc primum editae. 2 voll. 
accedit vol. 111. Collectionis Orellianae supplementa emendationet>que exhibens edidit 
Guilielmus Henzen. Accedunt indices rerum ac notarum, quae in tribus Yoluminihus 
inveniuntur 3 voll. Lex.-8. (37 M. 50 Pf.) 24 M 

P. Cornelii Taciti, Opera quae supersunt ad fid em Codicum Mediceorum ab Jo. Georgio 
Baitero denuo excussorum ceterorumque optimorum librorum recensuit atque inter- 
pretatus est Jo Gasp. Orellius. 

Yol. I. Annalium ab excessu divi Augusti quae supersunt ad fidem codicum Mediceomm. 

XXXII, 593 p Lex -8 10 M. 

Yol. II. Germania. Dialogus de clans oratoribus. Agricola. Historiae. Editionem alteram 

curaverunt H Schweizer-Sidler, G. Andresen, C Meiser. 

Fasciculus primus: De situ ac populis Germaniae liber. Ad fidem Codicum Yati- 

canorum, Perizoniani, Neapolitani ceterorumque optimorum librorum dcnuo recen-uit 

atque interpretatus est H. Schweizer-Sidler Lex.. 8. X, 86 p. 4M. 50Pf 

Fasciculus secundus: Dialogus de oratoribus ad fidem Codicum optimorum denuo 

rec(*nsuit atque interpretatus est Georgius Andresen. Lex. -8 II, 50 p. 3M 

Die dritte Lieferung (Agricola ed. G. Andresen) ist in Yorbereitung. 
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Calvary's philologische nod archaeologische Bibliothek. 

SammluD^ nener Ausgaben &lterer classischer HalfsbQcher zum Studiam der Philologie, 
in j&hrlichen Serien von ca. 16 B&oden. Sabscriptionspreis far den Band 1 M. 60 PI 
Einzelpreis 2 Mark. Jeder Band wird einzein abgegeben. 
Bisher erschienen: 

I. Serie. .15B§.ndejind 1 Supplement band. 

Band 1: Wolf, F. A., Prolegomena ad Homerum sive de operum Homerioorum prisoa 
et genuina forma variisque mutationibus et probabili ratione emendandi. Gum notis 
ineditis Immanuelis Bekkeri. Editio secunda cni accedunt partis secandae pro- 
legomenorum qaae supcr-sant exWolfii manuscriptis eruta. Einzelpreis 2 Mark. 

Band 2— 6: AIQller, K. 0., Kunstarchaeologische Werke. Erste Gesammtausgabe 
5 B&nde. Einzelpreis 10 Mark. 

Band 7- 15: Niebnhr, B O , Romische Geschichte. Nene Ausgabe yon M. Isler. 
3 B&nde in 9 Theilen. Einzelpreis (einschliessiich des Kegisterbandes) 18 Mark. 

Supplementband: Register zu Niebuhr's Romischer Geschichte. 

Der Supplementband wird den Abnebmern der ersten Serie mit'l M. 60 Pf. berech- 
net. Das Register ist zu alien Ausgaben des Werkes passend und kostet einzein 2M. 

II. Serie. 18 Bandcv 

Band 16—20: Dobree, P. P , Adversaria critioa. Editio in Germania prima cum prae- 
fatione Guilelmi Wagneri. 2 B§,nde in 6 Theilen; Einzelpreis 12 Mark. 

Band 21—24: Bentley, R., Dissertation upon the letters of Phalaris and other 
critical works with introduction and notes by W. Wagner. Ein Band in 4 Theilen. 
Einzelpreis 8 Mark. 

Band 26: Dobree, P.P., Observationes Aristophaneae. Edidit illustravit G. Wagner. 
Einzelpreis 1 M. 50 Pf. 

Band 26—31, 33 u. 48: Humboldt, W. v., Ueber die Verschiedenhelt des menschliohen 
Sprachbaues und ihren Einfluss auf die Entwickelung des Menschengeschlechts, mit 
erlSiuternden Anmerkungen und Excursen, sowie als Einleitung: Wilh. v. Humboldt 
und die Sprachwissenschaft, herausgegeben und erlautert vonA. F. Pott. 2^ Aufl. 
Mit NachtrSgen von A. F. Pott und einem systematischen und alphabetischen Re- 
gister von A. Vanicek. 2 B§,nde in 8 Theilen. Einzelpreis 16 Mark. 

III. Serie. 15 Bande und ein Supplementband. 

Band 32 u. 43: Hudemann, E. E., Geschichte des romischen Postwesens wihrend 
der Kaiserzeit. Zweite durch .^Nachtrage, eine Inhalts - Angabe , ein Register und 
eine Strassenkarte des r5mischen Reiches vermehrte Auflage. Einzelpreis 4 Mark. 

Band 43: Dasselbe. NachtrSge zur ersten Auflage. Nebst einer Strassenkarte des 
Romischen Reiches von C. Wolff. Einzelpreis 2 Mark. 

Band 34— 42 : Becker, A. W., C h a r i k I e s. Bilder altgriechischer Sitte, zur genaueren 
Kenntniss des griechischen Privatlebens. Neu bearbeitet von H. Gdll. 3 Bande 
in 9 Theilen. Einzelpreis 18 Mark. 

Band 44—47: RaD^ab^, A.R., Precis d'une histoire de la LittSrature neo-hellSnique. 
4 Bde. Einzelpreis 8 Mark. 

Supplementband: Hlfkller, Imcian, Friedrich Ritschl. Eine wissenschaftliche 
Biographie. 2. Aufl. Einzelpreis 3 Mark. 

Die folgenden Serien werden umfassen: 

Band 49 ff. Reisi^, K., Vorlesungen uber lateinische Sprachwissenschaft. Neu 
bear beitec von H. Hagen. ca. 8 Bande. 

Band 56 ff. Meier, M. H. E , und G. F. Schoemann, Der attisohe Process. Neu 

bearb('ir<3t von J. H. Lipsius. ca. 8 B§,nde. 

Band 62 ff. Becker, A. W., Gallus oder romische Scenen aus der Zeit Augusts. Zur 
genaueren Ecnutniss des r5mischen Privatlebens. Neu bearb. von H. G511. ca. 8 B&nde. 
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Hag en, Hemumn, Znr Otsehiehte der Phllologie nnd znr rtmiscben Lit( 
ratnr. Vier Abhandlungen. X, 320 S. gr. 8^. 8 M. 

Dieses Werk enth&lt neae, enreiterte Bearbeitungen der vier, als Gelegenheitsschri 
ten bisher wenig yerbreitete, Schriften: 

Der Jarist nnd Philolog Peter Daniel aus Orleans. Beilage: Unedirte Briefe vo 

Jos. Scaliger, El. Vinetos, Ob. Gifanius, Job. Brodaens, Lnd. Carrio, Tbeod. Canteni 

J. Gnlielmins, Franz Daniel an Peter uanieL 
Jacobus Bongarsios. Beilagen: A. J. Bongars^ Tagebach seiner Reise Ton Wien nac 

Constantinopel im J. 1086. — J. Bongars' Pasqnill gegen Fabian von Dohna. - 

Unedirte Briefe Ton G. M. Lingelsbeim an J. Bon;;ars aus dem Jahre 1601—1611. 
De aliquot anthologiae Latinae Garminibus et de tractatu aliquo Bemensi de philaati 

disputatio. 
De Oribasii versione Latina Bemensi commentatio. 

Hndemann, E. E., Gesehiehte des rSmisehen Postwesens wShrend dc 
Kaiserzeit 2. durch Nachtrage, eine Inhalts-Angabe and ein Regist^ 
yermehrte Aasgabe. Mit einer color. Strassenkarte des Romischen Reich^ 
zur Zeit des Kaisers Alexander Severus ca. 230 n. Chr. bearbeitet T<j 
Carl Wolff in Hildesheim. 289 S. 8^ 4 M. I 

Das Buch, welches allerseits die grdsste Anerkennung sefunden hat, erh&It in die« 
zweiten Auflage eine Anzahl werthvoller Bereicherungen. Abgesehen von Nachtr&gen, i 
denen u. A. die Mittheilung und Besprechnnff der Inschrift von Ostia gehOrt. wird yielfu 
ge&usserten Wanschen durch eine systematische InhaltsQbersicfat und ein Register Recbnui 
getragen. Die Ton dem bekannton Kartographen C. Wolff entworfene Strassenkarte d 
KOmischen Reiches, die erste ihrer Art, wird nicht unwesentlich zur Brauchbarkeit d| 
Buches beitragen. 

For den Besitzer der ersten Auflasre werden die Nachtrftge und Zusfttze zq 
ersten A«flage auch einzeln zu 2M. abgegeben. 

Jahresberieht fiber die Erscheinnngen anf dem Gebiete der den 

scben Philologie im Jabre 1879, herausgegeben von der ftesellscba 

fBr deatselie Pliilologie in Berlin ca. 320 Seiten. c. 10 Mark. 

Diese Zeitschrift giebt eine kritisch^ Uebersicht und ein m5glichst yollstandiges Bi 

dessen, was innerhalb des Jabres 1879 in den verschiedenen Zweigen der dentschi 

Philologie geleistet worden ist. Sie schliesst sich deshalb eng an den Jahresberic 

fiber die Fortschritte der classischen Alterthomswissenschaft an und omfasst die ( 

Mete der dentschen Grammatik, Literatnrj^eseliiehte , Altertbnmsknd 

Knltnr^eschielite, Mythologie nnd Spraebforscbang, soweit sie auf das Ge 

manistiscbe Bezug nimmt; sowie die Erzenpiisse der germanistisehen Lil 

ratnr (altdeutsohe, altenglische, altnordisohe and gothiache Texte, die mitti 

hochdeutsche nnd niederdentsche Literatur bui zum Anfange des 16. Jai 

hnnderts nebst den Erlftntemngsscbriften). 

Lange, A. C, de Aeneae eommentario poliorcetico. Praefatus est Leopo 

dus Schmidt. IV, 204 S. gr. 8. 4 M. 

Nach den Ausgaben des Aeneas Tacitus von Hercher und Hug ist hier der erste Vi 
such einer kritischen und expgetischen Begrltndung der Sprache und des Inhalts dieses i 
cUe Kunde der classischen Gr&cit&t ausserordentlich wichti^en Jchriftstellers gemacht. Na 
Leopold Schmidts Einleitung dOrtte die Arbeit fOr die Elritik des Aeneas bahnbrechend se 
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NOTES ON ARISTOPHANES ACHARNIANS 1—578 
(contintied from Vol. IX. p. 23). 

393. apa fioc] apa fioi Rav., Apa Elmsley conj. Rav. reads 
also Kaprepav '^^vy(rjv, 

395. eEPAnilN] In Rav. and the earlier MSS. no 
speaker's name is given here, but Pal. I, Pal. 2 have Kf)ff>cao<f>£v. 
The scholiast also says vira/covei Kf)(l>tao(f>cov, The scholiast on 
RancB 975 says that Cephisophon being Euripides' slave helped 
him particularly in his fiiXri. But as Elmsley says no slave 
would have borne the truly Attic name of Cephisophon. To 
the next line Oe,, i.e. ffepair&p, is prefixed in Rav. (not noticed 
by former collators). 

♦6. t/9 0UT09] t( oJto9 Rav. 

396. ovK epSov evSov iarLv] Reisig proposed kovk €pSov evhov 
T iarlv, Cobet ovk evSov &v ear evhov, Meineke ivhov re kovk 
ear SvSov, or ovk evhov evhov t eoTLv, I see no reason for 
altering words which the author studiously makes as unin- 
telligible as he can. He exaggerates the enigmatical phrase- 
ology of which Euripides was so "fond, e.g. Admetus says of his 
wife, Icrrtj/ t€ kov/c€t lorti;, Alcestis 521. 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 12 
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397. eZr ] ety* Dobree conj. 

398. ^XKey(ov\ <rvXKeyG)v Laur. 1, Pal. 1, and Suidas. 
ib. iirvWia] ra ^irvXKia Mod. 1, ra irvXKia Amb. 1. 

399. ovk\ kovk Rav. 

ih. TTOfet] TToel Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1. iroieiv and iroelv 
are written indifferently in all the earlier MSS. where the metre 
requires the first syllable to be short. For instance, Rav. has 
iroLel here and ttocZ? 410, 411. 

400. Tpa'y(phlav\ The later scholiast and Aldus read rpv- 
ytpBlav, Suidas s.v. avro^ reads Tpar/(pSla<;, 

401. off] i.e. ore, 'now that.' Cf. line 647 and Nubes 7, 34. 
ib. ovTcoal] Pal. 1 and Aid. ovroal Rav. and the rest. 

ib. 0-000)9] Rav. aa(f>(S^ the rest. 

ib. VTTOKpLPerac] Rav. anreKplvaro the rest. 

402. eKKoKeaov] aSX i/cKoKea-ov Rav. 

404. Meineke proposes to complete the line by adding 
w ^vpiiriBrj. 

405. irwiror] B^ttot Pal. 1, Aid. ttot Pal. 2 and Suidas 
s.v. ecTrep. 

ib. avOpoiiTGDv] dvdpdirG) Pal. 1. 

406. For KoKel <re %. Brunck proposed KoKel a 6 X'> ^^^ 
Cobet, followed by Meineke, /caXcS <r 6 %. No change is 
necessary if the line be properly punctuated. Elmsley first 
wrote %o\\€/Si;9 for ^^oWtSiy? on the authority of inscrip- 
tions. An inscription containing this word, found in a cave on 
the western slope of Hymettus about six miles from Athens, 
fixes the place of this deme. Elmsley adds, ' ex hoc loco non 
male conjeceris Euripidis Br)fi6Tr)v fuisse Dicseopolidem : sed ille, 
nescio quam vere, ab Harpocratione Phlyensis fuisse dicitur.' 
Die. mentions his deme as a proof of his respectability. 

407. 408. Dobree calls in question the genuineness of 
these lines, which partly anticipate 409 and partly repeat 402. 
Pal. 1 omits dX>C ov <rxokr]. 

408. iKKVK\i]d7)T] Laur. 2. iKKVKXrjOnjri Rav. eicKvickr)^ 
aei TL Laur. 1. ijKVKXrfaec re Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. Rav. 
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prefixes Oe, (i.e. Oepdirtov) to the line, reading the whole thus : 
$€, aX)C iK/cvK\i]0rfTi : aXX ddBvvarov' aW ifuo^. The writer 
being about to write aOdvarov checked himself and struck the 

through. 

409. iKKVKXija-ofjLac] In Rav. aofiai is written by the 
writer of the Scholia over an erasure. Perhaps it was originally 
€KKVK\r]0riTc, iyKVK\r]<rofjLat Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

410. dva^dSfjv] dva^dcriv Pal. 2. 

411. €^oj/...7rotet9] This line is omitted altogether, and 
the subsequent lines arranged in the following order : 414, 412, 
413, in Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

The line is found and the right order retained in Laur. 2, 
Pal. 1, Pal. 2, and Aldine. In Rav. 411 is written thus: e^dv 
fcaTd^7)Vy ovK €r(D<r tttoxovo- fiopova Troeto". fiovova has been 
dotted above and below, a mark of error. 

412. tI T^ paKil TL rapaKi Rav, tl paKi Pal. 2. drop re 
pciKiov Reisk conj. rd^e paKt Thiersch conj. Tt rd paKi ; 
77 'ac t/3. €p^. €. i\€€Lvi^p ; Bergk conj. drdp ri ; tu paicL Miiller, 
Schutz conj. 

413. eK^eivrjv] Elmsley, at Person's suggestion, wrote 
i\€LV7]v, as the word is always trisyllabic in Attic verse. Rav. 
reads iXeeivol Ranse 1063. The second epsilon would be 
absorbed, or rather, have the sound of our y, as in OeSv, There 
is no stop after iXeelvrjv in the earlier MSS. 

lb. OVK iro^ TTTayxpvsi] ovk€t6^ tttw^^ov? Rav. In Par. 1 
OVK €T^9 TTTwp^ouv is omittod and space left. ovk€ tow ;^g)Xoi)9 
Mod. 1, Par. 1, Par. 2, Par. 3. ovk€tov<; ;^ft)Xov9 Laur. 1, 
Amb. 1. OVK 6T09 %ft)Xoi)9 Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Pal. 2. Bentley saw 
that irrtoxov^ must be read here before it was found in the 
Rav. MS. 

414. al Omitted in Par. 1, Mod. 1. 

415. TL Tov"] Reisig. rt tov MSS. Meineke and Miiller 
have adopted ri rovy which is unquestionably the right reading. 

1 made this conjecture long ago, not knowing that it had been 
anticipated. Had Die. meant *the old play* he would have 
said * the rags.' A marginal scholion in Rav. explains tov tt. Sp. 
by tov TrjKe<l>ov, The Telephus had indeed been frequently 

12—2 
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alluded to previously, lines 8, 331 sqq. It was' first represented 
438 B.C. as one of a tetralogy with the Cressse, Alcmseon and 
Alcestis, and was therefore 13 years old. It is again alluded to 
in the Nubes 922, Kairoi irporepov y iTrrdxeve^ T7]X€if>o^ ehai 
Mvab^ (fxiaKoov. It may have been recently 'revived' as the 
phrase is either at the Dionysiac theatre or at that of Pirseus. 
The grammarians make no mention of such repetitions except 
by special decree in favour of iEschylus' plays, but it is hardly 
likely that the Athenians would have denied themselves the 
pleasure of seeing a second representation of a popular play. 
Of course no mention of such repetition would be made in the 
BiBaa-KoKlac. 

417. (f>€p€L] j>€fyn Par. 1, Laur. 1, Mod. 1. 

418. eV] Omitted in Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, and 
Pal. 2, which also has oal and yaipalo<;, 

ih, oSl] 'Euripides digito monstrat volumen quod conti- 
net partes Oenei.' MuUer. I rather imagine that he is sur- 
rounded by lay figures representing his own creations, dressed 
not in fine clothes but rags. 

Laur. 1 reads KaX Sv<r7roT0<; yqpaio^ tJj. 

420. ovk] aXV ovK Laur. 2. 

ib. dOXitoripov] dffTuayripa Pal. 2. Seager conjectured ovx 
Ocpeo)^' oKTC fjv €T ddTudrepa. As the accent is unchanged, 
d0\v(OT€pa in PaL 2 is probably a slip of the pen. 

421. Tov] Omitted in Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

423. TTo^' dvrjp^ 7ro0* avfjp Elmsley. iro0* dyfip Rav. - 
Laur. 1, Pal. 2. ttot dvfip Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1, PaL 1, 
which at first had omitted the line, ttot' dvrjp Aldus. 

ih. XaKlha^l XaKeiha^ Laur. 1, Par. 1, PaL 1, PaL 2. 
ih. 7r€7r\ft)j/] ireirkov Laur. 1. ifkeov Amb. 1, yiptov ire- 
irKcov PaL 1. ireifKapArcov Suidas. 

424. d\X ff] Laur. 1. dWrj Rav. a\V fj Par. 1, PaL 1, 
Aid., &c., and Elmsley. 

425. irokif ttoXv] Rav., PaL 1, PaL 2, Aid. ttoXv the rest. 
Pal. 1 has iTTco^vadepov. 
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426. Continued to Die. in Rav. 

ib. dXk: ij] Par. 1. a\V 17 Rav. dXV fj Laur. 1. 

428. oKKd. Kci/cetvo^ fikv fjv\ aW' eKeivo^ /lev fjv Laur. 1. 
aWa firjv KaKelvo^; rjv Bergk conj. Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1 have 
%(ia\o9 at the end of this line as well as at the beginning of the 
next. 

429. Setvd^ Xiyecv] Omitted in Rav. 

430. vol TTyXe^oi/] Continued to Eur. in Rav., Par. 1. 

431. TovTov] TovTov Laur. 1, Mod. 1. 

433. icelTaL\ Keivrai Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1. 

434. fjLera^v t&v 'Ij/ov<?] Blaydes suggests taking avadev 
adverbially and reading 'Ij/o{)9 t . But there is no doubt of the 
correctness of the text. * They lie above the rags of Thyestes 
between them and those of Ino.' Compare Aves 187, iv iiiatp 
SyJTTovdev arjp ea-Tv 7^9, * the air, you know, is between the gods 
and earth.' We may compare the use of ' entre-sol ' ' between 
the main floor and the ground.' 

ib. 'Ii/oO?] Olvio<: Par. 1. Compare Vespae 1414, *Ivoi 
KpcfuifiivT), 7rp6<; iroh&v EvpcirlSov, We can scarcely take this 
for a fact. Ino was probably represented, like Andromeda, 
hanging from a rope which tied the wrists together. 

lb, Qepaircov. ISov ravrL Ev/o. XaySe] Rav. puts the 
mark of a new speaker (:) after 'I1/0O9 and after ravrL 

Pal. 1 and Aid. give the three words to 0€. (i.e. depdirav). 
In Pal. 2 a space is left after \vov<;. These words are usually 
given to Cephisophon ; JBergk, Meineke, MuUer continue them 
to Euripides. In a doubtful case I follow the trace of the 
highest authority. The words Ihoit ravri seem appropriate to 
the servant who is searching the wardrobe. 

436. This line is inclosed in brackets by Dindorf and others 
on the ground that it is merely a repetition of line 384, and 
therefore spurious. To me it seems perfectly genuine. The 
speaker, looking down a rent and through a hole of the ragged 
garment as he invokes Zeus with appropriate attributes, repeats 
his former words, implying that his wish is completely fulfilled. 
The jest consists (as many jests do) in the repetition. 
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437. ^Trethfiirep exapto"®] Bentley. eiretBiprep exaplato fiot 
Rav., Mod. 1. ^ireihrjirep ex'Otplo'co fioc Par. 1. ewetS^ irepi- 
j^apiao) fWL Laur. 1, Pal. 1. eireiZr^irep 7' €X(ipi(roi> fioc Laur. 2, 
Par. 2. 

440. 441. These two lines, says the scholiast, are from the 
Telephus. But the word rrjfiepov and the long syllable before 
the closing cretic are equally rare in tragedy, and so far as we 
know the story of Telephus he had no need to disguise himself. 
For the time he was really as miserable as he seemed. The 
scholion is not found in Rav. and is doubtless wrong. 

441. ooTTcp] Suidas. Saairep MSS. Most edd., following 
Brunck, have adopted icnrepy which was very likely to be cor- 
rupted to the more familiar &<nrep, 

442. 09] Pal. 1, Aid. Sort Pal. 2. ian^ the rest. Blaydes 
proposes elZev oari^ eifi iyoi, objecting to the repetition of the 
pronoun fxe, eyco. But see note on line 201. Translate not 
' who / am ' but ' who I really am/ See line 118. 

445. XeTTTo] Pal. 1, Pal. 2, a recent correction in Laur. 1, 
Aid. Xerrral Rav., Laur. 1. Originally most of the others have 
Xeirrd, 

^ 446. This line also is said by the later scholiast to be imi- 
tated from one of the Telephus : Kokm S'xpifit, Trj\€(f><p S* ar/co 
<l>pov(S. Athenseus v. p. 186 c makes Arcesilaus quote it thus : 
€v COL yiyoiTOf lUfjXifptp S' dyto vow, without saying from what 
author. Brunck introduces the line as given in Athenaeus into 
the text. Meineke, retaining (f>pov(Sy reads eu aov yipocTO. For 
my part I do not believe that any part of the line comes from 
the Telephus. The expression Ti/Xe^^ S'ayw <l>pov£, or j/oc3, is 
colloquial. Both this line and the two former, 440, 441, should 
be struck out of the collected fragments of Euripides. I see no 
objection to the repetition of evBacfjLovolr)^;, line 452. 

447. olov] oUmv Rav., Amb. 1. 

1*6. ifiTTiTrXafiaL] Rav. ifiTrlfjurTuifiai [the rest]. 

448. aTop] avTop Rav. 

i&. ye] Kol Laur. 2, Aid. teal tov Pal. 1. Omitted in 
Pal. 2. 
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450. W9] c5i; originally in Laur. 1. Corrected by an early 
hand. 

ih. aTToyOovfuiL] diroOovfiai Rav. 

452. XiTrapwv t\ ^vpiTrlSrf] So corrected in Rav. by the 
scholiast ; originally, Xnrapwv r EvfHTriSrjv, which is the reading 
of Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. In Laur. 1 and Barb. 1 we have 
Xiirapdou r evpi''. In Pal. 1 Xnrapwv r evpiiriSff, In Pal. 2 
XcTrapwv t , €vpL7ri8fj. Bentley proposed XiTrapwv, lEiVpnriSi] or 
CO ^vpiirCSf). 

454. Here again the later scholiast has invented a line for 
the Telephus. Unfortunately he has betrayed himself by 
putting a spondee in the sixth place, rl S' w rdXa^ a-i r^e ireC- 
OetrOaL fiiXXei^ ; 

ib. ae] Laur. 2, as Bentley had conjectured. All the rest 
have 76. Pal. 1 OaXa^ yk (sic). 

455. ofia><;] So corrected in Rav. by the scholiast, the 
original being doubtful. 

ib. Xa^eiv] XaXetp Par. 1. 

456. Compare Eurip. Helena 452, d%Xi;po9 ta-0* &v, koX 
Tcu^l daOrjaei fiCa. The dialogue between Dicseopolis and Euri- 
pides strongly resembles that between Menelaus and the old 
woman. We have evidence however that the Helena was not 
produced till the year 412, the year before the Thesmophoria- 
ZUSS3. Euripides in his later years perhaps imitated himself. 

458. firj dXKa\ I follow the MSS. and earlier edd. in 
writing the two words separately rather than, with Dindorf, &c., 
fjuciKXa. 

459. KOTvXlaKLov,..airoKeKpovp,€vov\ So quoted by Athe- 
nseus, according to the best MSS., xi. p. 479 B. Brunck first re- 
stored KOTvXtaKiov to Aristophanes, and Elmsley aTroKeKpovfiivov. 
The MSS. of Aristophanes have KvXl<TKLov...diroKeKpovapAvov 
(except PaL 1, KvXtaKov). Suidas gives kvXUlov, and Brunck 
suggests KvXlx^iov, comparing Equit. 906. In Rav. the writer 
was about to write T€t;^o9 for ^eZXo?, but checked himself. 

460. ^Oelpov] Rav. <f)€pov the rest. 

ib, ToB*' Xa0* o;^.] toS' taOv S* d;^. Rav. ravr d;j^. Laur. 1, 
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Par. 1, Mod. 1. (In Laur. 1 ItrOi is added above by an early 
corrector.) \a/3<liv ravr laff ox* the rest and Aid. Elmsley 
suggests tdi S' for taOt S*. 

461. Meineke, following Bothe, punctuates thus: ovircj fia 
AC' 6l<r0\..KCLKa (i.e. ovirto aTreifii). But then we should also 
put a note of interrogation after Kaxd, The ordinary punctua- 
tion is intelligible, ' You do not yet know all my need of your 
help and the evil you are doing by refusing it' Aehrec M^ 
Sov<: says the earlier scholiast. The interpretations of the later 
are absurd. 

462. toutI ^vov] Aid. fiovov rovri Rav., Laur. 1, Par. 1, 
Mod. 1, &c. fiovov roBl (sic) PaL 2. Perhaps we should read 
fjLovov—ETT. TO tI; 

463. airoyyi^] Rav., Amb. 1, corrected, ajxrffltp Par. 1, 
Mod. 1, originally, Laur. 1, &c. airoyyta Suidas. (nroyyia 
Bergk conj. Probably the common form air. was altered to o-^. 
in obedience to the ultra Atticism of the grammarians, Gregory 
of Corinth, &c. 

464. dp0pom] So all MSS. Changed by Elmsley un- 
necessarily to <3 "vOpoiir'. 

ih. d<f>aipria€i\ dxpcupTJa-erj Mod. 1. d^aipija-ei^ Par. 1. 

465. Taimjvl'] sc. T171' yvrpav. 

468. Toirri] Taurl], an error of the press in Brunck's ed., 
repeated by Bekker. 

470. o-ot. ^povSd fioi] aoi ^povSa B^v. (omitting fioi). 

471. The second a\V is omitted in Amb. 1, 

472. fi€ Koipavov^] Laur. 1, &c., Aid. ye rvpdvvov^ Rav. 
76 Kolpavo^ Par. 1. /106 Koipdvov^ Amb. 1. fie Koipdvvov^ 
Pal. 2. Elmsley read oxKr^ph^ ovv, ioK&v ye k., but odv is 
awkward after dyav. Perhaps we should read xal yap etfi 
dyav o'xkrfpb^;, ov ioK&v ye, Koipdvoi^ arvyetv. If the text be 
right, translate, ' not thinking that princes hate me.* Die. pays 
a double compliment to Euripides by quoting his poetry and 
applying the term Koipavo^ to him. This is no doubt a quota- 
tion from some play of Euripides. The audience, remembering 
the context, would see the application better than we do. 
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473, 474. These two lines are given to Euripides in Rav. 
In Pal. 1, Pal. 2, Aid., &c. iTreKa06fji/qv...irparffiaTa are given to 
Euripides. 

475. CO yXv/cvrarov koI <f>IXTaTov] Elmsley. yXvicvTarov 
Kol <f>CKTariov Bav. yXvKVTarov cS ^iXtotiov the rest and Aid. 
<t>CkrarLov is also recognized by Suidas. Bentley proposed yXu- 
Kvrarov, w ^Ckalrarov, Bothe reads 'fKvKira'Tov w xal ^IXto^ 
TOP. It is diflScult to account for the persistence of the MSS. 
in retaining a vox nihili like ^CKtotiov in place of so common 
a word as ^CXtwtov, 

478. Compare iEsc. Choeph. 750, ov i^eOpe^a firrrpoOev 
SeSeyfiivrj. These words occur in a prjai^, which most of the 
audience probably knew by heart. 

479. dv^p] avrjp Elmsley. Svfjp Brunck. dvrjp MSS. 
ib. v/Spl^ei] v/3pl^€i (or v^pUei ?) Rav. 

ib, KXeik] /cXrje Meineke. 

ib. TTTfKTd] Brunck, with Scaliger and Valckenaer, reads 
iraKTCL, Both forms were probably used by the Tragedians, but 
ive have no sufficient data for determining such niceties. 

480. Oip:] 0vfi Rav. 

ib. ifiTTopevTia] eviropevria Par. 1, Amb. 1, and originally 
Laur. 1, Mod. 1. iKiropevrea Bentley and Dawes, iixiropev- 
eaOac is used in a special sense like our word ' travel '. Com- 
pare ifjLTTopevofAevoi, Thucyd. VII. 13 sub fin. So ep/iropo^, 'a 
travelling merchant '. There is probably a special reference to 
this passage in the Equites (produced the following year), lines 
18, 19, Koix'y^€vpL'iruc&^,,.ixrj SiaaKavBiKLar)^. Hesychius says 
that Euripides was called a-KcafSLKOTrdXrj^: (doubtless by the 
comic poets), his mother having been a herb-seller. Notwith- 
standing the difference of quantity between 0vfib<$ and Ovfio^y 
a pun may have been intended. 

481. &p] dp' Rav. 

ib. dycDviet] dr/cdvirj Par. 1. dytovvet, with fj superscribed, 
Mod. 1. 

483. irpo^aLvi vvv\ Elmsley. Trpo^aive vvv MSS. Elmsley 
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also first wrote vw as enclitic, line 485. The MSS. almost 
invariably write lo/v, as in lines 490, 494. 

ib, avTTjl] Laur. 1, Mod. 1. avrrji Rav., Par. 1, Pal. 1, Pal. 2. 

486. Kara] Kara Laur. 1, Par. 1, Par. 3, Pal. 2. 

487. elirova] Blaydes proposes etVe^' or eiireiv, Hamaker 
eliriff'. No change is needed. He puts his head on the block to 
be cut off if they please, after they have heard his speech. After 
av the writer of Eav. has written a and then struck it through. 

ib. SoK'ff] So corrected by the same hand in Eav., originally 
SoK€l, which is-the reading of Par. 1, Laur. 1, Pal. 2, Aid., &c. 
BoKol Laur. 2, Par. 2. SoKy Mod. 1, Pal. 1, and Amb. 1, origi- 
nally corrected SokcI, Elmsley proposes drra Kavry aov 8ok€u 

488. I put a full stop at x^PV^^^- There is a full stop or 
colon, for the two are not distinguished, in Rav. He succeeds 
in screwing his courage to the sticking-place and exclaims, 
ayafiai KapSia^;, 'I'm proud of my heart'. Compare for the 
construction Aves 1744, aya^Lo^ hk Xoy©!/, and Eur. Rhesus 245, 
dyafjuai \t]fiaTo^, Dawes and Brunck read ay', ifi^ KapBia. 
Person ar/afiai, xapBia, the one an unfortunate, the other an 
unnecessary change. 

489. 490. This line is written thus in Rav. : ri Spdaec^:' ri 
if)ri(T€L^' ladi vvv, and so substantially all the MSS. Elmsley, 
following a conjecture of Hermann's, inserted dW before laOt, 
Meineke suggests ev. But even so the second dochmiac is 
defective, and the line does not correspond to 494. I venture 
to read rl hpdaei ; rt ^rjaev ; ahX tadi vw. So in line 494 Die. 
is first spoken of in the third person, and then spoken to in the 
second. Before line 494 there is a dash indicating a new 
speaker in Rav., and it is attributed to v^^X^po^ in Par. 1 and 
others. Elmsley gives lines 490 — 493 also to a semichorus. 
I think they were probably spoken 'dispersedly' thus : xopev- 
T179 CL. rL..^r}<Teb\ KOpv(paLo<;. dW\ . .rdvavrla. yppevrrj^ /3. 
dvfip...'n'pwyfjb. Kopvtfyalo^. eta. . .\4rfe. 

491. Pal. 1 omits Av aiSrjpov^ r dvrjp and the whole of 
line 493. 

493. airaaC] airaaiv Rav. 
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ih, eW] eh; Par. 1, and eh originally in Laur 1. 

494. avTjp] MSS. a *vrjp Elmsley. The metre requires 
the first syllable to be short. Before words in familiar use the 
Greeks frequently omit the article where the sense would seem 
to require it. Compare 430, oZS' avSpa, where we should have 
expected tov apSpa, Also Nubes 608, ^Adrjvalouri koI toU 

ih, rpifiei] rpel Brunck conj. 

ib, TTp&yfjb] irpdyfia Rav. 

ib, eld wv] ela vvv Rav. ea vvv Par. 1. eXa vvv or ela vvv 
the rest. Brunck first printed eld vvv, but in his notes preferred 
ela vvv. He is in error when he says that this is the reading of 
all MSS. 

495. alpei] Laur. 1, Mod. 1. alpel Rav. alprj Par. 1. 

ib. Xeye] Rav. Xeyetj/ the rest and Suidas s.v. alprj. Suidas 
has also iirelTrep, 

496 sqq. The scholiast quotes two lines from the Telephus, 
fjLT] fiot (f}0ovrja'7)T avBpe^ EWi^vtav dxpol 
el TTTO);^©? wv rirXfiK ev iaffKolaiv \eyeiv. 
The first of these is quoted also in a passage of Alexis, given by 
Athenaeus xv. p. 691 F, though it is difficult to see its connec- 
tion with what precedes and follows. The two lines given by 
our scholiast are probably genuine although they are not found 
in Rav. The later scholia are of very unequal value and 
doubtless by several hands. The speech of Dicaeopolis is doubt- 
less a parody throughout of a famous pTJat^; in the TelephuSy in 
which he pleaded his cause before the Greek chieftains. These 
prjaeu^ were recited at banquets, even, it would seem, after 
a family dinner (see Nubes 1365, 1371), so the audience was 
able to follow and appreciate the parody. 

496. oi\ CO Rav. 

499, 500. rpvy^Biav ...rpvytpSla] So Rav. In Laur. 1 
rpvyqiSlav has been altered to Tpaya)Slav by a late corrector, 
and rpvytpBla, omitted by the first writer, was inserted by an 
early corrector. Tpay(pSlav.,.TpayfpSia Par. 1. rpayeoBlav,.. 
rpvy<piia Mod. 1. Brunck reads ;j^' ?; rpvytpSla, 
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600. clZe\ ol Se Eav. (with erasure between). 

502. vvp ye] Rav. pvp Laur. 1, Mod. 1, Par. 1, Amb. 1, 
Pal. 2. Kol pvv Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Par. 2, Par. 3, Aid. Dindorf 
gives vvv ye as the reading of Laur. 1 (his A), but it really has 
vvv, and so the Barberini copied from it. It is clear that ye was 
accidentally omitted and koI vvp a conjectural emendation. 

603. T^v iroXip] Elmsley quotes Xenoph. De Rep. Athen. 
11. 18, KtofupSelv S' ad xal Kaxck \eyecv t6v fiev SrjfjMV ovk itSaiv 
k.tX An aggrieved individual could only get the comic poet 
punished on the protest that he had transgressed the law by 
bringing 'hatred and contempt' upon the constitution of the state- 

604*, 605. It would appear that at the Lenaean festival 
fieroiKoc were excluded but strangers admitted, since the reason 
given for no strangers being present is that none as yet had 
arrived in Athens, winter being scarcely past. The Krjvaiov 
was a large precinct surrounding a temple in the valley on the 
S. Eastern side of the acropolis close to the Dionysiac theatre, 
where the plays were performed. The sacrifices and other 
ceremonies would take place in and before the temple of 
Dionysus Lenaeus. Hence 6 hrl Arjval^ dydv, 

608. roi>^... \iya>] Meineke, following Valckenaer, omits 
this line ; a too facile method of solving a diflSculty. See the 
preceding note. The Oxford MS. of Suidas reads Kpid&v for 
dar&v^ clearly putting a gloss in the text. 

509. ey© ie\ eycoye Brunck. 
ib. fjbhi] fjLev Toi)9 Rav. 

510. KavToi^] KavTo^ Mod. 1, Aid. 

ih. 6 YioaetZ&vl Tioaeth&v Bothe. The great earthquake, 
6 jxeya^ aeLo-fio^y as it was still called, of 466 B.C. had been 
recalled to the remembrance of the Athenians by its being 
made the occasion of a diplomatic retort, Thucyd. I. 128, 133, 
Earthquakes in general, and this earthquake in particular, were 
attributed to Poseidon, whom Aristophanes calls yr}^ re xal 
oKfivpa^ OdXaaari^ dypiov fio^evnjv (Nubes 667). 

512. ea-Tiv apnreKui KeKo/ifjuepa] iarip dfiireXia SiaKe/cofju- 
pApa Rav. The iia has come probably from the previous word 
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AIA, AIA. Suidas has irapaKeKOfifUva, derived from 517. ifrr 
dfiirekm TrapaKCKOfifiiva Bentley conj. iar dfmikia SuuceKOfJr- 
fieva Bergk conj. ioTc rdfiiriKia K€KOfXfiipa (Miiller, Meineke 
conj.). I wonder no one has suggested dfiiriXi ixKeKOfifjUva. 
But no change is needed. Laur. 1 had at first Kofifih/a («€ 
being added by a later hand. 

513. Compare (SvBpe^ oi Trapom€<i ip Xoyto, Aves 30. 

515. ovx^] Kov'xi Rav. 

516. The line is omitted in Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

ib. Tovff oTi ov'xjlI PaL 2, Par. 3, and so corrected early in 
Laur. 1, Barb. 1. tout 2t6 ov'xi Rav. tout* ov^i Par. 1. rovff 
St ovxl Laur. 2, PaL 1, Par. 2, Aid. 

518. irapd^eva] Formed on the analogy of irapdaijfMi. It 
must however mean, not as it has been translated 'falsely-alien*, 
but 'aliens falsely pretending to be citizens', 'disguised aliens'. 

519. 'x^javlaKLo] Hamaker would read Kaviaxia, a word 
quoted by Pollux from the Gerutades of our author, Arist. 
Fragments 208. But the text is undoubtedly genuine. Com- 
pare Xenoph. Mem. il. 7. 6, Meyapimv oi irXelaToi dir6 i^cofii" 
SoTToitcK: huLTpe^ovrav. The mountains near Megara afforded 
abundant pasturage of sheep. Wool was therefore cheap. The 
cloaks were of a common kind, the same as those mentioned in 
Pax 1002, hovXouTi '^^KaviaKiBuop p,vKp&Vy among the goods 
which peace would allow to be imported. 

520. lhoi,€v\ Rav., Laur, 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. elhev 
Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Pal. 2, Par. 2, with etSetep written above. Par. 3, 
Aid., &c. The true reading is recognized by Suidas, s.v. aUvov. 
Had Bentley known this, he would scarcely have proposed ye 
trlfcvop elSep or cIkvop ap elSep. 

521. ^ouSpoi;? aXas:] Elmsley, quoting Phoenix from Athe- 
naeus VIII, p. 359 E, x^'^^ Xi^ylrerat %w8/30i/. We have j(ppSpd^ 
aXa^ in Rav., 'xpphpov^ a\<59, or ak6^, in the rest. There are 
still extensive salt pits by the sea-shore near Megara, as in 
Pliny's time ; see Nat. Hist. xxxi. 7. 

522. KdTreirpaT'\ Amb. 1 and Mod. 1 ; corrected, Kaire- 
irpaff Rav., Pal. 1, Pal. 2. Kdiriirpa'xff Par. 1, Laur, 1 and 
Mod. 1 originally, I think. 
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Lines 624 — 527, ir6pvriv...hvOy are quoted also by Plutarch, 
Pericles, c. 30, where the MSS. read ^Aam-aala, Plutarch says 
that the Megarians in after times used these verses, toI<; irepc- 
fiorfTOi^ Kol Brj^^Seai tovtoi^ ck t&v *A'x^apv€i»>v aTix^Sioi<;yto rid 
themselves of the blame of the war. 

524. XifialOav] arffialOap Par. 1, Laur. 1. This and the 
five following lines are quoted by Athenaeus xiii. p. 570 A. 
With regard to Aspasia, compare what he says just before 
p. 569 F with Plutarch's Pericles, c. 24. See also Grote, 
History of Greece, vi. 132. The comic poets came in time to 
be venerated as ancients, and the later Greek writers accepted 
their reckless statements as sober truth. 

525. fieffviTOKorra^oil fi€0v(ra-oK6TTa^ot, Rav. and a Bod- 
leian MS. of Plutarch. There were several varieties of the 
game Korra^o^, with which people amused themselves at drink- 
ing parties, described at length by Athenaeus, xv. pp. 665 E — 
668 E, and by the scholiast on Arist. Pax 343. The scholion 
on Pax 1243 is evidently taken from Athenaeus. Schweighau- 
ser, note to Athenaeus 666 B, is in error when he says that 
Musurus inserted portions of Athenaeus in the scholia, since 
these scholia are found in the Venetian MS. of Aristophanes of 
the 11th century. The Korra^o^; is appropriately introduced 
here since the lovers drew from it auguries as to their success, 
Kol el fJbev firj iK'xydrj, eK rod oivov, ivi/ca koI rfSei on ^iXeiTac 
avT6<; viro T179 ipoDfievrj^' el Be firj, rjTrdro, Schol. Pax 343. 
And again, Euripides in the Pleisthenes, quoted by Athenaeus, 
p. 668 B, TToXi)? Se Koaa-aptav dpa/yfi6<; KvTrpiSo? [ irpoawBov 
d')(€l /x-eXo? ev So/jloktcv, 

526. Kaff] kclQ^ Rav. el& the MSS. of Athenaeus, except 
one. 

ih. Meyapiy?] Here and elsewhere the MSS. vary between 
/jLeyapf}^, fi€yap€L<i and fieyaprf^i, Rav. has consistently fieyaprj^f. 

527. TTopva] iropva^ Rav. and Athenaeus. This error led 
the scholiast to take ^Aa-nraaia^ for the accusative plural. 

528. KcivTevOev] KaKeWev Athenaeus, which may be right as 
ivT€v0€v follows so close, 530. 
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i6. apx^^ apxrj (i.e. 77 apxv) Dobree conj., adopted by 
Meineke ; a probable, but not certain, emendation. 

529. "E\Xrj<Ti] e\\rj<Ttv B^y. 

530. oi5\i5/i7rto9] ov\vfnrLO<; Rav. 6\vfji7no<; Par. 1, and 
originally Laur. 1, Mod. 1 (corrected in both ov\.). Pericles 
was familiarly compared to Olympian Zeus by the comic poets. 
So Cratinus (as quoted by Plutarch, Pericles 24) called Aspasia, 
Hera. As she was also called the new Omphale and Deianeira, 
we learn that Pericles was also compared to Hercules. 

531. TJoTpaTTTev] fjOTpaTrr, as quoted by Pliny Ep. I. 20. 
So Bentley would have read, and so Dindorf, ed. 1851, Blaydes, 
Meineke, Ribbeck and Miiller read, t6 make the line more 
weighty by the tragic rhythm. To me the fuller form ^arpaiT' 
T€P is preferable, owing to the pause which the speaker would 
naturally make between the words. In making a quotation 
from memory the tendency is to substitute the more familiar 
rhythm of the tragic senarius for that of the comic. This 
passage i^ alluded to by Cicero, Orator, ix. 29, * Pericles... ab 
Aristophane poeta fulgere tonare permiscere Qraeciam dictus*. 
Cicero had attributed it to Eupolis by mistake. In a letter to 
Atticus, whose librarii were engaged in making copies of the 
Orator, he requests him to substitute Aristophanes, Ep. ad 
Atticum xn. 6. Diodorus also assigned the passage to Eupolis, 
whose description of Pericles in the Afjfioi (quoted by our 
scholiast) gave rise to the mistake. 

ib. T^v] ff Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 

532. &aTrep a-Kokia] Especial reference is made to a o-ko- 
\iov of Timocreon of Rhodes, quoted by the scholiast and Suidas, 
w<f>e\€<i [7'] c3 TV(f>\k 7r\ovT€, I fiijT€ yy fiijr iv OaXaacrrjy \ p^rfT 
iv rjTreipco <l>avj]fi€v\ \ dWd TdpTapov re vaUiv \ xax^povra, Sid 
ak yap irdin \ [&-t'] iv dvdpdyiroL'; Kaxd. I read ^avrfiiev for 
^avrjfievau (not <l>avrjpac)y and have inserted conjecturally 7' and 
ear for the sake of the metre. 

Timocreon was an athlete, a satirical poet, and, in his latter 
days, I suppose, a sensualist. The evil that he did lives after 
him in the epitaph quoted by Athenseus X. p. 415 F, TroWa 
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iridov Kol iroWd ^ar/wv Kal iroXXd kclk etirwp \ avOpwirov^ 
Kctfiav HifioKpioDv *P6Blo^» The yjrij^iafia was doubtless so 
worded as to leave no possible loophole for the Megarians. Its 
substance is given in Thucyd. I. 139, 'y^rj^taiia..,h ^ elprfro 
avToif^ fiTf 'Xpr}<T0aL to?? \ifM€<Ti rot? iv t^ * Kdi^vaUav cify^^ fir)S€ 
T§ [query fj/rfBi rcvi iv rg] ^AttikJ) arfopq,. Compare also Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, c. 29. 

533. firire yg] Bentley. firir iv y§ all MSS., except Pal 1, 
which has fiijT iprrj. So the aKoKiov is quoted in the scholiast 
and Suidas. The same mistake is made by the MSS. Equit. 
610, p/i/jTe y§ firfT iv OaXaTrri, where Rav., Laur. 1, &c., read 
fii^T iv 7^. When two substantives are governed by the same 
preposition, the preposition is frequently omitted with the 
former. Compare Sophocles, CEdip. Rex 733, o-;^to-Tj) 8' oSoi; \ 
€9 ravTo AeX^cSx/ /cdiro AavXla^ ar/ei, and Antig. 367, Trore fiev 
/caKov, aSXoT err iaOXJov ipTrec, See Matthise, G. G. 595. 4. 

534. i^elpay] Meineke has adopted Schneidewin's conjec- 
ture ovpav&. But 7]7r€lpa> occurs in the a/cokiov, and Aristo- 
phanes is laughing at the pleonastic grandiloquence of the 

535. VetWi/] Rav. and Par. 1 omit the apostrophe. 

538. ovK TjdkXoiJLev 5'] Rav., which has been erroneously 
reported both by Invemizius and Bekker. ovk rjOekofiev Pal. 1, 
Pal. 2. KovK T]04\ofi€v the rest. 

540. ipei t*9, ov xPV^] From the Telephus, says the later 
scholiast. 

ib, tI ixPV^] BiBY. rl xpV^ Laur. 1 originally, corrected ri 
^XPV^* Tt XPV^ Mod- 1> Amb. 1, Pal. 2, Par. 2, Par. 3. rl XPV^ 
Par. 1. rl *XPV^ Laur. 2, Pal. 1. rt ov XP^^ Tyrwhitt conj. 
tL yap XPV^ Hanov. Exerc. p. 115. ttoS? xPV^ Erfurdt conj. 
As both forms XPV^ ^^^ ^TCPV^ ^^® ^ ^se, it is natural that the 
augment should be employed when especial emphasis is laid on 
the word. Otherwise one might suggest ri S^ XPV^ ^^ '^^ '^^^ 
XPVV' 

541. el] el koI Rav., Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. 
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ib. Laur. 1, Par. 1 and Mod. 1 read itcifKevfra^ Ti<i, and 
transfer (TKa^et to the beginning of the next line. A later hand 
has corrected it in Mod. 1. 

542. <^?;iav] Miiller writes #c\e^a9. But it is diflScult to 
conceive that any transcriber should have altered the common 
word A:\€i/ra9 to the rarer ^i;i/a9. Besides, this would have been 
a real offence. Meineke conjectures o-T/i/a?, explaining, ' Lace- 
daemonius quidam vendidit catulum Seriphiorum, quern blandi- 
mentis demulsum ad se allexerat '. Bergk conjectures aTriior 
ci<l>ijpa^, i.e. diroieipa^. But why should anybody skin a dog 
before offering it for sale ? Beiske would read d(f>€lXer 'A^iyi/a? 
KuvlScov %€pL<f>Lov, But Athcus would be the last place the 
pirate would carry his booty to. Finally, Hamaker suggests 
direBoTo Brfo-a^; KvOviop ^ Xepi^iov. But such an outrage would 
justify any reprisals on the part of the Athenians, and the feat 
would require a greater force than one Lacedaemonian in a skiff. 
I take the text to be perfectly genuine, and the explanation to 
be this: Before a foreign vessel was allowed to unload her 
cargo, or even moor alongside the quay, a custom-house oflScer 
went out in a boat and examined the cargo to ascertain the 
amount of duty payable by the owner. If he found among the 
cargo any article not included in the bill of lading, lie had 
a right to denounce it as contraband, seize and sell it. If he 
exceeded his powers, the injured owner would appeal to his 
country for redress. 

ih. ^€pi<j>Lcov] Translate, * belonging to some Seriphian*. 
Seriphos is a small barren island near the coast of Attica. Its 
insignificance was proverbial. Compare Plato, Rep. L c. 4, to tov 
^efjuioTOKXiov^ €v ey(€i 09 t^ Xepi^lo) Xothopoviihx^ koX Xeyoj/rt 
oTL ov hi avTov dWd Sid T171; itoKlv evSotccfioi, direKplvaro ore 
ovT av avTO^ X€pl<f>LO^ cSi/ ovoiiaaTO^ iyivero ovt eKelvo^ 
'A0r}vaio^. The story is repeated by Cicero de Senectute c. 3. 

543. Ka0n<rff} ifcd0r]<T9" Brunck. 

ib. v] Ed. Basil. 1547. v MSS. '^ ttoWoO 7^ Bee cum 
interrogatione edd. vett.' says Elmsley. The earlier edd., in- 
cluding that of 1547, have no interrogation. Such a pointing 
Journal of Philology, tol.iz. 13 
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is, of course, quite inadmissible. The later scholiast says that 
these words came from the Telephus. 

644. iJiAvrav] Dindorf, after Kidd. fihr &v Rav. fiivT 
av the rest. Perhaps it would be better to write fiivroc av SiS a 
cannot represent the sound resulting from the crasis of vowels, 
and we should then avoid the double accent on one word. 

545. 17 TToX*?] The city including the aa-rv and the 
Piraeus. 

546. irepl rpLrjpapxov] Trep it pii] pa p'^pv Miiller, Bergk conj. 
Meineke compares Equit. 666, ol 8' idopv^ovv irepl twv d(f>v<DP, 
but here the preposition has a local meaning. Each trierarch 
would be the centre of a shouting crowd, as an auctioneer 
bidding for men. 

547. SiSofjievov] Rav. SLSofievwv the rest. 

548. oToasi] MSS. Elmsley changed it to <rro6a9, a form 
thrice used in the Eccles. 676, 684, 686. But arod is found in an 
inscription, which he himself quotes, of the year 409 B.C. Both 
forms were therefore in use at this time. This, sB>ys the later 
scholiast, was the cTod aXc^troTrwXt? built by Pericles at the 
Piraeus. But probably the fuiKpd aTod in general is meant, of 
which the aX^iTOTrcDXi? was a portion. <rr€va'xpv<n]<;, the scho- 
liast explains ' groaning with the mass of provisions collected in 
it'. I rather interpret 'roaring', 'echoing to the clamour of 
voices'. aTevdx€iv is used in Homer, II. XVI. 391 to indicate 
the roaring of a torrent. 

549. 550. Hamaker transposes these lines, reading ttott)' 
plcDV (for TpoTTcorrjptav) and koSodv mpcofiivoov, Bergk proposes 
KaScjv (hvovjihcov and KoZtov Soyovfievtop. There is no need of 
any change. The indiscriminate enumeration is designed to 
express the general confusion. There is no stop after da-Koov in 
Rav., which puts generally colons where the editors have com- 
mas. For daKcov Par. 1 has OdaKODP. 

550. Kpofifivfop] Kopofivayp originally in Laur. 1. 

554. avXwp] Rav. has a colon after avXwp, and the MSS., 
except Amb. 1, a stop of some kind. Dindorf and others omit 
it. I retain it as adding to the confusion. 
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ib, vir{K,apa}v\ yepdvmv Far. and originally, I think, in 
Laur. 1. In Mod. 1 the first four letters have been corrected. 
VLy\afua>v Par. 3. There is no stop after vi/ikaptov in Rav., 
Laur. 2, Pal. 1, Pal. 2. 

565. oW\ olaff Laur. 2. 

ih, rov he] tov Sk rov Par. 1, Pal. 2 and originally Laur. 1. 

656. oloixecdd] olofieOa Par. 1. Laur. 2, Pal. 2 and, originally. 
Mod. 1 have olofieda, Rav. and several others have a colon 
after the word. The same passage of the Telephus is alluded to 
by Aristides the rhetorician (about 160 A.D.) vol. il., p. 19, rov 
Se Tt]\€^ov ovk otei rd avra ravra, and a scholiast on Aristides 
tells us that Telephus was using Ulysses' own arguments 
against him. The brevity of the quotation implies in the 
audience a very familiar knowledge of Telephus' speech. 

ib, TjpZv] Rav., Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, &c. vfilv Laur. 2, 
Pal. 1, Aid. In Bekker's ed., London 1829, part of the im- 
pression has rfpZv and part vijlIv, Hence the misstatement as to 
the reading of Rav. Miiller reads vov^ yap rjixlv ovk eui ; 

557 — 669. Rav. prefixes x'^P- ^^ these lines, and after the 
first and last puts a colon, not a note of interrogation. Simi- 
larly it puts a colon, or full stop (for they are generally indis- 
tinguishable) after i^pv^, line 562, and after deU and jxeveh^ 
line 564. The error is too common to deserve record in each 
case. Miiller puts a note of interrogation after Xeyeiv and 
a full stop after ^veiZtaa^, He says * Jj irus est usus indicativi 
aoristi post infinitivum'. I do not see any diflSculty, nor, if 
there were any, would it be removed by a change of punctua- 
tion. The aorist is equivalent to an emphatic present: *Do 
you dare to speak thus of us and actually find fault with one for 
being an informer ? ' 

559. toVe/Sicra?] dpelSrjaa^ Rav. The writer or corrector 
has put two dots over the 17. ovelhtoa^; Laur. 2. Blaydes pro- 
poses 6v€cSl<Tac, 

562. avT] TavT Rav. 

563. ovSe] ovSh Laur. 1, Par. 1, Mod. 1, Amb. 1. ovtl 
Bentley, adopted by Meineke. dX)C ovSe is not exactly equiva- 

13—2 
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lent to a\X* ov. * But if he dare to say this he shan't say it 
with impunity ', or in colloquial English, * he shan't get off scot- 
free, either'. 

ib. ravra roX/tiJcret] roXfirja-ev ravra Par. 1, corrected by 
a later hand. 

664. Oeveti:] The later MSS. read eiveK:. 

665. dpOijaei] Rav. apBrja-rj Par. 1, Laur. 1 and others. 
dpOijcrj Mod. 1 and others. A scholion in Rav., not recorded by 
Dindorf, interprets fcaTa^rjOrjar), 

666. (3] Elmsley, after Hermann. Ido MSS. o Hotib. 

667. yopydK6(l>a\ yopyo\o<l>a(i Par. 1 and originally Laur. 1, 
^Mod. 1. 

668. c3 <f>t\*] 00 4>^' Rav. and most of the others. 

569 — 571. I have left in the text the reading of the MSS., 
which is substantially the same in all. Rav. and Laur. 1 put 
a colon after rei'XPim'xp^, Elmsley, ejecting aTparrfyo^; rj and 
introducing t*?, reads eiri rk iari, Ta^lapj(p^ ta9 fj \ reixofidx^^ 
y dvTjpy «.T.X. This reading has been generally adopted with 
the substitution of Dobree's TeL')(pfid')(a^ for ret^^o/itap^o? 7', for 
which Hamaker suggests 7r€^ofLd'xa<;, and Meineke Tev^ofidxa^. 
I leave the text as it stands because the metre is uncertain, 
and no admissible change can restore it to pure dochmiacs. 
The mention of Ta^Lapj(p<;y crrpaTiyyo?, T€cxofid)(p<;, not in due 
order of military rank seems to me of no weight. The semi- 
chorus are 'at their wits' end ', and invoke help in words which 
mark their perplexity, rei'xpfid'xp^ is right, because it is ab- 
surd. 'Captain or Colonel or Engineer', if I may parody 
Milton, as Aristophanes probably parodied some tragic poet. 
Elmsley's repetition of tl^ is not justified by the passages he 
quotes from Euripides, Hecub. 1169, Orest. 1218. Meineke ' 
now regrets having followed Elmsley. 

671. Tt9 dvvaa^] re dvvaa<; Elmsley conj., approved by 
Meineke in his Vindiciae. 

575. This line and the three following are given to the 
chorus in Rav. The first is given to Dicseopolis in Par. 1, 
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Mod. 1. From the plural Xo^tov we may conclude that Lama- 
chus was followed by others extravagantly dressed, perhaps 
a ra^iap'xp^ and a retxofidxo^. Line 575 is omitted by 
Meineke, and the next two assigned doubtless by mistake to 
the chorus instead of semichorus. 

578. ovTo^...TaB€] This line was ejected by Brunck, after 
Valckenaer, and reintroduced by Dindorf, who forgot to reckon 
it in numbering the lines. For convenience of reference I leave 
the numbering unaltered. rdSe refers of course to xaKct in 
KaKoppoOei, and Lamachus* subsequent question, line 580, asks 
for particulars. 

W. G. CLARK. 



CATULLUS 107 7. 



Quis me uno vivit felicior ? aut magis hac e [0, me est 0] 
optandus vita dicere quis poterit? 

Many, many corrections have been made of this corrupt 
passage. Whoever knows the Culex, will I think admit that 
the writer had our passage in his mind at v. 79 Quis magis 
optato queat esse beatior aevo, Quam qui cet. I would suggest 
*aut magis aevum Optandum hac vita ducere quis poterit.' 
aeumn would appear as eu^ and then pass into e and est ; and 
when, from the perpetual confusion of final m and 8, optandum 
became optandus^ the unmetrical hac would be transferred to 
the preceding verse to satisfy the metre there. Though dwcere 
is not perhaps necessary, the Culex seems to support it. 

H. A. J. MUNRO. 
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In the public library of Reims, of which no perfect catalogue 
as yet exists, though it will no doubt be included eventually in 
the valuable series les MSS des departements de France, I met 
with a MS of the fourteenth century, written partly in French, 
partly in Latin. It is numbered 743 (739) in the existing cata- 
logue, which appears to be identical with that in Hanel. It 
seemed well worthy of careful examination ; all I could myself 
do during the cursory inspection of it which the courtesy of the 
librarian allowed me to make (it was vacation)^ was to copy 
what seemed to be either new or of some value as a contribu- 
tion to Latin poetry. 

The most interesting of these extracts is an elegiac poem of 
92 lines addressed to a woman in deprecation of over-adornment. 
It will be found in Burmann (ill. 275) Wemsdorf (ill. p. 227 ed. 
1782) Meyer 262, Riese 897. Andreas Rivinus ascribed it, I 
do not know on what authority, to Aemilius Magnus Arborius, 
perhaps the uncle of Ausonius. Whoever the author, it deserves 
perusal for its lively style and generally accurate versification. 
I say generally, for there are some exceptions, and oddly enough 
it is just in these that the Reims MS presents some very 
remarkable deviations from the text hitherto known, based 
presumably on a MS now lost. In that text the author allows 
a short syllable to stand at the end of the first half of the 
pentameter three times {ornarls Parts Paride), once lengthens 
a short syllable at the beginning of the 3rd foot of a hexa- 
meter {Vtraque fert aurls aurum). The Reims MS adds two 
more, one in a pentameter Nulla sit ut curd (74), the other 
is a . hexameter Corda gerit dura, for ferrea corda gerit of the 
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ordinary text (89). It is an interesting question whether the 
Reims MS has preserved the original metre which was subse- 
quently altered to suit the requirements of the classical standard, 
or whether the original MS was vitiated after the corruption of 
prosody had set in. Riese does not seem to know any existing 
MS of the poem, and I shall therefore give all the variants 
which Re. contains. 

6. Et caput hoc helium est, et coma mixta pla^t. 
For this Re. gives 

Nam caput hoc placuit cum coma mixta fuit 

less elegantly, but more in keeping with other lines of the same 
kind, 44 Nee cum floruerit, par tibi campus erit, 50 si quid con- 
tulerit se tibi, uilis erit, 70 d per tefierent, mense peracta forent 

9. .Nee tibi multiplicem crines reuocentur in orbem^ 
Inculti crines absque labore placent 
Re. has Ne and for Inc. crines the less euphonious Nam cma 
forte ia^ent. This has to me a medieval ring, but it avoids the 
iteration of crines, 

11. Aurea nee uideo curflammea uertice portes 

Re. non and uertice flammea. 

16. Cum tantum Re. 

21. Ne togafluxa uolet, reprimit tibi fascia corpus 

Sat corpus ueneror, sit toga fluxa licet. 
Re. reprimat. Then Cum corpus uenerer, si toga fluxa uolet, 
a manifestly stronger and in everyway preferable line, returning 
as it does to the same words with which the hexameter begins. 
23. Die teretes digitos quare anulus et lapis ambit 

Cum teretes digiti dent pretium lapidil 
Re. cur, lapidis, both, I think, improvements. 
32. Re. uelit wrongly for u^llet 
37. Sunt tibi colla quidem niue candidiora recenti 

Sed niue quae nxdlo mxircida sole iacet. 
Re. here adds between 37, 38 two lines. 

Et (? Set) m^do labente (? labenti) candidiora niue 
Nee niue quam lapsam Phebi tepefecerit ardor. 
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Here, to say nothing of modo lahente, the quadruple niue is 
certainly peculiar, and suggests interpolation. The case is very 
similar in the lines immediately following. 

39. Conueniunt tepido iuafrons et pectora lacti 
8ed lacti saturae quod posuere caprae, 

after which Re. has 

Lacti quod per agros celesti rore refecta 
Graminibu8qv£ nouis pasta creauit ouis 

a rhyming addition which can hardly be thought an improve- 
ment, and is probably medieval. The passage seems modelled 
on Pont. IT. 5, 37, 8 sed sunt tua pectora lacte Et non caUata 
candidiora niue. 

43. prat Re. for prati. 

50. siquid contvlerit Re. has sit quod cum tulerit 

51. helene Re. 

52. Quam Re., not Quamuis, 

53. dgni Re. 

54. phriges Re. 

58. cognita plumalem de loue fecit auem. 

Re. fluuicUem, 1 think rightly, as the alteration would be 
suggested by metrical considerations, and plumalis is a vow 
nihili. The allusion is to Leda^s swan, fluminea aue Am. I. 3. 22. 

65. Oraeda coniurat repetendam mille carinis 
lurata fianc ratibus Oraecia mille rapit 

Re. Jurat et, rightly. EKsions in this poem are not found in 
any lines except those in which the ordinary text does not agree 
with Re. 23 quare anvlus, 74 Nulla ut cura foret This is a 
testing fact. 

67. Te tarn conspicuam Phrygius si praedo uideret 
Et te uel ratibus uel rapuisset equo. 

Re. i£elo for ratibus. The assonance {uelo, equo) is in favour 
of the less elegant, perhaps less Kkely to be interpolated reading. 
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After this line Ee. has 

Grecia iuraret populis te mille petendam 
Et merito popvlis mille petita fores 

which do not exist in the ordinary text of the poem. 

73. Tu poteras Prianw ualidissima causa fUtsse 
Nulla ut curaforet regna perire sua. 

Ee. Nulla sit ut cura regna perisse sua 
which from the absence of elision I incline to believe the right 
reading: though perisse sStevfuisse is perhaps less probable than 
perire. 

77. driacum Ee. 

86. Be trihus Ee. 

87. fuerunt Ee. 

89. Ferrea corda gerit, twi quern caelestis imago. 

Ee. Corda gerit dura, qu>em tarn diuina figura. 

That corda gerit dura is right seems probable from its being 
followed by qu, which even in Prudentius lengthens a short 
syllable : so 86 a Paride quarta probata fores. But it is difficult 
to believe that so classical a writer could have introduced a 
leonine rhyme like dura — -figura; and if caelestis im^go was the 
original reading, it is conceivable that it was altered when the 
fashion of rhyming hexameters had set in. If on the other 
hand, diuina fi{/ura was the original reading, caelestis imxigo the 
modem alteration, we must assign the poem to a later period 
than its general style would incline us to admit 

The same MS contains the four arithmetical epigrams men- 
tioned by Eiese A. L. 11. p. xlii, and numbered in Meyer 1063 — 
1065. The first of these I shall quote, as it has hitherto baffled 
explanation. It is headed Quoddam problems de colwmbis. 

In lauro residens bis sex uolitare columbas 
Aspiciens dedit hu/nc forte columba sonu/m 

Si numerus duplid bis cresceret ordine uester 
Essetis {effeti Ee.) centum me u^olitante simul. 

Ut te non lateat uolitantis summ<i cohortis 
Ex trtginta trihus constitit ilia cohors. 
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Eiese alters his sex to his ires, and supposes it written in 
Arabic numerals 33. This by doubling becomes 66, by trebling 
99, which with 1 for the dove makes 100. This seems to me 
improbable. I suggest the following solution 

2x2x2 = 8 +6x2x2 = 24 +1 = 33 

33 + 33 + 33 = 99 +1 = 100. 

The puzzle consists in the ambiguity of the words duplid 
his cresceret ordine vaster, which in the first line is used for 
multiplying each number by itself twice over, in the second for 
adding the total 33 now obtained to itself twice over. 

In 1063, 1065 M. Ee. presents no variation. In the fourth 
1059 M. it has sunt for sint in v. 7. It has also the four elegiacs 
Feiniet amove paris and the four uer aestas autumnus hiemps as 
w^ll (if my memory may be trusted) as the six Bis duo tempora 
su/nt anni. 

The amusing verses de quodam rustico ehrio (Riese, p. XLiv) 
present the following variants in Re. 

1 ad rectum gressum, 2 et, 3 sistaty 5 suite , 1 et,ll quid ais 
clauamy 12 proper as, 15 anssa, 16 glwnt glunt, 20 glunt glunt, 22 
Ad rectum. The dialogismus de pica between Albedo Nigredo 
Pica Natura is given with no marks to indicate the change of 
speakers. It is headed De p,i.c.a. and presents these variations 
from Riese, p. XLiv, 1 mera, 3 mera. After 8 it adds, which 
perhaps is in favour of an earlier date for the other and better 
verses, the following obviously medieval. 

Inquit Aristoteles nigra dicitur esse nigredo 
Non inquit Socrates candidus esse (? iste) color 

Non nigra non alba non su/m m£diata colore 
Ergo mihi nullus dicitur esse color. 

The following is not in Riese or Meyer. 

De aduentu cuiusdam noui magistri. 
Lucifer exoritur, emittwnt sidera lumen, 

Quom tacuere diu lumina stella nitet, 
Nvbe prius latuit lux non extind^a sed ahsens; 

Non sihi sed mundo perdita stella nitet. 
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Nvhe carens, depulsa die, dans lumen olimpo, 
Mundus ouatyfugiwnt nubilay stella nitet 

Quam gallu{8) totiens cantu pr{a)edixerat, ecce 
Lux oritur y mundo reddita stella nitet 

Per gallum famam, per lucem signo magistrum, 
Hie canity ilia referty haec nitet, ille docet. 

2 Qy^d altered to Qiw, 6 nebula, 7 gallus, 10 hec. 

The epigram 796 in Eiese is thus given in Ee. 

Ad mensam Varus diues me forte uocauit 

lUic ornatus paruula cenafuit 
Seruili pompa decoratur cena, ministri 

Apponunt mens{a)e plurima, pauca gul(a)e. 
Tunc ego, non oculos sed uentrem pascere ueni. 

Auttu pone dapes, Vare, uel aufer opes. 

The epigram on the death of Lucretia (Eiese 787), which is 
also given in Conrad de Mure's Eepertorium (see Journal of 
Philology, VII. p. 259), has the following divergence from Eiese 
in Ee. 4 Ante uirum sanguis then Quam bene testes hii pro me 
post fata loquentur Alter apud manes alter apud superos. In 3 
Ee. has, as Eiese has printed. Testes procedant 

The following epigram on the character of the ligurians is 
interesting ; it is not in Meyer or Eiese. 

Vulpe salitur ouis dum densis uej^ibus h{a)eret. 

Hac Ligures genitos fabula stirpe refert, 
Impliciti sunt sex uitiis, a uepribus unwm, 

A vsruece duo, c{a)etera uulpis habet 

Then Sermo sancti Iheronimi 

Gens ea uepre tenax, oue supplex, uellere mollis. 
Gens eapatre suo cauta dolosa pauens. 

The two distichs following seem to deserve insertion. 
Legem quam tuleris de iure tenere teneris, 

Quam si distuleris iure Perillus eris. 
Castratos naturafacit, uiolenta spadones 
Effidt inprobitas, eunuchos sola uolu/ntas. 

The following hexameters de mutabilitate animonim may I 
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think belong to an early period; the false quantities (nostra mo- 
mentis) are probably due to the ignorance of a late transcriber. 
Nescit mens nostra fixwm sertiare tenorem, 
Nolumus et uolumus, non unum semper amamus, 
Displicet cmte placens, atque olim quod placet horrens. 
Nunc rectum sequimur, nunc prauum corde tenemus, 
Nunc casti sanctiqus sumus, nunc scorta fouemus. 
Sobria nwnc pollent, nunc marcent ebria corda. 
Semper in ambiguo uoluuntur pectora cursu. 
Quid tarn plura loquar? quot lucent sidera caelis 
Quot punctis hor{a)e, quot currant saecla fmomentis 
Totfaciem nostram mutat sententiaformis. 
1 f. m>ens hominum, 3 f. horret, 8 f. caelo, 9 momentis fortasse 
inuertendum omisso qvot, 10 fadem suspectum. 

It is not impossible that some of these may be the compo- 
sition of Hildebert, episcopus Cenomannorum (Le Mans) who is 
inscribed in the MS as the author of several poems, notably one 
de instabilitate mviierum beginning Plurima cwm soleant sacros 
euertere mores (Beaugendre, p. 1354), and was no contemptible 
proficient in verse-writing, as this and other specimens in Beau- 
gendre show. Indeed the verses above quoted de aduentu 
magistri are very similar in tone and allusion to an epigram 
p. 1323 Beaugendre sidera caligant radio priuata aereno, and 
though medieval workpaanship is generally traceable in poems 
of any length, it is not equally easy to pronounce whether epi- 
grams of short compass belong to the latest epoch of Latin 
literature, or are the fruit of middle age imitation, 

I shall now notice some epigrams which I copied from a 
MS in the public Library of Modena (vi. B. iv. 134), written 
seemingly in the xvth century. The first is headed Cor, Oallus 
pro End. Vir. It is 242 in Riese. I give the variants in M, 
2 amisso quern gemo Virgilium, 3 sed uetuit religi, 4 lin (I ru- 
bricata) eneam sacros, 5 etenim (iset enim), 7 Atqv^, 8 tua facta, 
9 Aeneamque suwm. 

The graceful hendecasyllables on the death of a boy are 
given as found Tergesti in lapide antiquissimo. I print these 
here as though both Meyer (1582) and Burmann (iv. 99) insert 
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them, they are rejected by Riese, perhaps because they have 
been printed among the poems of lohannes Cotta, an Italian 
poet of the Renaissance (1483 — 1510). That they cannot be 
his, but are the work of a much better artist, I feel convinced 
on internal grounds. 

Me longe effigie tienvsHorem 

Narcisso uel Apollinis comato, 

Parcarum Lachesis soror aeuera 

Isti Quinterium dedit sepvlcro. 
5 Cur non jlosculus exeam, requiris, 

Cum tantum fuerim puer decorus ? 

Haec tellus nimis arida est, uiator, 

Nostri facta perustione amoris : 

Nam terram quoque cepimua decore. 
10 Quod si loAyrimulis tuis madescet 

Forsan flos nouus ihit e sepukro. 

3 Parcharum M, 7 Hec M, nimis est arrida uiator M, 10 
Quid M, lachrymulis M, sepulchro M. 

I would ask any one familiar with Renaissance hendecasyl- 
lables whether they know any as good as these? Both rhythm 
and expression are of a kind not found in the Latin poets of 
that era. I would notice especially the use of iste = ' this' 
Martial has it, but it cannot be called very classical Latin, and 
as such would have been avoided by a Renaissance poet. Again 
tantum decorus for the ordinary tanti decoris would have been as 
strange to Politian or Bembo as it must be to most youths 
trained in an English public school. Perustio for the same 
reason would scarcely have been hazarded by writers so gener- 
ally careful of their Latinity : on the other hand the line Nami 
terram quoque cepimus decore has a genuine stamp of antiquity 
which I believe it would be hard to parallel in the hendeca- 
syllables of the Renaissance. 

How comes it then that the unusual name Quinterius hap- 
pens to agree exactly with that of a youth in the household of 
Cardinal Colonna, who, as Pomponius Laetus states in a letter 
to Sabellicus (vi. 27), died aged nearly 21, loved and regretted 
by all, tota dolente Boma (Mart. vi. 28), and on whose early 
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decease many epigrams were published? Is it not probable 
almost to certainty that the lines Me longe effigie uenustiorem 
were written on this Antonius Quinterius ? So Broukhuysen 
argued, and this is the view of Schrader ap. Burm. Anth. L. ii. 
p. LXiii, and apparently of Mommsen, who in C. I. L., Vol. v.. 
Part I., p. 5, includes the Epigram among 'tituli Histriae male 
uel certe temere tributi' and ascribes it to Cotta. 

I have already dwelt on the internal reasons which make 
me doubt this hypothesis: to which I may perhaps add that 
the word flosculus suggests a boy, rather than a youth of 21. 
Let me now come to the external evidence. 

The poem does not seem to exist except in its MS and 
printed form. Sweert indeed, p. 332 of his Deliciae Selectae, 
ed. 2, gives it as an inscription at Tergeste (Trieste) with the 
words Posuit loannes Cotta appended. If we could trust this, 
Cotta would seem to have had these verses inscribed on a monu- 
ment at Trieste. But why at Trieste? Antonius Quinterius 
was a native of Lodi, and in his official capacity of chamberlain 
(a cubiculo) lived ordinarily at Rome. The celebrity which his 
beauty, talents and character {forma ingenio moribus) gave him, 
as stated by Pomp. Laetus, might naturally cause a monument 
to be raised to his memory in his native place, but hardly at a 
place so remote as Trieste. I am not inclined then to lay too 
much stress on this statement of Sweert's. Yet, if the words 
Posuit loannes Cotta were actually found on a monument at 
Tergeste of that time (circa 1500), it seems probable that the 
monument would still exist, and clear up at least one part of 
our doubt. From Mommsen's silence I conclude that he cer* 
tainly does not know of any such existing monument. 

Mommsen quotes the epigram from a codex Bellonianus, 
where it is headed *Epitaphium Tergesti ciuitas antiquissima.' 
This agrees with my Modenese MS 'Tergesti in lapide antiquis- 
simo.' Burmann found it in another MS with 'Tergestae' 
prefixed and the inscription 'Quinterinis pueri?' These united 
testimonies cannot be overlooked. They prove, as it seems to 
me, that the epigram was originally copied from a stone at 
Tergeste. When, is uncertain, but probably in the 15th 
century. I see no reason to doubt the substantial truth of this 
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assertion: it is stated independently in several distinct copies 
and seems objectless as a fabrication. 

But what account are we to give of the strange name Quin- 
terius? The variants found in the MSS Quinterinwm, Quinte- 
rinem might tempt us to believe it ancient, but that, as 
far as I know, it is unexampled. If, on the other hand, it is 
modem, either the epigram is modern also, or the modem name 
has been introduced into an antique. This is Burmann's sug- 
gestion, and is perhaps true. The verses would be copied in 
the first instance with the real name, then the name of Quin- 
terius would be substituted, as the rest of the epigram suited 
the description of the deceased youth of Lodi. Till this occa- 
sion for publicity, the verses had never got into circulation; 
hence the uniformity, with which the false new, not the real old, 
name appears in all the known copies. And the person who 
gave them this publicity may have been Cotta, though it 
is a remarkable fact that they do not appear in the first edi- 
tion of his poems. 

Of the two following, I can give no account of the first. 
Cottae consulis, 

Victrix Roma dole fuso de sanguine Cottae 
Cuius oh interitum Vernius intumuit 
Cocte M. 

The second is found in Pithou, p. 110 

Epytha, nuper rome inuentum. 
Esse putas marmor, iacet hie cum Castore Pollux, 
Munus olorino de loue Leda dedit 
polux M. olerino M. leda M. 

The epigram Meyer 1350, which is not known to exist in 
many copies, is headed in the Modena MS Oerontii et Constan- 
tii tumulus a patre maesto. It has these variants 4 Cui, 10 uota. 
I will conclude with some remarks on an epigram which in 
my opinion has been wrongly conceived by Kiese (867). It is 
found on fol. 97 r. of the famous Bembine codex of Terence. 
Fabula constituit toto notissima mundo 
Gorgoneos uultus sa^ficumque nefas. 
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Hoc monstrv/m natura potem nouitate ueneni 
Trux oculia nostris ivsserat esse malum. 
5 Hanc auro genitvs louis ales pra^sule diua 
Mactans a^rato conspidt'fingenio. 
Deriguit mirata necem fatwmqvs ueneni 

Vertit et in fmorem decidit ipsa lapis. 
Sic praesens ahsensque simul caecumque uidendo 
10 Lvdit et ignaro raptor ah hoste redit 

In 3 the MS has Ex which Bticheler sefems rightly to alter 
into Trux. The 'winged one bom of the gold of Jupiter' is 
Perseus who by help of Minerva slew Medusa by seeing her 
face mirrored in bronze. But what is ingenio ? Riese retains 
it in the sense of dolo *by the cunning device of a bronze 
mirror/ Ovid makes this a shield (M. iv. 781) ; this he might 
hold before his breast (in gremio), and strike at the real 
Medusa looking meanwhile at the reflexion. Medusa 'in 
amazement at her death stiffened into stone, then changed the 
nature of the poisonous power assigned her by fate, and fell, 
actual stone as she was, in drops of blood (which turned to 
snakes, a new form of poisonous agency). Thus Perseus at once 
near (for he could strike at her) amd at a distance (for she could 
not reach him as he only saw her reflexion) not only tricked his 
foe by seeing one that could not see him but returned in 
triumph with his plunder from an enemy not aware of his pre- 
sence.' So I would translate the last four lines, changing 
nmrem into rorem, and explaining by M. iv. 616 — 619 Gumque 
super Libycas uiotor penderet harenas Gorgonei capitis guttae 
ceddere cruentae, Qu^is humus acceptas uurios animauit in an- 
gueSy Vnde frequens ilia est animosaque terra colvbris. This* 
gives a point to the vfOtA.^ fatumque ueneni Vertit, and removes 
the harshness of supposing that in morem lapis can either 
actually or virtually be equivalent to in morem lapidis. In 9 
caecumqu£ should not be altered into quaecumque which (to me) 
is without adequate meaning ; in 10 Lvdit is unobjectionable, 
and far more expressive than either of the proposed emenda- 
tions Fundit or Tendit 

R. ELLIS. 
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In a paper recently published in this Journal^ I endeavoured 
to show that Pindar in a well-known passage of the second 
Olympian ode (83 foil.) alludes to some work of an etymological 
character by two persons, one of whom was Korax of Syracuse, 
the author of the first Tex^v or manual of rlietoric, the other 
not being named. And I promised (n. on p. 130) evidence for 
the positions (1) that Tisias was a collaborator with Korax in 
the Texvrji and (2) that Tisias may have been the collaborator 
in the work to which Pindar alludes, the received account of his 
later life (which would make the hypothesis chronologically 
impossible) being mistaken. The present paper is intended to 
fulfil that promise. 

The Olympic victory of Theron, celebrated in this ode, is 
fixed in the year 476 B.C. Theron died towards the end of the 
decad 480—470, and probably not later than the year 472. I 
take these accepted dates from the editions of Pindar and other 
common sources. The book, therefore, to which Pindar on my 
hypothesis alludes, must have been published some years before 
470, and we should naturally place the publication as early at 
least as 475. The rhetorical work of Korax and Tisias appeared 
in or about 466. We have now to enquire whether our infor- 
mation about the authors of it allows us to suppose that they 
conjointly, or Korax conjointly with some other person, had 
written a book on etymology known to Pindar some eight or 
ten years before the famous Heyvr^, 

As far as Korax is concerned, there is no difficulty. Accord- 
ing to tradition, which we have no reason for disputing, he was 
a person of importance at Syracuse in the reign of Hiero (478 — 
1 See above p. 128. 
Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 14 
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467), and upon the fall of the Hieronian dynasty in 466 and the 
consequent increase of litigation, he wrote, or assisted in writing, 
the Te^i^- Upon what his earlier fame rested we do not hear, 
the notoriety of his special achievement having obscured the rest, 
but we must suppose that like Empedokles and others of his 
time and country he was a professor in general of the immature 
but manifold culture which was then springing up. That among 
other subjects he touched etymology is at least not improbable, 
and whatever his work it must have been well-known to a 
literary man so intimately connected with the Sicilian courts as 
Pindar. But the poet alludes distinctly to two persons, for to 
suppose yapverov a corruption is utterly rash. The very rarity 
of the number warrants it genuine, nor has any plausible correc- 
tion been suggested. And further, to account satisfactorily for 
the joint allusion (if not for the dual number itself), the two 
persons should have been in some way united ; if the reference 
is to etymological studies of Korax, then the second person 
must have had a part in the same work. Now it would be no 
objection to my theory if it was impossible to name this 
coadjutor, but it will be a considerable reinforcement if it should 
appear that there is a known person who, if Eorax was one of 
the two collaborators, is very likely to have been the other. 
This person is Tisias. Of him we know on the best authority 
this (and this, I shall try to show, is all), that he was author 
with Korax of the Tix^V' ^^r that the rixvr) of Kotbjl and 
the T€xvv <^f Tisias were originally not two books, but the same 
book, is asserted or implied in every statement that we have 
about them. These statements are somewhat hackneyed, but 
as the true import of them has scarcely been seized, I must ask 
leave to transcribe them once more. (1) Cic. Brut. 46. Itaque 
ut ait AristoteleSy quum suhlatis in Sicilia tyrannis res privatae 
lango intervallo iudidis repetereivtur, twni primum,,,artem et 
praecepta Siculos Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse. This passage 
deserves particular attention, for it is perhaps the one direct 
relation, as distinct from allusions, respecting either Korax or 
Tisias which is given to us by an unimpeachable witness. It 
will be ^observed that Aristotle draws no distinction whatever 
between the parts of the two ; his words are that at such a date 
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Korax and Tisias composed a manual, (2) But if we doubt 
the fidelity of Cicero we may turn to Aristotle himself, not 
indeed unfortunately to the Xvva^tajrj rex^oSv, but to the 
Rhetoric (2, 24). There we learn that the mxmual of K(yraXy tj 
Kopafco^ rix^Vi ^^ entirely upon the topic of the probahle, 
and the Scholiast (see Spengel 2i/r. rex^. p. 32) adds this strange 
note fia6r)T7j<i tov K6paK0<i i^ oS to (Sov xaxov Ka/eov KopaKo^. 
The conclusion of Spengel is irresistible, especially as supported 
by Cicero, that the Scholiast read 97 K6paKo<s Kal Tvalov rexvrj, 
though Spengel himself does not appear to see what this 
involves, namely that the book, though called by both names, 
was really one book. (3) But the evidence of Plato is the 
clearest of all. In a well-known passage of the Phasdrus 
Socrates quotes a theory that the orator is concerned not with 
truth but with probability, from a book or rexvv which he calls 
" Tisias." This book after his fashion he proceeds to personify 
and set up for cross-examination (273 A. t6v ye Ti<rlav ainov 
TreTraTnjKa^ d/cpi^dS^, ehreroy roivvv Kal roSe rfjuv 6 Tiala^ 
«.T.^.). But it presently appears that the authorship of this 
rixi^ is divided or, as Plato in his dramatic manner puts it, 
that "Tisias" has an alias. 4>€i/, Beivdif; j eoiKev dTroKefcpvfjL- 
fjUvrjv Tcxvyv dvevpelv 6 Tiala^ fj aXKo^ o<7Tt9 hrf iror &v 
TxrfxA^^^ '^^^ oTToOev xaLpei cvofia^ofjievo^ (ibid, c). The other 
name is that of " Korax," which moved the mirth of Plato as of 
Pindar (see Thompson's Phcedrus ad loc). It may be doubtful 
whether from this passage alone we could have inferred the 
joint authorship ; but no one who will turn to the Fhcedrus, 
fresh from the words of Cicero (that is Aristotle) artem Corax 
et Tisias conscripserunt, can doubt that the book "Tisias" is 
this very K6pafco<; Kal Hiaiov rex^rj itself, which Plato calls for 
convenience by the name of one author, while he hints the full 
title by one of those happy touches of which he was a master. 
And this at once explains the odd note of Hermeias i\iy€To 6 
Kopa^ Tia-lov fiaOrfrrj^; elvai. According to the common tradi- 
tion the relation is inverted (by the later writers, that is, for the 
older say nothing that I have noticed about the matter) ; but 
why? Simply because the treatise was more often called by 
the name which stood first than by that which stood second, 

14—2 
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and the commentators after their fashion explained the omis- 
sion in each case by the fiction that the author passed over in 
silence was only 'the pupil* of the author mentioned. Why 
Plato chose in the Phcedrus to make Tisias prominent we 
cannot and need not say, perhaps chiefly for the sake of his 
allusive jest on the crow. (4) The little we know about the 
contents of the book or books points to the same identification. 
The sole subject of '*Korax" was to elfco^; "Tisias" declared 
TO elKo^i to be exclusively interesting to the orator. The very 
same illustration of t6 et^o? is cited by Aristotle from Korax, 
and by Plato from Tisias (11. c) ; both defined their art in the 
same words (Prol. in Hermog. ap. Spengel 2w. T. p. 34) ; in 
short "Tisias Coracem in omnibus secutus videtur" (Spengel, 
1. c). He followed him so closely that we may well doubt 
whether he followed him at all. 

Here however, I must not omit to notice a reference in the 
Sophistici Elenchi (32 s. f., p. 183 b 32 ed. Berol.) which would 
place Tisias in a different and secondary position. The author, 
after dwelling on the peculiar merit of first invention, continues 
thus — oirep koX irepi Tov<i prjropvKoij^ X070V9 cvfi^i^r^fce, a')(eh6v 
Se KoX irepl rd^i aWa? irdaa^ T€^va<;, ol fiev yap rd^ dp^d<f 
evpovra 7ravT€\(S<: iirl fiiKpov rv irporjiyarfov' ol Sk vvv evSo- 
KifjLovvre^ irapdXa^ovre^ irapd ttoWcov olov i/c 8taSo;j^^9 Kara 
fiepo^ TrpoayayovTCJV oJ/ro)? rjv^rjKatn, Tia-ia^ jxkv fxerd tov<: 
Trpdrovt;, ®p<ta'Vfia')(ps hk fierd TialaVy SeSBcopo^; Sk fierd rovrov' 
Kol TToXXol TToXXd GVvevrjvo'XfKTL fJLiprj' BUirep ovBkv OavfJLoa-rbp 
e'xetv TL ifKrjOo^ rfjv rixvrjv. This indeed does not expressly 
contradict the previous evidence, Korax not being mentioned at 
all, and certainly such a vague appreciation, without date or 
circumstance, and occurring in such a place, will not induce us 
to reject or question the clear and concurrent testimony of the 
PhcedruSy the Rhetoric^ and the ^vvarfayyfj rex^oov. Still the 
language is surprising from any one who knew and remembered 
that Tisias was author in part of the first manual and himself 
one of the irpooToi. It is worth while therefore to notice that 
Aristotle, if he be the author, is at war with himself not only 
about Tisias but also about Thrasymachus. Here he is made 
the predecessor of Theodorus. Now in the Rhetonc (2. 23. 28. 
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p. 1400 b 14 ed. Berol.) we read that " before Theodoms " the 
science of rhetoric was occupied wholly with a certain * topic/ 

€(TTL S' 6 TOTTO^ OVTO'i TOV €v6vfM7JfJLaTO<: /Col TO clSo^ ^Xf} 1] IVpO- 

repov ®eoh(opov rk'xy'q. This ' topic ' was as the context shews 
either to €ik6<^ itself or very nearly akin to it, and it seems to 
me (as I have said above, n. on p. 139) not improbable that the 
words Kal t6 elSo?, which are useless, should be read kuI to 
€lfc6<; " that is to say, the probable,'' and that this * Te'xvrj before 
Theodorus ' is neither more nor less than our old acquaintance 
in another guise. Bui be this as it may, it can by no possibility 
include the writings of Thrasymachus ; for we know from divers 
sources (among them Aristotle himself, Rhet 3. 1, p. 1404 a 14 
ed. Berol.) that those writings comprised various subjects, such 
as eXcQi, which cannot have been reduced within the limits of 
this or any single topic. That Aristotle should in one line have 
been twice inaccurate and stand convicted from his own mouth 
is somewhat marvellous. I will offer my own explanation. In 
the Sophist, Elench, the words Hiaia^ fiev. . .fMerd tovtov are no 
part of the original, but inserted, either in text or margin, by a 
commentator more anxious to show his learning than careful of 
historical truth or of his author's meaning. For observe, the 
words 0Lfih...7}v^i]fca(Ti are part of a general reflection, applying 
not more to rhetoric than to other arts and sciences. How 
strange, then, to add a list of the professors of Khetoric specially 1 
After Tiv^rjKaav we should place a full stop ; in the next sen- 
tence Kal iroXXol...T€xvr}v we return, naturally and without 
abruptness, from the general reflection to the particular case. 

If, therefore, we consider only the first-hand authorities, we 
can refer Pindar's allusion to Tisias as easily as to Korax. That 
two men published one joint work does not prove that they had 
previously published another, but considering that literary 
partnership was apparently not common in antiquity, it is 
something to have discovered one of Pindar's pair in a person, 
Korax, who is known to have once had a partner. But when 
"we turn from Plato and Aristotle to Suidas, Pausanias, the 
Pseudo-Plutarch, and the Scholiasts, the case for Tisias seems 
desperate. Professor Jebb, with a warning that the ground is 
uncertain, thus sketches his traditional biography (Att. Or. 
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Introd. p. cxxii) " We hear that he was the master of Lysias 
at the colony of Thurii (founded in 443 B.C.) and of the young 
Isokrates at Athens — ^about 418 B.c. ; Pausanias makes him 
accompany Gorgias to Athens in 427 B.C., and speaks of 
him as having been banished from Syracuse.... He led the 
wandering life of a Sophist." Now of course if all this is true, 
the allusion in Pindar, so far as Tisias is concerned, must be 
given up. Indeed it will be much if we can save the credit of 
Plato and Aristotle in assigning to him a part in the H^eyvrj. 
A man who in 418 was teaching distinguished pupils in the 
centre of cultivation showed a sufficiently remarkable pre- 
cocity by contributing a noticeable share to a highly original 
book as early as 466, and in 475 must have been a mere 
boy. It behoves us therefore to weigh the story attentively. 
And first, upon the whole of it we may feel some surprise, 
that if Pausanias and the rest knew so much about Tisias, 
they did not know, or have not disclosed, any more. If Tisias, 
originally domiciled if not born at Syracuse, really estab- 
lished himself as a teacher in two alien towns, if, carrying his 
fame with him, he was sent by a third as member, and probably 
senior member, of an embassy immensely important both to 
politics and literature, and at Athens or Thurii instructed the 
most brilliant men of two generations, — his career can scarcely 
have been inferior to that of Gorgias himself. Is it not curious 
that the whole biography of such a man should be contained in 
three or four curt allusions by the biographers of other people ? 
But an argument from silence is not much by itself, and will 
not absolve us from the examination of the details, of which the 
most specious, chronologically and otherwise, is that respecting, 
the education of Lysias at Thurii. For this Spengel (^vv. 
T€XV' p. 38) cites three authorities (which however as he justly 
observes are plainly from one source, and that not very pure), 
the Pseudo-Plutarch, Life of Lysias, and the articles on Lysias 
in Photius and Suidas. The two first are explicit enough as to 
the fact, though they give it an odd supplement, kokcl Siifietve 
7ratS€v6fi€V0<; irapa Tiala /cal ^lkIcl roh ^vpaKoalot^y and again 
Kal BUrpifiev aKpo(d^evo<; Tta-iov Kal NtKlov rwv ^vpaKoa-LcDV. 
Perhaps therefore we must have accepted this, however sus. 
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piciotis, and> on the faith of this, more besides, had not the third 
witness fortunately given us, instead of a narrative based upon 
unknown materials, the materials themselves, and thus enabled 
us to use our own criticism upon them. The article in Suidas 
is as follows — 'Av<rtav* TSu€<f>aKov, Svpa/c6<rio^, pijTfap, fiaOi^Trf^ 
TitrCov Kal HikIov, eh rdiv fieroi Ai)fio<r6ipov^ Setca prjToptov, 
iri'^Oi] iv 'AOijvai^ fAcroiKfjaavro^ tov K€<f>d\ov eKeure' yeyovd^ 
B^ errj ie' eh ^ovploiM: ^^ero avv dSeX^t? hvo Koivapija-ODV t^9 
d7roncla<;, elra ifcireafov eKeWev eir dmtci<rfi& eiravrfKJBev eh 
^AOijva^, K.T.X, Now in the first place we see from this that 
when Photius and the Pseudo-Plutarch tell us that Lysias 
studied under Tisias at Thurii, the note of place, though a 
reasonable and necessary inference, is nothing more. They and 
Suidas obviously depend on the same authority, and that the 
statements of Suidas should be combined into that of the others 
is natural enough, the reverse process unnatural. Suidas 
therefore is the most faithful representative of the authority 
common to all three. The question then is, why did this 
unknown informant call Lysias the pupil of Tisias imless he 
was. To which I reply by another — why did he call him a 
Syracusan, though he was not? Lysias was an Athenian 
fieroiKo^. So far as we know he never was at Syracuse in his 
life and hardly ever could have gone there without discom- 
fort or even danger. The decisive event of his life was his 
expulsion as an Athenian from Thurii in consequence of the 
destruction by Syracuse of the Athenian power and armament 
in Sicily. Nay, though the native city of his father passed 
through much political change, Lysias seems to have quarrelled 
in his Athenian capacity with all its governments, and de- 
nounced Dionysios as he must have denounced Hermokrates 
(Jebb, Att, Or, l. 155). If therefore we find some one terming 
Lysias, off hand and without explanation, a Syra^cusan, we may 
well doubt whether it was his purpose to convey historical 
information. But if we stumble at Svpa/c6(no<;, what shall we 
say to fia0r)T'q^ HiKlovf Here at least there is something 
wrong, no such person as Nikias, a rhetorician of Syracuse, 
having been ever heard of. The explanation given by Spengel 
and generally accepted is that HlkIov is a mere dittography of 
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T^iov, and that the words xal iii/elov should be omitted 
accordingly. On the probability of such an error as a matter of 
palaeography I do not feel competent to express an opinion, but 
there is a reason against it of a diflFerent kind. We know that 
from a very early date the name of Lysias was connected with 
that of the Nikias of history, the general of the ill-fated Athe- 
nian expedition against Syracuse ; Lysias it was said had com- 
posed the last speech of Nikias to his conquerors. We know 
this because some one actually forged the speech (Jebb, AU, Or. 
I. 147), and such a forgery presumes an antecedent behef to 
suggest and cover it. When therefore Suidas also brings Lysias 
and Nikias together it is diflScult to attribute the conjunction 
to the accident of a pen. Is it not more likely that Suidas or 
one of his preclecessors has misquoted, and that the original, 
alluding to the story about the speech, described the orator as 
fjLadTjTT}^ Hia-lov, Kal Nifciov \\oy6ypa^o<;] or something of the 
kind ? Without punctuation this might easily be read as 
fMO'qrrj^ Tiaiov Kal Nt/c/ov, Xoyoypa^o^, and cited in part 
accordingly. We come then to this, that the person upon 
whose word we must believe that Lysias was the pupil of 
Tisias makes three consecutive statements, one of which is 
false, one at the best misleading, while the third is the state- 
ment to which we demur. He is not very convincing. But 
what if, after all, he did not believe himself, and is laughing at 
us for taking him so seriously ? What if he knew well enough 
that Lysias had nothing to do with Syracuse, or Nikias, or, for 
the matter of that, with Tisias either, but knew also that he 
was a prosperous and weU-known member of a not very popular 
profession, whose most vulnerable point was his foreign blood, 
and who would much dislike to be reminded that he was no 
son of Athens, that his family and — by an odd coincidence — - 
his art were imported from the city of her bitter enemies, and 
that, if all were true which people said, he had made money 
out of the ruin of her hopes and the last agonies of her de- 
feated generals ? We have taken the description for sober prose. 
How does it look thus ? — 

%vpaK6aio<;, pi]Ta>p, fiaOr^rrj^; Tiaiov, 

Kal NikIov [\oy6ypa^o<;]. 
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^ In short, the uncritical compiler whom our later authorities 
followed has made history out of a garbled extract from a 
comedian, and if Lysias went to school with Tisias at all, it 
may have been at Thurii, but may also have been in the moon*. 
Not less idle would be the attempt to give a time and place 
to the supposed intercourse of Tisias and Isokrates. It is 
reported to us, as in the case of Lysias, wholly without circum- 
stance, yevofievo^ aKovarfj^^ says Dionysios, TipoSifcov t€ tov 
Ke/ou, Koi Topylou rod Aeovrlvov, /cal Tiaiov tov 'SvpaKociov, 
T<Sv t6t€ /jiiyi<rTOv ovofia iv rol^^^EXXijaiv i'xivrcov iirl ao<f>lq, 
StSdaKoko^, says Suidas even more vaguely, Topyia^* ol Zk 
Tia-iav (paaiv. The reference to Gorgias betrays the origin of 
the fiction. A mistake, which we will presently trace, caused 
the later historians to suppose that Tisias was at some time a 
teacher in Athens. Knowing no other occasion, they brought 
him there with Gorgias in 427 B.C., and, pursuing the parallel, 
supplied him with pupils from the list of his colleague. And 
they were very probably encouraged in their theory by finding 
that some of these, as Lysias certainly and perhaps Isokrates too, 
were called in contemporary literature fiaOrjral Tia-iov. Here, 
however, after what we have seen of Suidas, we shall decline to 
follow them. They misread that literature, as Suidas, or some 
one before Suidas, misread his unfortunate poet. In the days 
of Antiphon, of Lysias, and even of Isokrates, rhetoric and 
especially paid rhetoric was a strange and suspicious novelty, 
and there were doubtless many who asked, with real or feigned 
indignation, * Can any good thing come out of Syracuse V For 
this sentiment satire, as we see, found a suitable expression in 
a catchword, prjTope<; fiaOrjral Ttaiov. They were liars and 
Tisias was* the father of it. But take the nickname literally, 
and the life of Tisias might at this rate be lengthened out for 
generations. This evidence, therefore, instead of impugning 
that of Plato and Aristotle, strongly confirms it. For take a 
parallel. We speak of Cobden and John Stuart Mill as " disci- 
ples of Adam Smith." Will our language be a proof to the 

^ I do not know any other evidence is often written in this unmistakeable 
as to the quantity of the first syUable form, the presumption is rather in 
in Tto-faj, but as the cognate l!€i(ravdpoi favour of the long i than against it. 
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Suidas of the future that the Glasgow professor was teaching in 
London as late as 1820 or 1830 ? What such language really 
proves about Adam Smith is that he is regarded as a great 
originator and his book as a new departure in thought. And 
it proves the same of Tisias, 

Lastly, was Tisias as Pausanias alleges one of the ambassa- 
dors from Leontini? Few now believe, and perhaps fewer 
will believe, that he was. Spengel (p. 37) touches the difficul- 
ties of the story (omitting however one of the greatest, the 
total silence of better authorities), and, in my opinion, does 
little to remove them. Professor Jebb and Dr Blass repeat it 
with emphatic reservations. But in this instance the best 
criticism on Pausanias is to quote him, for though Gorgias is his 
theme he tells us also candidly how much he and his informants 
could discover of Tisias. ovro^ 6 Topyla<:,,.\€y€TaL dvaad- 
aaa-Qai fieXerTjv XoyoDp irptiTO^;,. . .evioKifirjaai Sk Xoycov €V€Ka... 
d^LKOfievov Kara irpea^elav ofiov Tiala irap ^Kdr]vaLov^" 
Kairoi aWa re Tiala^ e? \6yov^ ia-rjvej/caTo Kal TnOavdrara 
Twv Kaff avrdp yvvacKl ^vpaKoaia '^(prjfidTayv eypay^ev dp^ur^rj- 
rrjaiv' dWd ye eKeivov eU irXiop Tifirj<: d^Uero 6 Topyia^ 
irapd ^AOrjvaioif;. So forsooth, Tisias " among other contrihw- 
tions to oratory," wrote one highly persuasive private oration 
— Tisias, whom Plato, in the midst of his severest criticism, at 
least allows to have been inventor of his art ! 

* But how then,' I may be asked, ' do you account for this 
mass of fiction ? Pausanias and the rest may have touched up 
their story, but surely it is rash to reject it altogether. Some 
good authority must have given a hint for it, which now has 
perished.' One excellent authority unintentionally did so ; but 
his hint has not perished ; on the contrary it has had a fatal 
vitality of mischief, deceiving Spengel as no doubt it deceived 
Dionysios. " Tisiam in Graeciam venisse ibique inter primes 
dicendi magistros floruisse et ex Platone concludas et aperte 
testatur Dionys. Halic." (Spengel p. 38). "Et ex Platone 
concludas ? " As the references by Plato to Tisias are contained 
wholly in the Phaedrus, we can without much labour judge of 
this for ourselves. Let us take up his account at the point 
where we laid it down before (273 c). 
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2il. ^eO, heLvm J €OiK€v diroKeKpvfifihffiv rix^V^^ ca/evpeiv 
6 Tiaiaf; 17 a\\o9 ocTt? S^ 'rror Av rvyx^i'Vei /cal Sirodep xalpet 
6vofia^6/jL€uo<;, drdp, 0! eratpe, tovtg) rjfieh irorepov Xeyayfiev 

V M— 

4>AI. T^ TTolov ; 

2X1. ^'Ort, c5 Tcala, irdXai rjfiel^;, irplv koI <t€ irapekOelv, 
Tvyxdvo/iiev Xiyovre^ C09 dpa tovto to elKi^ toc9 ttoXXoa? St 
ofioioTTjTa Tov d\rj0ov<; rvyx^^^^ eyyi/ypofievov. 

Is it too bold to guess that SpengeVs ' infereDce from 
Plato ' is based upon the words irplv koX ae irapeKOeiv ? If so, 
this formidable authority is but an empty terror, for the 
" Tisias " of that sentence, as of the whole passage, is not the 
professor but the book, and he "arrived," or rather "came for- 
ward " like a speaker upon the platform, not at Athens in the 
year 427 B.C., but in the Phaedrvs itself at or about page 272 D, 
*' long before which," as early in fact as page 262 A, his objec- 
tions, thinks Plato, had been refuted by anticipation. (See 
again Thompson's Phcedrus, ad loc.) But our business after all 
is not with Spengel but with Pausanias. How can we tell that 
he depended for his o/jlov Tiaia upon Plato, and not upon some 
other, perhaps better interpreted, informant? Because he 
wrote with the Phaedrits under his eye and took from it not 
only his pardonable blunder about Tisias but also, oddly 
enough, his much more ridiculous flourish about Gorgias. 
Xeyerat 6 Topyia<;, he writes, dvaccia'aadac pskeTrjv Xoycov 
^p&TO^ ^fieXrj/jiivrjv t€ e? dirav tccul €9 \rj6r)v oklyov Selv rJKOV' 
(ran dvOpdiroL^, Charity forbids us to suppose that more than 
one person can have said anything like this. But what does 
Plato say ? Once more, — h€iv&<i eoiKCv dTroKeKpvfi/Jievrjv re^yr^v 
dvevpetv 6 Ti,a'ia<s fj aWo9 o<rTt9 SrjTTOT wv Tvy)(dv€c, Charity 
does not forbid us to suppose that Pausanias, like a far greater 
critic^ was misled by the conjunction of names in 267 A Tiaiav 
Topylav re idaofiev eriSecVy and conjectured the a\Xo9 oa-ri^ to 
be not Korax but Gorgias. Thinking then that Plato gave 
him the choice between two inventors of rhetoric, and knowing 
not much indeed of Gorgias but of Tisias still less, he decided, 

^ Schleiermacher; see Bpengel, p. 33. 
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after some hesitation as it would appear, in favour of the first, 
and converted Plato's bantering praise of the two Syracusans 
into a solemn and preposterous encomium upon their successor. 
Beyond what he learnt or imagined in Plato he lias nothing to 
record of Tisias except indeed the " highly persuasive " private 
oration, which is not mentioned by that philosopher, nor, we 
may shrewdly suspect, by anybody else who knew what he was 
talking about. But what would Plato have said, if he could 
have seen the miserable effect of his harmless irony ? Aeti/cS? 
7* eoLKa^ aTTOKeKpyfLfievriv rexvriv dvevpelv koX ov irdvv evrvx^^y 
(5 Tlava-avla^. 

It is beginning, I hope, to be evident that if we want trust- 
worthy facts, we must in this case be content with what we can 
obtain for ourselves from the writers of the classical period. 
The wordy and puerile account cited by Spengel from the Pro- 
legomena to Hermogenes (Speugel, p. 24) contains very little 
grain for its chaff. There we read how the Syracusans were 
forbidden by the cruel Hiero to speak and therefore invented 
pantomime (opx^cTTt^?;) for the expression of their needs ; how 
Korax could do what he would with the tyrant ; how the t3rrant 
died and democracy was restored ; how Korax, reflecting (like 
Herodotus, Plato, and others of whom no doubt he was a reader) 
that a popular body was " a thing incalculable and disorderly " 
and that " speech is the regulator of human feelings," took mea- 
sures to preserve his influence : elaeXOwv ovv iv ry iK/cXrjaia, . . 
rjp^aToXiyeiv irporepov OepaTrevTLKol^ fcal KoKa/cevrifcoU. , ,aTiva 
KoX irpooifiia eKoXeaev, and so forth : further we are told that 
the excellent Korax was ' superior to spite * {ov ^66v(p tcparov- 
fievosi) and offered to teach his art, whereupon Tisias presented 
himself, and having learnt ungratefully went to law with his 
master about his fee ; how the crow and his chick propounded 
an ingenious dilemma, which gave the judges an opportunity of 
making the well-seasoned joke ; and finally how Tisias the 
disciple direXdciv '^p^aro SiSda/ceLv /cat ifKarvveiv rrjv pr)Topi- 
KTjv. It is obvious that this romance, except so far as it is 

1 For an illustration of these mis- goras, traced in Mr Sidgwick's paper 
constructions of Plato see the errors of upon the Sophists {Journal of Philo- 
Diogenes Laertius respecting Prota- logy vii p. 299). 
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confirmed or rendered probable by other evidence, is unworthy 
of the slightest attention. The story of the trial with its jocose 
embellishments is supported by Sextus Empiricus, which means 
little, and by a doubtful reference in Cicero {De Orat iii. 21) 
which may mean that it was recognized by Aristotle. If Korax 
and Tisias did go to law, the fact is far from showing that they 
had not been engaged in a literary partnership. 

I am justified, therefore, in saying that against the hypo- 
thesis that these two about 475 B.C. published a joint work on 
etymology there is no evidence whatever, and that on the con- 
trary this hypothesis fits in well with the very little that we 
know for certain respecting them. Under these circumstances 
the passage in Pindar should I think be accepted as suflScient 
positive evidence for a hypothesis which so precisely explains it. 
That the supposed book is not anywhere expressly mentioned I 
must assume, but the force of this consideration depends upon 
the reasons we have for expecting to hear of it. It was pro- 
bably narrow in scope and not like the Tixvrj new in its idea, 
the derivation of names having been already practised by the 
professional seers. (See my previous article p. 133 foil.) No 
author who has come down professes to give a complete 
account of Korax and Tisias, whose names indeed would have 
wholly perished but for the respect which is justly accorded to 
original men even after the small beginnings which they make 
have been long covered by the superstructure. What writer on 
rhetoric — for it is wholly from them that our scanty informa- 
tion comes — would think it worth while to mention, or be 
likely to know, that the first experimenters in his science, at an 
epoch earlier than their general fame, had published a fanciful 
tract in an uncouth dialect, the very terms and perhaps the 
title of which soon became unintelligible except to persons of 
special learning ? And we are not without indication — slight 
it is true and not certain — that the authors of the Ti^vr) were 
likely to give the offence which Pindar evidently took. The 
author of the Prolegomena to Hermogenes had seen either the 
Ti^prj itself or an account of its contents. At least he professes 
to give the five divisions of a speech as laid down by Korax, 
TTpoolfivov, Bi'qyTjac^, dytSvef;, 7rapi/e^a<n^, i7rt\oyo^. It seems 
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incredible that this is pure invention, and the best authorities 
accept it as fact. Now to each of these terms is added a 
derivation^ emd definition, for instance, dycive^ Bk (Xiyoyrai) €v0a 
waparfei, Si ivar/mvmv dirohel^euiV o €7riS€iKvv/Ji€P0<: ore d\i]d&Lf€i. 
These in the form in which they appear have the unmi§takeable 
stamp of the preface-writer, but it is quite possible that in 
substance they descend, to us from the two premature pioneers 
of scientific etymology*. .. 



1 Mr FenneU, the editor of Pindar, 
once suggested to me that the second 
author was EmpedoMes. " Vv. 95—97 
seems to refer to a democratic oppo- 
nent of Hiero, which we know Em- 
pedokles was likely to have been. The 
epigrams assigned to Empedokles are 
both punning.*' The statement of 
Sextus EmpiriouB (Spengel, p. 23), 
^fiTTedokX^a fikv yap <pr}<rip 6 *AptaT0T4- 



Xiys vpCjTOp ^riTopucTjv KeKivr^Kivaty shows 
that Empedokles may have been con- 
nected with Korax, though I cannot 
prove it. As Pindar's allusion does 
not name the second author, it seems 
impossible to identify him with cer- 
tainty. The positive and negative re- 
sults of the above as to the history of 
Tisias are of course independent of 
this identification. 



A. W. VERRALL. 
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Carm. ii 3 9—16. 

Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 

umbram hospitalem consociare amant 

ramis ? quid obliquo laborat 

lympha fugax trepidare rivo ! 

hue vina et unguenta et nimium brevis 

flores amoenae ferre iube rosae, 

dum res et aetas et sororum 

fila trium patiuntur atra. 

Most of the recent editors print the passage thus, nor does 
it seem to admit of any other punctuation, if quid, the reading 
of the best Mss., be retained in the third line. Editors quote 
after Dillenburger the apt-looking parallel * quo ferrea resto ? 
Quidve moror ?* from Ovid. Tho' I have acquiesced in them, 
I have always had misgivings about the questions of the first 
stanza. The impatient curtness which this form of question 
seems to call for is hardly consistent with the loving minute- 
ness of Horace's description: contrast the words of Ovid just 
quoted. There is nothing again to connect the shade of the 
trees with the running water ; and quo and hiijc from position 
and everything else look like relative and antecedent. Por- 
phyrion's comment bears witness to some embarrassment. In 
the passage, which somewhat resembles this one, * Cur non sub 
alta vel platano, cet.' the interrogation is of a quite diflferent 
nature. 

A good many Mss. have quo, and several have quod. The 
older editors, including Orelli, Ritter and Haupt, do not accept 
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quid or the marks of interrogation. But the old vulgate 
' Bamis, et ' and several other corrections are improbable ; and 

* Bamis, quo*, ' Bamis, quo et ' are quite unmetrical. Quid and 
quod are continually confused in Mss., in those of Horace as much 
as in any, as may be seen in Keller and Holder's edition and in 
Keller's Epilegomena passim. If there is anything in the reading 
I am goiug to propose, there is I think a very good reason why 
the confusion between quody quid and quo may have taken place 
very soon, perhaps, after Horace's time. I would suggest that 
he himself or his earliest copyists wrote quod, in the sense 
that is of quot\ for no one can tell whether Horace would 
write quod or quot ; and in the few places where he uses quot, 
quotquoty the Mss. are always divided between d and t. Quin- 
tilian speaks of some scholars in his day wishing to make a 
distinction between ad and at by always giving t to the con- 
junction, d to the preposition: he thus proves that there had 
hitherto been no distinction between them. Or if Horace wrote 
quot, it may have soon become unintelligible and been changed 
to quid, quod or quo. This then is what I would oflFer for con- 
sideration : 

Quo pinus ingens albaque populus 
umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
ramis quot ! oblique laborat 
lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 
hue vina cet. 

* To where the huge pine and the white poplar love to bring 
together their hospitable shade with boughs so many, and the 
speeding water is eager to bustle on in its slanting runnel, 
hither etc' This use of quot can be abundantly illustrated : 
Mart. XIII 95 Matutinarum non ultima praeda ferarum Saevos 
oryx constat quot mihi morte canum! Juv. 6 275 tu credis 
amorem, Tu tibi...quae scripta et quot lecture tabellas ! Mart. 
VII 47 1 Doctorum Licini celeberrime Sura virorum,...Kedderis 
heu quanto fatorum munere ! nobis ; x 10 6: compare Terence's 

* quae solet quos spemere !' Scores of parallels might be given 
from Cicero, Livy, etc. The slight asyndeton is very appro- 
priate here, as the connexion of quo with both clauses thus 
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becomes closer and more emphatic : it is very Horatian too. 
Horace's fondness for asyndeta is well known. Of very many 
instances take this one, quoted by Cunningham in his Animadv. 
p. 17: quotiens bonus atque fidus Index honestum praetulit 
utili, Eeiecit alto dona nocentium Voltu, per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victor anna. The quo, depending equally on 
con^ociare and trepidare, strikes me as more pointed than 
qua ; and in such cases the Latin idiom inclines to the accu- 
sative : Varro R. R. ii 3 9 oves quae se congregant et con- 
densant in locum unum. It is worth while comparing an 
undoubted imitation by his great admirer Petronius, Sat. 131 
Nobilis aestivas platanus dififuderat umbras... Et circum tonsae 
trepidanti vertice pinus. Has inter ludebat aquis errantibus 
amnis Spumeus. How did he read Horace here ? 

This passage leads me to another which I wish to discuss 
on critical grounds as well : 

Epod. 2 23—28. 

Libet iacere modo sub antiqua ilice, 

modo in tenaci gramine. 

labuntur altis interim rivis aquae, 

queruntur in silvis aves, 

fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus, 

somnos quod invitet leves. 

We must remember that the land and climate of South 
Italy, not of England or Germany, are here in question, and 
that the poet is consulting Roman, not modern tastes. 
Mr Wickham properly compares this passage with the above 
passage from the Odes. I have little doubt then that in 
v. 25 rivis is to be read, not ripis. Neither Bentley's nor any 
other explanation of the latter satisfies me. These rivi, pro- 
bably artificial, are brought down from the fontes in the adjacent 
hills into the plain or valley where the villa and farm are. 
Horace's own farm may have been in his mind. Of course the 
fuller and deeper these rivi were, the cooler and more grateful 
would they be in the summer and autumnal heats, while the 
speaker was reclining near them under an ilex during the 
Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 15 
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sunshine, or on the grass of an evening. Lucretius v 948 — 952 
will well illustrate this : silvestria templa tenebant Nympharum, 
quibus e scibant umori' fluenta Lubrica proluvie larga lavere 
umida saxa...Et partim piano scatere atque erumpere campo. 
The fluenta would be collected into these artificial rivi. Keller, 
who in his Epilegomena rejects rivis for ripiSy says 'ganz 
besonders in Gewicht fallt aber Lucr. ii 361 — 365, vielleicht 
das Vorbild unserer Horazstelle'. Yes, but to me it is alto- 
gether in favour of rivis. For the 'Fluminaque illa...summis 
labentia ripis', ' those streams running level with their banks', 
are these very * aquae altis rivis ', the opposite of * aquae altis 
ripis'. Both the Old Blandinian (V) and the oldest Bernese 
(B) have rivis, and their joint authority I incline to prefer as a 
rule to that of all the other Mss.; so that in my opinion internal 
and external reasons are in favour of rivis. 

Then the fordes of v. 27 are, as I have said, the sources 
whence these rivi, natural or artificial, come : audible at a great 
distance in the stillness of an Italian summer or early autumn, 
they ' loudly sound with their out-gushing waters* : obstrepwnty 
just as in iii 30 10 qua violens obstrepit Aufidus. Compare 
the * loquaces Lymphae desiliunt tuae ' of the Tons Bandusia. 
Some editors, as Keller, adopt and others approve Markland's* 
Frondes for FonteSy founded on Propert. IV (v) 4 3 Lucus erat 
felix hederoso conditus antro, Multaque nativis obstrepit arbor 
aquis. But against Propertius I would set Ovid, Fasti vi 7, who 
quite bears out the Mss. of Horace: Est nemus arboribus 
densum, secretus ah omni Voce Iocils, si non olstreperetur aquis \ 



1 By the way Dryden's translation Dr Busby, or some FeUow of Trinity, 
shews that, long before Markland, he ' Tho' opinion is quite unanimous 

must have read frondes : as to the sense of Propertius' words. 

The stream that o'er the pebbleB flies ^ ^"^o* «°PP^« * suspicion that 

With gentle slumber crowns his eyes. ^^ '■^^ "'«»''*• '«'^. ^* ^vid took 

The wind that whUtle* through the ^ ^ '^'»"' ''"'*'™ '"^'^ *° ^ 

ablatives : ' and many a tree (oOev Utv 
sprays . . . , , 

Maintain the c<rmort of the s<mg; ^f^' '^"P^ " """^IT^ *^« »**"^ 

And hidden birds with native lays welhng waters >. Ovid Metam. k 663 

The golden sleep prolong. ByblisVertitnr m fontem.qm nunoquo- 

quevaUibus illisNomen habet dominae^ 

Perhaps then the conjecture belongs to nigraque sub ilice manat. It seems 
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Surely manantibm can only be said of water welling out from 
a natural source, not of streams running 'altis ripis'. No 
one can enjoy more than I do the loud rustling of the wind 
through the leaves ; but Horace's picture is one of quiet enjoy- 
ment, not of romantic beauty. In a still hot autumn day of 
Southern Italy the soothing sound of the gushing springs in- 
vites light slumber. In defiance therefore of the indignant 
gentleman whom Keller cites I keep unhesitatingly the read- 
ing of all Mss. 



I 15 21, 22. 

Non Laertiaden, exitium tuae 
genti, non Pylium Nestora respicis. 

This passage too I cite as a good, if slight, test of Mss. B 
unfortunately fails us in this stanza; but three of the four 
Blandinians give Oenti, among them no doubt the oldest. 
Keller will shew that some of the other Mss. have Oenti ; but 
the majority have Oentis. Editors are pretty equally divided 
between the two: Bentley for instance has Gentis, 

When our sentence is taken in conjunction with v. 9 quanta 
moves funera Dardanae Genti I it will hardly be disputed that 
Horace had in mind the following verses of Accius : Apuleius, 
de deo Socratis 24, says Ut Accius Ulixen laudavit in Philocteta 
suo in eius tragoediae principio * Achivis classibus ductor. Gravis 
Dardaniis gentibus ultor, Laertiade*. The opening of a well- 
known tragedy would be likely to dwell in Horace's mind, and 
this ode would seem to be an early one. The datives therefore of 
Horace and Accius support one another, and I certainly look on 
this as one proof of the goodness of the Blandinian Mss. Such 
datives are by no means so unknown as Keller asserts after 
Obbarius: Kuhnast p. 120 gives many instances from Livy; 
such as IX 18 5 nullane haec damna imperatoriis virtutibus 
ducimus? 19 17 scutum, mains corpori tegumentum. 

strange to me, looking at the preceding present the leaves as making a loud 
verse, that Propertius should here re- rustling. 

15—2 
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Ill 29 5—8. 

eripe te morae, 
nee semper udum Tibur et Aefulae 
declive contempleris arvutn et 
Telegoni iuga parrieidae. 

This passage too I bring forward as a test of Mss. which in 
V. 6 are divided between nee, ne and now. The older editors, 
including Bentley, read ne, as does Keller with many of the 
more recent editors. B and g have wee, and therefore in 
all likelihood V, as this is a variation that Criiquius would 
not care to note. Keller in his Epilegomena observes that 
nee is preferred. by many and naturally by the *specifischen 
Verehrer' of B, as Obbarius and Munro. It is V rather than B, 
but above all the agreement of V and B that I am disposed to 
prefer to all other Mss. when at the same time they appear to 
me to give a better or at least not a worse sense. Here nee is I 
think more precise, elegant and idiomatic: 'have done with 
delay, and, mind, you should not always be gazing on etc.': 
Mart. I 70 13 Hanc pete, nee metaas fastus limenque superbum: 
'and you need not fear*: 117 13 Illinc me pete, nee roges Atrec- 
tum: (comp. too Transque caput iace nee respeoceris; Die quotus 
et quanti cupias cenare, nee unum Addideris verbum) ; Tibul. 
IV 4 9 Sancte veni tecumque /eras: 'pray bring^: sometimes 
the potential precedes: Nil mihi reseribas, attamen ipse veni; 
Livy VI 12 10 Tu, T. Quincti, eqnitem,., teneas, turn... infer. In 
our passage the potential, as often, is equivalent to 'contem- 
plandum est tibi\ Cicero thus translates the sentence of Euri- 
pides which Caesar rendered so famous: Nam si violandum est 
ius, regnandi gratia Violandum est; aliis rebus pietatem eolas 
(eva-e^elu ;^/7€a>i/), where eolas = colendum est tibi. So Catullus 
'hoc est tibi pervincendum, Hoc faeias, sive id non pote sive 
pote': /aczas = faciendum est tibi. Often of course there are 
only potentials : sapias, vina liques et spatio brevi Spem longam 
reseces: remittas Quaerere nee trepides. 

If non were better attested, Horace might well have written 
it: Cic. Epist. IX 16 7 nunc... non eo sisconsilio, ut etc.: Persius 
non, siquid turbid a Roma Elevet, accedas cet. 
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Epist I 2 28—31. 

Alcinoique 
in cute curanda plus aequo operata iuventus; 
cui pulchrura fuit in medios dormire dies et 
ad strepitum citharae cessatum ducere curam. 
V. 31 is another test passage of Mss., the majority of which 
have curam. There is a certain inelegancy in curam coming 
80 soon after curanda, and in quite a dififerent sense. Again 
many who adopt curam have balked at the strange expres- 
sion 'ces. due. curam', whether you explain it 'to bring care to 
cease', or with others 'to bring care to play and amuse itself'. 
I should rather be disposed to compare the singular phrase of 
Sallust, orat. Licin, 17, neque ego vos ultym^ iniurias hortor, 
magis uti requiem capiatis: and to take Horace to mean 'indu- 
eere curam ut cesset*, 'to persuade care to cease*. 

But did Horace write cur ami All the Blandinian and many 
other Mss. have somnum^ and this is read by Bentley, Meineke, 
Haupt and others; who also adopt Bentley's cessantem: i.e. as 
Bentley explains it,'tardantem, morantem allicere, invitare'. The 
sense called for seems rather to be 'to prolong sleep at the sound 
of the harp'; and I think curam may have something to do with 
the corruption: ?Ad strepitum citharae r^creatum ducere som- 
num: recreatum having its primary sense of restored, reproduced, 
as more than once in Lucretius. There is no tautology in these 
two verses, as dormire is the technical word to 'keep their beds': 
we have 'eo dormitum', 'dormitum dimittitur', etc. in Horace 
himself. This passage is a crucial test of the Blandinians : one 
other test I will now discuss, and a very famous one: 

Satir. I 6 122—126. 

Ad quartam iaceo; post banc vagor, aut ego, lecto 
aut scripto quod me taciturn iuvet, ungor olivo... 
ast ubi me fessum sol acrior ire lavatum 



J *. r ' frabiosi tempera signi. 

admonmt, fugio J ^ ° 

(Campum lusumque tr 



tngonem. 

As Bentley, followed by Meineke, Haupt and some others, has in 
my judgment vexatiously complicated the construction of the 
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first two lines, 1 will translate them: *I lie till the fourth hour' — 
probably on his 'lectulus' of study: *after that hour, when I 
have now read or written enough to delight me in silent thought, 
I take a stroll, or else oil myself — to prepare for exercise in the 
Campus. The 'ego ' of v. 122 in the 2nd clause is a very com- 
mon idiom, either when there is no second verb as in 'nee dulcis 
amores Sperne puer neque tu choreas'; Plaut. Merc. 309 cape 
cultrum ac seca Digitum vel aurem, vel tu nasum vel labium; 
Ovid Trist. ill 12 (13) 39 Sive tamen Graeca scierit sive ille 
Latina Voce loqui: or, as here, with a 2nd verb: Cic. ad Att. i 
18 2 aculeos omnes et scrupulos occultabo, neque ego huic epis- 
tulae...committam; Cato ap. Gell. x 23 5 si adulterares sive tu 
adulterarere; Tib. I 6 38 non saeva recuso Verbera, detracto non 
ego vincla pedum. 

In V. 126 all explanations of *rab. tem. sig.* are passing 
strange; whether with the old interpreters you take the words 
in their natural sense of the season of the dog-star; since Horace 
is speaking of his life generally. He would hardly be in Rome 
during the dog-days, and, if he were, he would not stay indoors 
all the morning and go out in the heat of the day. The words 
again are singular if with recent commentators you refer them 
to the heat of the mid-day sun; and in neither case is there 
any connexion between the two last lines and the 'ungor olivo*. 

The other and famous reading was in the Old Blandinian, 
and, with lusit for lusu, is found in g. Most editors follow 
Bentley in adopting it, but most boggle too at lusum. If it 
be genuine, it can hardly I think have any other sense thaa 
elusum: 'I fly the Campus and the cheated ball', 'the ball 
left in the lurch'. Bentley proposes 'nudumque trigona': 
I would suggest ' Cs^mpu pi^lsumque trigona'. Compare Mart. 
XIV 46 Pila trigonalis. Si me mobilibus scis eoopulsare sinistris. 
Sum tua: tu nescis, rustice: redde pilam; Varro ap. Non. p. 104 
quom videbis Romae in foro ante lanienas pueros pila expuldm 
ludere. 

The five preceding passages have been selected by me 
out of fifty, among other reasons, as samples of the merits of 
the lost ' Blandinius Vetustissimus '. 
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Carm. ii 6 17—20. 

Ver ubi longum tepidasque praebet 
luppiter brumas, et amicus Aulon 
fertili Baccho minimum Falemis 
invidet uvia. 

Most editors have felt a hiteh in the last part of this stanza, 
and some have introduced corrections, such as Heinsius' 
amictus, or Fertilis with some inferior Mss. : all the Blandinians 
and B have Fertili. I am somewhat surprised never to have 
come across what for years I have looked upon as the simplest 
and best interpretation of the words : ' Fertili Baccho ' I take 
in the sense of * propter fertilem Bacchum ', a not uncommon 
use of the ablative; and * amicus Aulon* to mean 'friendly' 
'pleasant' 'genial Aulon': compare 'amicius arvum' which 
occurs twice in Ovid. ' And pleasant Aulon because of its own 
teeming wine-god little envies the Falernian grapes'. See 
Madvig De Fin. i 34» for instances of this ablative in Cicero. 
Comp. too Aen. vii 146 atque omine magna Crateras laeti 
statuunt ; Ovid Trist. 11 430 Sed linguam nimio non tenuisse 
mero; Martial Epigr. liber 1 3 Nee Triviae templo molles 
laudentur lones ; il 66 4 Et cecidit saevis icta Plecusa comis ; 
VTi 17 9 At tu munere, delicata, parvo Quae cantaberis orbe 
nota toto : the editors of Martial by wrong punctuation make 
this last passage unintelligible. In this way too the ' Fertili ' 
seems to me to get its full significance ; as Bacchus is used 
here, as so often, at once for the wine-god and the wine or 
vine itself Thus Ovid has 'dea fertilis' for Ceres, TibuUus 
'fertilis Nilus'; and on the other hand Ovid uses 'fertile 
gramen', and ' fertilis herba' several times. 

Carm. ill 27 5 — 7. 
Rumpit et serpens iter institutum, 
si per obliquum similis sagittae 
terruit mannos. 

In my ' Introduction ' to Horace p. xxx foil. I argued at some 
length for ' Rumpit ', and * vetat ' in v. 15. These indicatives 
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I still think necessary for the sense. Mr Wickham in his 
excellent and candid edition says : * Keller * [who now however 
reads Rumpat] ' and Mr Munro follow Bentley in adopting the 
reading * rumpit ', which is found in a few Mss. of value, and in 
the best Mss. {not in the interpretation) of Acr. and Porph/ 
The scholium of Acron is of little worth ; but, so far as I can 
see through the mist in which it is wrapped, the interpretation 
as well as the lemma requires 'rumpit*. Porphyrion is more 
important; but his scholium is quite unintelligible even in 
the one authoritative Munich codex, and, so far as I can judge, 
in the latest edition, Meyers. Thus it stands in that Ms.: 
rumpit et serpens iter institutum. ait si in transuersam uiam 
impios ducat non impios reucat hoc est pius serpens transit 
iter inhibere. Meyer thus corrects: ait: si in transuersam 
uiam impios ducat, non impios reuocet, hoc est, pii si serpens 
transit iter inhibent: this I cannot understand. It seems to 
me clear that on this difficult passage several scholia were 
jumbled together, before the Munich codex copied them: Por- 
phyrion for instance wrote: ait, si in transuersi^w uiam serpens 
transit, iter inhibere : a simple paraphrase of Horace's words. 
Then another hand, perhaps Porphyrion's own, in order to 
obviate what might seem a contradiction with the preceding 
verses, added: hoc est pii^: non impios reuocat: 'stops the 
journey, that is to say, of the godly: it does not call back the 
ungodly ', Then a third hand confused all by interpolating: 
' impios ducat', and changing 'reuocat' to 'reuocet': this last 
interpolation our Ms. luckily makes manifest. The scholium, 
explained in some such way as this, appears to lend great 
support to Rumpit 

H. A. J, MUNRO. 
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Very little has been known on the subject of Syriac Accents 
till the last few years. In this country, I am afraid that very 
little is known even now. In 1832, Ewald published a short 
^ssay on the accentuation system founded on two MSS., which 
he saw in the National Library at Paris, and which he examined. 
Again, when he was at Rome in 1836, he saw in a Syriac MS. 
in the Vatican, an account of the names of some Accents. The 
MS., he states, contained the Nestorian Edition of the Epistles 
of St Paul. In the first leaf of this MS., there appeared the 
names of eighteen Accents, with their respective marks, placed 
in a row. He also saw a second copy of these Accents in a 
dififerent hand- writing from that of the first. It does not appear, 
that the person who wrote in the first leaf of the first-mentioned 
MS., nor indeed the person, who wrote in the second MS., did 
so from the authority of ancient MSS. There are only eighteen 
Accents named. Some of the marks are wrong, as those* of 
l5oj-yi in position and »oiXia> l^OlJ in figure, and there is no 
statement as to the source from whence the information was 
derived. It is nearly certain that they were not acquainted 
with the most ancient writings on the subject, I mean those 
of Jacob of JJdessa, of the anonymous Letter edited in my book 
on Syriac Accents, and of the Tract of Thomas the Deacon. It 
may be that these three were written not long after the intro- 
duction of the Accents; but it is impossible to speak with cer- 
tainty, for the growth of the accents would in all probability be 
gradual. But, however this may be, the writings mentioned 
must certainly be accepted as the original sources of information. 

It was the opinion of Ewald that the Syriac Accents were 
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more ancient than the Hebrew, and that the existence of the 
former suggested the introduction of the latter. For a time 
this was the view which I entertained, but later reflexion has 
disposed me to think that the two systems are independent of 
each other. There is no doubt that they have common ground 
in some particulars; for instance both have pausal Accents; 
both also are used for purposes of singing, there being several 
Accents in each system to denote the rise or fall of the voice, 
and its duration in the accented syllable. There are also many 
Accents in each employed for the purpose of defining the sense 
of the passage in which they appear. But on the other hand 
it must be mentioned, that the figures of the Accents of the 
two systems are completely different, which could scarcely be 
expected if one system grew out of the other. Further, the 
names of the Accents in Hebrew and Syriac, with the exception 
of I^OCCia, differ entirely from each other. The greater part 
of the names of the latter, such as JJ^LdjALd, ]j-iajs>lD etc., 
distinctly indicate the offices which these Accents are intended 
to perform. The number of Syriac Accents also greatly exceeds 
that of the Hebrew, there being no marks in the latter to in- 
dicate interrogation, prayer, command, etc. 

But if the two systems be independent of each other, then 
arises the question as to which is the more ancient of the two. 
Ewald as has been already mentioned considered antiquity to be 
on the side of the Syriac Accents. But this does not appear to 
me to be certain. There is nothing in writing, at least that is 
■^ known, earlier than the fifth or sixth century. The Talmud, 
as a Book, bears about the same date. But there are passages 
in it, which have been pointed out to me by the learned Reader 
of Rabbinic and Talmudic Literature in Cambridge, showing 
that the subject of the Hebrew Accents was known at a period 
anterior to that of the written Talmud. For instance Rabbi 
'Aqiba, who lived in the first or second century of our era, ac- 
cording to the Babylonian Talmud, Berakhoth, has given evidence 
of the existence of the Accents in his time. It is impossible to 
say what interval might have elapsed between the origin of the 
Syriac Accents, and the maturity at which they had arrived in 
the time of Jacob of Edessa. It is equally impossible to speak 
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more definitely on the point in regard to the Hebrew Accents, 
and, consequently in the absence of sufficient proof, it would be 
well to abstain from coming to any conclusion on the subject. 

I have said that the figures of the two systems of Accents 
are dififerent from each other^ and this diflference in one respect 
is greatly in favour of the Hebrew. The Hebrew figures are 
used for no other purpose, and each of them is distinct from the 
others with one or two exceptions. The consequence is that as 
a rule the right Accents appear in the right places in our 
Hebrew Bibles. The copyists of MSS. had no excuse for making 
blunders, and so the blunders they did commit were compara- 
tively few. It is much to be regretted that the same cannot be 
said of Syriac Accents. The Syrians never introduced any 
special figures, or marks. Their ideas were, it seems, confined 
to points, and these points, therefore, had to perform various 
duties. They were employed for vocalization, for the accentual 
system, and for other purposes. With them one point, or two 
points, or occasionally three points were so placed as to indicate 
the object intended. The result of this poverty of figural 
distinctions is veiy apparent in Syriac MSS. Copyists, ignorant 
of what they were copying, have thrown the whole system into 
confusion. Even in the Tract on Accents by Jacob of Edessa, a 
Tract written for the express purpose of teaching the Theory, the 
copyists in all the known MSS. of the Tract have often, in the 
example given to show the mark and position of each Accent, 
either put the point or points in the wrong place, or have 
omitted them altogether. The confusion thus caused has made 
the Tract quite unintelligible and useless. No one can become 
acquainted with the Accents by the study of this Tract, although 
the system in Jacob's day was fully, or almost fully developed. 
Happily, however, there are other discourses on the Accents, 
which serve as a key to Jacob's, and by means of them the 
position and purpose of every Accent may be accurately de- 
termined. I refer chiefly to the anonymous discourse edited in 
my Volume on the Accents, to that of Thomas the Deacon, 
and likewise to the discourse in the Booh of Rays by Bar 
Hebraeus. These discourses state distinctly in writing, besides 
by an example, the letter or part of the word, where the Accent 
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is to be placed, and also what is its significance. When a person 
has acquired this information in the way here suggested, he 
will be able to correct all the inaccuracies of Copyists, and what 
is more important, he will be able to command the valuable 
services of these Accents in dividing a sentence into its clauses, 
in defining the sense of the passage, and for the regulation of 
the voice in reading or singing. 

As so little is known of this subject by Syriac scholars 
in England, it may be useful to give the fallowing list of the 
names of the Accents, their marks, and an example attached to 
each Accent, for the purpose of exhibiting the correct position 
of the mark, and at the same time stating the influence the- 
Accent is intended to exercise on the word, or clause, or sen- 
tence. 

The position of the mark, and its significance are in each 
instance given on the authority of one or other of the dis* 
courses above mentioned. 



Name. 

or 
]i vomVo 



Mark. 



Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, drc. 

Matth. 1. 1. . U^ i aV) ^OJL^'i C7lZ0p*A-i J ]^Z:2 
The hook of the generation of Jesus Christ. 

Acts I. 1. .]Ll^o]L q] ts^to UlOfXD ]^A2 
The former book have Itvritten, Theophilus, 

Gen. VI. 5. X^Jih li^^ **^ Ai ^m> U»^ ]u* 
:]^ (^ The Lord saw that the wickedness of man 
was great in the earth. 

The name of the point, which is at the end of 
a sentence, is |-Oa£Ci£>. 

These four are the principal pausal accents. 

Lam. L 12. ..UjSoI wj'^iilL ^ ^orA U Not 
to yoUy all ye 'parsing the way. It divides the 
clause. 

Gen. xxxiL 9. ]ol!^ .iooitii'l ^-^pl? loij^ 
.t O » » fin i | ^^-r^|> God of my father Abraham, 
Ood of my father Isaxw. The mark of this 
sign is the same as that of (^A>jZ, and is used 
to indicate trouble or sorrow. 
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Name. 



l^A^Z. »<=^\>^Ql» 



I^Q-Ji <*=^\m< 



CLm 






^ 1 > \ <^ 



V^O^^OOlj 



X^o^n 



Mark. 



Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, <fec. 

James I. 2. .'cjj^l ^orA looiZ Io^ki ^ ^K 
Joy he to you, brethren. It is distinguished from 
liNs by the length of its sound. 

Acts IX. 17. .•^i-K*! ^o].» My brother Saul It 
is distinguished from U^-^^ by its additional con- 
firmation. -The Eastern Syrians add a third point, 
thus -.^ 

Gen. VI. 4. ::>q1a ^j 1'«^^^^ Oiants, who 
were of old. It is distinguished from X^o^, by the 
elongation of the sound, and it is put at the end 
of the protasis, when the apodosis follows with 

Matt. VIII. 13. ^ loau ZllLq-iOI^ \m^] ^1 
Oo, as thou hast believed, be it unto thee. Its mark 
is one point at the head of the commanding word. 

Joel 11. 16. .OIJQJL^ LlS:) ^ ]t^o And 

the bride from her closet Its mark is the same as 
that of MDoma, and is sometimes found at the 
end of a clause. 

Lam. II. 20. Ur^? qi^,oV^n ^^4^Aj ^1 
.] I mo \}cnD Alas shall the priest and the pro- 
phet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord ? The 
mark is placed obliquely over the last letter of the 
reproving word or member of a sentence. The 
sentence is a chiding, or remonstrating one. 

.U;io ^ I No S ^oclb ^ctl^ .,>.»i:^ Blot 
out our sins, forgive our iniquities, Lord. 
The mark pf this sign is a point over the first 
letter of * 1 »^S with U^^^^ at the end of U;^. 

Ps. CXII. 1. X*i^ ^ ^^?? TT^ •^CTlO^a^ 

Blessed is he whofeareth the Lord. The mark of 
this sign is over the first letter of the first word. 
]y m\nV) is another name, and both names indi- 
cate the significance of the accent. 

1 Kings I. 32. \AjJi ^A o-Jd Call me Na- 
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Name. 



«ajDa^ P; Uoii 



It rr% > a\Kfs 






Vi^lo'Aio 



])\5nSo 



V], 1 »»v> 



Mark. 



Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, <&o. 

tJian. The mark of this accent is over the first 
letter of the calling word. 

James .V. 9. ]1v-,.jlI*1 pw ^ |-w ,clku22 ]J 
.^QJL*jZ2. Grudge not one against another^ bre- 
threriy that ye be not condemned. The accent does 
not divide the clause. 

Luke IX. 32. .'U^ ^aio ]j] ]l^ I beseech 
Thee, Lord. The mark is the same as that of 
] 1 % ^ 1^' The latter accent marks prayer to God 
only, whilst |1fX^ > ^^V) indicates prayer not only 
to God, but also to man. 

Gen. IV. 9. .^OkiI ^^j-£xn arul Where is 
Abel thy brotlieri The mark of this sign is a 
point over the asking word. 

Lam. I. 12, ^fiil? ^^^]d ^] ]^h A^l v] 
.l^jio ,.^ If there be sorrow, as my sorrow, 
which the Lord hath done to me. The mark of 
this sign is a point below the beginning of the 
clause. Bar Hebrseus says that ]A»fc lV> expresses 
humility, gentleness, contrition. It is read pro- 
tractedly. 

Chad. V. 6. . V\mo omk\ •-^^il lin>l 

.OiA I m 5V> How is Esau searched out, how are 
his secret things sought up ! The mark is a point 
below the beginning of the first member. It is 
equivalent to an interjection in English. 

Rom. m. 4. ,]i^'r^ ]a\l^ ^.i-^ •-*C7ioA-»] For 
Ood is true. The mark of the accent is the same 
as that for ]A»»lV). It denotes a sudden change 
of the subject. 

.]-klDo)s 1q-» Eqtiol in substance. This ex- 
ample is expressed by one word in Greek. Its 
mark is a point below the last letter of the first 
member, and another point below the first letter 
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IJOi 



^ 



|i . ^.Kn.c^\^.n m. 



1 '0;^« <<=^\mO • 






]^Knm.o^\^.nm. 



Mark. 
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Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, (fee. 

of the second member. In comparatively later 
times, a point between the two words was put in 
lieu of the two points. 

2 Cor. VI. 5. •ijQjDoli IZoUii ILdo^ 13c7La^ 
In watching^ in fasting ^ in labour, in bonds. The 
mark of this accent is like that of 1;C1Q^. It 
joins single disjointed members. 

1 Cor. XV. 42. B? ,^iWii n .]1n»»n ^.ji-15>iLd 
.|ln»> 8own in corruption^ raised in incorrup- 
tion. The mark of this sign is a point after the 
first member. It is distinguished from P; » »»V) 
in the mind, for in Greek as in Syriac, the ex- 
pression has two members. 

Gal. IV. 10. VfcJLio ]±dio -UjjuO '^^dcl, 
.^AjI ^^4^ Ye observe days and months and 
times and years. Here the members are joined 
by vau. The accent is read with the mark of 
toi-i viz. - or ]^^<^ -r 

John XIV. 20. ' >^]^ V>1? ^?^ llsDQ-i oaia 
.^Aj] wi-^ ^Aj]o In that day ye shall know 
that I am in my father, and ye are in m^. The 
mark is a point like poZ3. 

•|1 > <=^roo 'Po^o The mark is similar to that 
of ]-^ t^> and in the intonation it possesses the 
power of half of 1 iNv 

Prov. II. 21, 22. V*4^o 1^5 to ^;iaL Iniijl 

.aulD ,^ jynnAV) The righteous shall dwell in 
the land, but sinners shall be rooted from it The 
mark of this accent is a point below the final 
letter of the word. In sound it equals half of 

Rom. VIII. 38. ]- "- Po .IZoSd B Not death, 
and not life. The mark is the same as that of 
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Name. 



] V>n o 



U-iQ-kkLO 






] on rr\ <?^n \^Q\ 



]i \{)nSno]'DVifD 






Mark. 



Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, (fee. 
plan). It is distinguished from lnV)ff> by the 
extension of the sound, but is not as laA>^Z double 
of the sound. 

Gen. XXXV. 25. diAiol ]m\*^^ rh > i ^n 
..» i\A<^lo .^ ^ij-Ki5j And the sons of Bilhah, the 
handmaid of Rachel, were Dan and Naphtalu The 
mark is the same as that of | OQ m <=^. It is dis- 
tinguished from 'what is called VuXb .axns) in 
that the clause, which follows it, is united to it by 
the letter vau, 

Joh. I. 29. .loiiLj CTi^Lol ]cn Behold the Lamb 
of God. Its mark is the same as that of IjaOQ. 
The word with it is sounded somewhat more em- 
phatically than without it. 

2 Kings II. 18. ^}]L P ^orA LiLo] il Did 

I not say to you, Go not? This sentence is both 
chiding and interrogatory. Hence we have these 
accents. 

Is. I. 4. ]1^'wVn ]jjLO ']^')^vr> ]^}^ An evil 
seed, children tliat are corrupters. In this sen- 
tence there is a slight pause after ].#[nV>. Hence 
the accent ]^0l, which, in intonation, has only 
half the power of liNs. 

John I. 1. .lAl^ looi 6Lk] Lium^'r^ In the 

beginning was the word. The prop or the emphatic 

word of the clause is ^ » ^ -:^^ hence the accent 
]'DVifD. At ]Al^ is a sudden interruption of the 
subject, and hence the point ]l\5*^V). 

1 Cor. XV. 55. ..Uq^ ^^^^^1 *-»OT tul 

death where is thy victory? This expression is 
interrogative, one Word is vocative, with a slight 
pause after ^Icin}. Hence the three accents men- 
tioned. 
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Mark. Example of the position of the Accent, its significance, &o. 

Wisdom 1. 4. .U^Slj j-oijJLj 'IZciQ^^I oSnlo 
Love righteousness, ye judges of the earth. The 
character of this sentence readily suggests the four 
accents that are put. 



I think that this brief account will be suflScient to give the 
reader a general view of the subject of Syriac Accents, and to 
eniable him to see that it is one of utility and historical interest. 
Hebrew Accents have received more attention of late years than 
for some time previously. But whatever importance attaches 
to them, attaches in a £sir greater degree to Syriac Accents, for 
they are more numerous, and much more comprehensive in 
their application. Considering the information on the subject 
which recent publications have furnished, I think that hence- 
forth there should be no Syriac Grammar, even for students 
only, which does not comprise a Chapter on Syriac Accents. 



GEO. PHILLIPS. 



JowmaX of Philology, vol. ix. 
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HERAOLITUS AND ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 



It may seem incredible that we should be indebted to 
Albertus Magnus of all people in the world for the preservation 
of a Heraclitean fragment which is not known to exist elsewhere: 
I think, however, that notwithstanding the antecedent improba- 
bility this may be shewn to be really the case. The fragment 
occurs in the treatise De VegetabUibus vi. 401 (p. 545 Meyer), 
where he writes as follows on the subject of the orobus, one of 
multitudinous varieties of vetch: — 

'Orobum est herba quae a quibusdam vocatur vicia avium. 
Et habet figuram in folio et crure et anchls viciae, et in flore 
similiter; sed casta seminis non est adeo longa sicut viciae. 
Et valet contra venenum : est autem delectabUissimus pastus 
boum, ita quod bos cum iocunditate comedit ipsum; propter quod 
Heraclitus dixit quod, si felicitas esset in delectationibus cor- 
poris, boves felices diceremus cum inveniant orobum 
ad comedendum.* 

Our business being merely with the words here attributed 
to Heraclitus, it is unnecessary to enquire whether Albert's 
description of the plant is true of the opo^o<i of the Greeks — 
which botanists agree in identifying with the ervum ervilia 
of Linnaeus. For our purposes it is sufficient to demonstrate 
that the second half of the passage I excerpt from Albert 
has a Greek colour and character so clearly marked that his 
words must be presumed to be at any rate a fair representation 
of a Greek original. Of the particular kind of pulse known 
among Greek writers as opo^o^ (our Lexicons call it the bitter 
vetch) one may say : — 
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(1) That it was recognized in ancient medicine as a remedy 
against poison. In Nicander (Alexiph. 551) it figures as an in- 
gredient in an antidote against a poison of salamander-broth. 
Dioscorides, who has a chapter on its properties in his Materia 
Medica (2. 131), and Galen, in more than one place in his book 
irepl avTiZoTfov (v. esp, 2. 17, t. 14 p. 201 — 2 Kiihn), speak 
of it as entering into certain recipes for the cure of venomous 
bites. 

(2) It was grown by the Greek farmer as food for cattle 
(Phanias ap. Athen. 406 C Casaub.). 

(3) It had a sharp bitter taste (Theophrastus 0. P. 4. 2, 2). 

(4) It was not used as human food : even when steeped 
it was only fit for cattle, though in moments of exceptional 
distress men might be driven by hunger to eat it. This is 
intimated in the words of Demosthenes (598. 4), Xare opo^ov^ 
ovTa<i (ivlov<;, to which Galen furnishes the requisite com- 
mentary (tt. Tpo<f)cip Swdfiea}^: 1. 29, t. 6 p. 546 Kiihn) : — 

ol ^6€<; eaOLovai tov? opo^ov^ irap ijfia^ re xal aXKa iroWd 
T&v iOvwv vhari, TrpoyXvKavOevra^' ol 8' avOptoiroL reXAo)^ diri- 
'Xpvrai, Tov (nrepfiaro^, koX yap driheararov iarc xal KaKO'^vfiov. 
iv Tufi^ Se TTore fieyoKip, Ka0d koI ^ImroKparq^ eypayltep, i^ 
dvd^Kr}<i fiuila^ eir airo irapwylvovrai^. 

Not to multiply quotations, I may now perhaps proceed 
on the assumption that what Albert says as to the uses of 
orobus is an echo of a Greek statement. The statement, how- 
ever, is not reproduced with logical completeness, for the 
words *est autem delectabilissimus pastus boum* imply that 
something to the effect that 'orobus is unfit for human food* 
has gone before. The omission of the part which is thus 
wanting our Greek parallels enable us to detect, so as to 
recover the outline of a more coherent original 

We have next to consider whether the. words at the end 
of the paragraph could have been written by the author to 
whom they are ascribed, Heraclitus. The conditional clause, 

1 The reference is perhaps to Hippopr. Epidem, 2. 4. 3, t. 5 p. 126 Littr6 ; 
comp. Galen t. 15 p. 119 Kiihn. 

16—2 
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* Bi felicitas esset in delectationibus corporis/ gives the aphorism 
a quasi-theological turn of a kind which cannot be Heraclitean. 
Let us provisionally ignore the clause and see how the aphorism 
looks without it : — 

' We deem oxen happy when they find bitter vetch to eat/ 

Or, if we may introduce a little preiatory addition from our 
Greek parallels : — 

'Bitter vetch is disagreeable to man, but we deem oxen 
happy when they find it to eat' 

Here in either of the two forms we have a saying which, if 
found in a Greek writer, would be admitted at once as bear- 
ing the stamp and signature of Heraclitean authorship. There 
are at least two well-certified fragments to which it would 
serve as a pendant : — 

daKaa<ra ihmp KaOapwrarov koX fjuapdraTOV, ixOvai ^ev 
iroTifiov Kol atoTTjpioVi dvOpdiroi^ Sk dirorov KaX okiOpLov (He- 
raclit. ap. Hippolyt. R. H. 9. 10). 

iripa hnrov '^Sovrj koI Kvvh koX dpOpdnrov, /cadairep ^Hpd- 
k\€It6<: ifyrjaiv ovov^ avpfiar av iKiaOav fiaXKov ij 'xpvaov' 
Tfhiov yap *)(pv<Tov rpo^ ovoi^^ (Aristot. Eth, N. 10. 5, p. 
1176 a 6). 

It ranges, moreover, with the series of illustrations, taken 
from the manifold variations of tastes and habits in men 
and animals, which the Fyrrhonists cited as arguments for 
their theory of the relativity of things. Now we know Aene- 
sidemus to have been a zealous student of Heraclitus ; and it 
can hardly be a mere accident that in the series of examples 
adduced by Sextus Empiricus P. H. 1. 55 — 58 we are still 
able to recognize, at any rate here and there, the very lan- 
guage of Heraclitus himself. Thus the words quoted by Albert 
have one great mark of genuineness ; and we have so far no 
reason to wish to invalidate his testimony, or explain away the 
tradition on which his testimony rests. 

1 Compare Enstratios (or rather Miohael Epheains) on this and the next sen- 
tence in the text of Aristotle. 
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As for the clause, ' si felicitas asset in delectationibus cor- 
poris/ I do not hesitate to make short work of it, as due to 
the unknown patristic writer to whom (as Meyer has already 
suggested) we are indebted for the preservation of our frag- 
ment. Literal accuracy in the matter of quotations is not to be 
looked for in ancient writers. The Fathers are certainly no 
exception to the general rule: they accommodate what they 
quote to their own purposes, amplifying or curtailing the 
original form of words without the dightest regard for the 
critical exigencies of the modem editor of fragments. It seems 
to me, therefore, that some patristic (or Neoplatonic) * middle- 
man' is responsible for the clause with which we are now 
dealing. But we are not bound to believe that this hypothetical 
* middleman' was in the hands of Albert himself. The remarks 
on the uses of orobus, from 'et valet' to the end of the section, 
have the appearance of being taken from a single source — 
which source, in default of better knowledge of Albert's sub- 
sidia, I conjecture to have been a Byzantine writer on agri- 
culture (or it may be, materia medica) who sought to enliven 
his pages by means of a purple patch in the shape of a second- 
hand quotation from Heraclitus. At the time when the 
Geoponica were compiled there must have been a good deal 
of literature of the sort in existence. 

Though I have just now assumed the translation of the 
fragment in Albert's text to have been made directly from the 
Greek, I am aware that there is another hypothesis that might 
be taken into consideration. The alternative hypothesis is 
that the fragment was preserved in some Arabic writing, and 
that it was consequently through a translation from the Arabic 
that Albert became acquainted with it. The objection to this 
view — ^if I may hazard an opinion on such a matter — ^is the 
fideUty with which, even in a translation, the fragment has 
retained its original Greek character: if it had had to pass 
through the distorting medium first of a Syriac and then of an 
Arabic version before it assumed the final Latin form in which 
we now have it, we might expect the fragment to have lost 
something of this Greek character. The orobus would pro- 
bably have degenerated into the more familiar ervum or 
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vicia. To my mind the evidence rather points to the con- 
clusion that Albert's 'source* in the sentence we have been 
discussing was a translation of a Oreek book, and moreover 
one made immediately from the Greek. If the work is now 
lost, it is not the only writing of the kind which has disappeared 
during the last six or seven centuries. 

L BYWATER. 
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I. 20. 13 is given in Bahren6* four primary MSS. 

Ne tihi sint duri monies et frigida {turbida AF) scuva 

Oalle, neque expertos semper adire lactcs. 
Perhaps Propertius wrote Ne tihi sit cordi. 

n. 2. 12. Both Bahrens and A. Palmer return to the MS. 
reading primo. In my University College dissertation for 1871 
I defend Brimo, the conj. of both Turnebus and Scaliger, at 
length. I had not then seen the following passage of Tzetzes 
(Schol. in Lycoph. 1175) Bpcfico ^ avrrj rj 'E/cdri], ore 'Epfiov 
iv Kvvi]y€aloj> ficd^ovTo<^ avrijv ip€fipcfii]<TaTO xal outod^ eiravOrj. 
Kal Tf Jl€po'e<f>6vrj Bpifid Xiyerai, Aoxei Se y airrrj elvai 'Ei^ari; 
Kal TJepa€<f>6vrj. This proves what before was the one thing I 
had found no proof of, that Brimo was ravished by Mercury. 
Hence I hold it beyond doubt that Mercurio in the preceding 
line is right and that Bahrens and Palmer are wrong in at- 
tempting to alter it. 

n.28. 21, 

Andromede monstris fuerat monstrata marinis. 

So FDV; the Neapolitanus has devota, which is also found 
in the margin of F .and Y. Bahrens cpnj. sacrata. Possibly 
the right word is prostrata. 

II. 32. 61, 

Quod si tu Oraias tuque es imitata Lctiinas. 

So FN, sine es DV. Bahr. es tuque, Palmer aeques imitata 
Latma after Lachmann. It would, I think, be more like Pro- 
pertius to read siue es tu imitata Latinas. 
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ra. 6. 39, 

8vb terris sint iura deum el tormenta Oigwrdum. 
In spite of Haupt (opusc. II. 57) I must believe Gigantum, 
omitted though it is in the Neapolitanus, to be right. Compare 
Sil. XL 591, 

Scyllaque CenMurique truces, umbraeque Oigantum, 
in a similar description of the infernal regions. 

IV. 1. 17 — 22 I would punctuate thus : 

Nulli cura fuit extremos quaerere dittos, 
Cum tremeret patrio pendula turba sacro, 

Anrmaque accenso celehrare parilia faeno. 
Qualia nunc curto lu^stra nouantur eqvo, 

Vesta corcmatis pauper gaudebat asellis. 
Ducebant macrae uUia sacra b(mes. 

cura fuit is used in two slightly diflferent senses in 17, 19 
* none troubled himself to look for foreign gods ', * none found 
it a trouble to solemnize the Parilia'. Vesta's processions were 
made with donkeys wearing wreaths of loaves, like the pro- 
cession at the present time of the October horse, similarly 
wreathed with loaves, according to Paulus, p. 220 M. Panibus 
redimibant caput equi immolati Idibus Octobribus in Campo 
MartiOy quia id sacrificium fiebat ob frugum euentuniy et equus 
potius quam bos immolabatur, quod hie bello, bos frugibv^ pari- 
endis est aptus. 

IV. 4. 55. I follow Bahrens in considering Sic hospes patiare 
tua regina sub aula as the least corrupt form of MS. tradition 
here. He reads Sim compar patiare, why not Sim sospes 
patiare, * sufifer me to escape death for betraying my country, 
by making me your queen'? I see that Kuinoel has already 
proposed Sis sospes paria/mque. 

IV. 7. 57. 

Vna Ch/taemnestrae stuprum uehit altera Cressae 

Portat mentitae lignea monstra bouis. 

Ecce coronato pars altera parta phasello 

Midcet ubi Elysias aura beata rosas. 
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Bahrens' conj. Vnda Clyt. stupro rnnul altera Cresme is 
elegant, but in my opinion not much more probable than 
Palmer's Vna Clyt. stuprvm ratis altera Cressam Portoit men- 
titam I. m. bouts. A note of Heinsius on F. i. 373 shows that 
there and Pont. iv. 4. 10 adulterat has been corrupted into et 
alterat The same change I believe to have happened here, 
uehit altera for uel et altera for uel adidtera, *the adulterous 
monster of wood, the counterfeit cow of Crete', or ' that was the 
dame of Crete'. In v. 60 Bahrens' rapta or possibly tracta 
seems preferable to adacta or uecta. 

R. ELLIS. 
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THE TREATY BETWEEN ROME AND OARTHAGE IN 
THE FIRST CONSITLATE. 



The treaty made between Rome and Carthage in the first 
Consulate is of the highest importance for the early Roman 
history. Until a very recent period, its authenticity has been 
acknowledged even by the most sceptical critics, among whom 
may be mentioned Beaufort, the ductor dubitantiium even of the 
German Pyrrhonists ; Niebuhr, who remarks : " This treaty is 
as genuine as anything can be, and it is a strange fancy of 
a man otherwise very estimable (U. Becker) to look upon it as 
a forgery of Polybius" {Lectures, p. 130); Schwegler, who 
observes (§ 8) that the treaty of Servius TuUius with the 
Latins, that with Carthage, and that with Sp. Cassius are 
boundary stones which restrain an unlimited scepticism, and 
which will not be doubted by any discreet historical inquirer. 
Nay, even Dr Theodore Mommsen had in the first editions of 
his Roman History accepted the treaty as a genuine one. 

He has given the reasons for his change of opinion in 
his Ghronologie, p. 320, which has been put into English by 
Mr Dickson in the third edition of his translation of Dr M.'s 
History (Vol. i. pp. 442, sqq.). The argument mainly rests on 
some inconsistencies between Polybius and Fabius, the latter 
of whom Dr M. perhaps rightly assumes to be represented by 
Diodorus. Polybius (m. 22, sqq.) records the treaties made 
between Rome and Carthage before the breaking out of the 
second Punic war, the first of them being that made in the 
first consulate, A.n.C. 245. Diodorus, on the contrary, says 
(xvi. 69) that the first treaty with the Carthaginians was made in 
the year 406; and he is followed by Orosius (in. 7), whose 
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authority, however, is worth little or nothing. Livy also 
(vii. 27) mentions a treaty with Carthage in 406, but says 
nothing of its number in the series. 

There is here, no doubt, a direct contradiction between 
Polybius and Diodorus, or Fabius; but Dr Mommsen has 
overlooked a very important fact, namely, that Polybius ex- 
pressly meant to differ both from Fabius and Philinus respect- 
ing Carthaginian affairs; from Fabius because he was too 
favourable to the Romans, from Philinus because he inclined 
too much to the Carthaginians (i. 14), and he directly accuses 
Fabius of being a manifestly untrustworthy author, although 
a Roman senator, and contemporary with the events which 
he relates (ill. 9). When a grave and careful historian, as 
Polybius is on all hands acknowledged to have been, brings 
so heavy a charge against a leading authority among the 
Romans, and assigns the grounds on which he differs from 
him, it would be absurd to suppose that he would not have 
taken even more than his usual care in treating the subject on 
which they differed. To have adduced as genuine and still 
extant a treaty whose spuriousness and non-existence might 
have been so easily proved would have covered him with 
ridicule, and put an end at once to his reputation as an 
historian. 

Dr Mommsen maintains (p. 443) that Polybius "either 
gained his knowledge of the Carthaginian treaties from the 
oral communications of Cato, or of some third person, or de- 
rived them from Cato's historical work." 

It is plain that these three assertions rest on no authority 
whatever ; that they are in fact mere guesses, and that Dr 
M., since he rejects Polybius' own account, has no means of 
knowing the way in which he gained his information. But 
how strange a theory it is that Polybius should have got these 
treaties by oral communication ! The invalidity of oral testi- 
mony is a favourite argument with the impugners of the 
early history, yet Dr M. can think it capable of handing d6wn, 
not some remarkable event, not the names and some of the 
acts of a few kings, but the verbatim texts of treaties made 
some centuries before! 
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K Polybius took these treaties from Cato, he could not 
have gone to a better source ; and we should have his author- 
ity backed by that of one of the honestest men and most 
learned antiquaries among the Romans. Any charge of forgery * 
I here put out of the question; I presume that Dr M. would 
not be inclined to bring it against men like Cato and Poly- 
bius; nor has he done so. But he leaves out a fourth 
supposition, and no doubt the true one — ^that Polybius saw 
the treaties with his own eyes. The first treaty, of which 
he gives a verbatim translation^ was in such antique language 
that the best-skilled antiquaries found difficulty in interpreting 
some parts of it (ill. 22). Is it credible that a man of Poly- 
bius' dignity and good faith should have written down so 
impudent a fEdsehood? 

Dr Mommsen goes on to remark a discrepancy in the se- 
quence of the treaties as recorded by Fabius {i.e. Diodorus), 
Livy and Polybius. " Livy," he says, " follows, as he so often 
does, different authorities — as to 406, Fabius, as to 448 and 
475, an authority agreeing with Polybius." 

" The position of the testimony therefore is this : the one 
party reckons the treaties of 245, 448, 475 as first, third and 
fourth ; the other reckons that of 406 as the first, and there- 
fore beyond doubt those of 448, 475, as the second and third. 
In the first place the latter view is supported by the fact that 
it has the older authorities in its favour. In the second 
place it is evident that there were in the Roman archives 
in Gate's time only two treaties with Carthage which preceded 
that of 475 ; which would suit very well if that were the third, 
but not if it were the fourth treaty, especially as the missing 
treaty must have been not the first, but either the second 
or third of the four. In the third place it would be very 
delightful to meet with a document dating from the legend- 
ary period; but on that very account such an occurrence is 
far from possible." 

On this I will remark, that if Livy follows different authori- 
ties, that is, authorities which differ, it is impossible that he 
should be consistent with all of them. Although Livy has 
sometimes been unjustly assailed, yet it is generally admitted 
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that be was neither veiy careful in the selection of his au- . 
thorities, especially for the earlier history, nor very diligent 
in consulting documents. These points have been well shown 
by the late Mr Bamsay, in his excellent article on Livy in 
Dr Smith's Dictionary of Biography. In this respect Livy was 
very far inferior to Polybius, to whose accuracy he bears the 
most valuable testimony by almost implicitly following his 
account of the second Punic war. But Livy could not possibly 
•have followed an authority agreeing with Polybius about the 
treaty of 448 ; because as I shall presently show, Polybius does 
not recognize such a treaty. 

It is a gross error to say that Livy followed Fabius about 
the treaty of 406, and that on Dr Mommsen's own showing. 
For Fabius said that this treaty was the first, whilst Livy says 
no such thing of it (vn. 27). On the contrary, it is plain that 
he held it to be the second; for he calls the supposed treaty of 
448 the third, and that of 475 the fourth. " Cum Carthagini- 
ensibus eodem anno (u.c. 448) foedus tertio renovatum," (ix. 
43). "Cum Carthaginiensibus quarto (u.c. 475) foedus reno- 
vatum est" {E^t 13). On which Dr M. justly remarks; " This 
is indisputably the third of Polybius." For Polybius recog- 
nizes only two treaties before that against Pyrrhus in 475, 
which were those of 245 and 406 (in. 22, 24, 25). Dr Momm- 
sen tells us that Cato also found in the Eoman archives only 
two treaties before that of 475 ; an account which tallies 
exactly with that of Polybius. But why does Dr M. assume 
the treaty of 475 to have been the fourth? Certainly not 
from Polybius or Cato. He has taken that date from Livy, who 
mentions a treaty with the Carthaginians, as I have already 
said, in 406, without indicating its numeral order. Livy's 
third treaty — or rather his assumed one, for it was not genu- 
ine — ^must have been that of 448. And now we see why that 
of 476 was, according to his reckoning, the fourth. He had 
adopted a spurious one from Fabius and Philinus ; and he also 
counted the genuine one in the first consulate, though he had 
omitted to mention it in its proper place. 

The only further question can be, as Dr M, says, whether 
the treaty of 406, or that of 448, is the one denounced by 
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Polybius. Now let us observe that in the second, as well as in 
the first treaty of Polybius, in 245 and 406 (m. 22, 24), some 
of the Latins are called inrriKooiy or subject to Borne as head of 
the Latin league. After a long period of abeyance, that league 
had been renewed in 397, and it is the most natural thing in 
the world that the previous treaty with Carthage should also 
have been renewed a few years afterwards. But by 448 the 
Latins h|ui been completely subdued and reduced imder the 
dominion of Bome; and consequently the Bomans would no. 
longer have stipulated for them as subordinate allies. I may 
add an argument suggested by Dr Mommsen himself. In the 
second treaty, the Carthaginians stipulated for the Tyrians and 
Uticans (Polyb. in. 24), an act which would not suit the year 
448 ; for Tyre, which in 406 was still an independent city, had 
fallen in 421 under the dominion of Alexander. This is the 
only valuable remark in all Dr M.'s long note; yet on further 
consideration he rejected its application. It may be added 
that for the treaties accepted by Polybius there appear to have 
been adequate motives: for the first two, the protection of 
Boman and Latin commerce, for the third, the war with 
Pyrrhus. The next treaty mentioned by Polybius (c. 27) was 
a natural termination of the second Punic war and SiciUan 
campaign in 513. But for a treaty in 448 there appears to have 
been no motive whatever ; Livy mentions it quite casually and 
Apropos of nothing. Further: the treaty of 406 is supported 
by the testimony of several authors, whilst that of 448 rests as 
to its date only on the authority of Livy. This, theu, it may 
be inferred, was the missing, or rather spurious, treaty invented 
by Philinus, which ran contrary, to the former ones. Search 
had been made for it, but it could not be found, yet many 
Bomans had adopted it (Polyb. in. 26). 

Dr Mommsen gets into a hopeless muddle when he says 
that one party reckons the treaties of 245, 448, 475, as first, 
third and fourth ; the other that of 406 as the first, and there- 
fore those of 448, 475, as second and third. To make that of 
475 ihQfcmrthy there must have been a treaty which he omits 
in his first enumeration ; and instead of two parties there are 
three: 1. Fabiuswith Philinus; 2. Cato with Polybius ; 3. Livy. 
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The first of these paxties ignores the treaty of 245^ and there* 
fore makes that of 475 the third. The second ignores the treaty 
of 448, and consequently also makes that of 475 the third. 
But Livy accepts those of 245, 406, 448 and 475 ; which last he 
consequently makes the fimrth. In this he stands alone. I 
must here submit to the censure pronounced by Dr M. in a 
note: *'It is moreover highly improper when an inconsistency 
between Fabius and Polybius is established, to explain away 
the traces of the same inconsistency in Livy." My excuse must 
be that the inconsistency is not the same. For whilst both 
Fabius and Polybius make the treaty of 475 the third, but on 
different grounds, Livy makes it the fourth. 

Dr Mommsen, after expressing in the last sentence of the 
paragraph quoted, the delight he should feel in meeting with 
a document of what he brands as the "legendary" period, 
goes on to say: "While all these considerations tell in 
favour of the earlier and less complicated (?) tradition, in 
reality neither on internal nor external grounds can the Poly- 
bian date be vindicated. The document does not bear in- 
ternal traces of so great an antiquity; if it lay before us 
without date, we should simply infer from it that it must be 
earKer than 416/' 

The reason why Dr M. fixes on the year 416 as that before 
which the first treaty must have been made, seems to be that 
in that year the Latins were finally subjugated, and therefore 
could no longer have been stipulated for as members of the 
Latin league, as they are in both the preceding treaties re- 
corded by Polybius. This therefore may be claimed as one of 
the "external grounds" for the vindication of the Polybian 
date, since it shows the consistency of the two treaties. But 
what can Dr M. know about the internal evidence except what 
he finds in Polybius ? And what other conclusion can be 
drawn firom it than that which Polybius himself drew ? He 
had scrutinized the antique characters of the document, had 
pondered its obsolete words and phrases, and he tells us that 
they were of so old a date that the most learned antiquaries 
found difficulty in interpreting some parts of it. Such remarks 
would not be appKcable to the treaty of 406, made less than two 
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centuries before the time of Polybiup, and accordingly he says 
nothing about its language. 

I shall not inquire whether the first treaty was signed by 
the Consuls. It is a matter impossible to ascertain^ nor is it 
material Subsequent practice aflfords no ground of inference 
for the consulship in its noviciate. The authenticity of the 
treaty and of its date was sufficiently guaranteed by. its tenour 
and language, by the place in which it was originally deposited, 
and by the records of the ssdiles in whose custody it was. The 
Capitoline temple, in which it was preserved, was dedicated 
by the first Consuls, and the treaty was naturally placed in 
it. This and the two following ones with Carthage, engraved 
on bronze, were kept there; but the first two treaties were 
ratified with an oath to Jupiter Lapis, whilst the third was 
sworn to by Mars and Quirinus (Polyb. III. 25, sq.). 

Dr M. proceeds to say : " The only grounds that remain 
[i,e. in favour of the treaty) are the impossibility of discover- 
ing the source of the mistake and the weight of the authority 
of Polybius." 

It is hard to determine what most to admire in this sen- 
tence; the assumption that a mistake has been made, the 
candour with which Dr M. acknowledges his inability to dis- 
cover its source, or the high esteem he professes for Polybius ; 
whose direct and positive authority he had just rejected in 
a manner which implies that he has been guilty of a falsehood, 
and indeed a gross and circumstantial ona With respect to 
the source of the * mistake', it is quite certain that Dr M. 
would have discovered it, had it been possible to do so ; and 
with regard to the authority of Polybius, he goes on to say : 
" Lastly, the authority of Polybius is undoubtedly in his own 
field of investigation one of the highest furnished to us by 
antiquity; but in this case his account refers to an epoch 
which he did not seek independently to investigate, and as to 
which he took his facts in good faith from some Boman work. 
He specifies the year of the foundation of the city, and the 
duration of the reigns of the kings; but we do not regard 
fables as converted into history because he has placed them 
on record. Historical criticism must therefore place the first 
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treaty between Rome and Carthage in 406, and the two follow- 
ing accordingly in 448 and 475. It follows that no proof can 
be drawn from the statement of Polybius in favour of the 
historical character of the pair qf consuls marking the year at 
the head of our list ; while, conversely, after their unhistorical- 
character has been otherwise demonstrated, the Polybian date 
necessarily falls with them." 

To this I reply that • as the second Punic war formed an 
important part of Polybius' history, he was completely in " his 
own field of investigation" in tracing the previous connexion 
between Rome and Carthage. He was not one of those 
authors who are content with superficial views; he endea- 
voured to penetrate into the remote causes of the events which ' 
he narrated^, and his work has thus contracted a certain dry- 
ness distasteful to those rsaders who prefer the style and man- 
ner of a history to its matter, and would rather be presented 
with exciting pictures, than with a calm exposition of carefully 
ascertained facts. Polybius, to insure the correctness of his 
work, traversed the shores of Asia, Africa and Europe, visited 
the Atlantic Ocean, and tracked the route of Hannibal over the 
Alps. Is it probable that so conscientious and diligent an 
inquirer should have spared himself the trouble of a short 
walk to the Capitol in order to ascertain the existence of so 
ancient and important a treaty ? Or that he should have as- 
serted it was there, when it was not? Casaubon, in his admi- 
rable preface, writes as follows: "Atque antiquissima monu- 
menta, quae vix pauci e Romanis civibus intelligebant, e Capi- 
tolina sede ut promere sibi liceret impetrato, in sermonem 
Graecum transtulit; ac Romanes ipsos proceres suse civitatis 
jura docuit, quae ipsi ignorabant; et Fabius quoque Pictor 
senatorii vir ordinis ignoraverat, qui de Pimicis bellis scrip- 
seraV* Whence it appears that a French critic some centuries 
old was aware of this "discrepancy" which Dr Mommsen 
adduces as a novelty, and knew that Polybius dififered from 
Fabius of set purpose. I will add that even if Polybius had 
not been in his own field of investigation, his testimony would 

* Ai&irep o^dh ovtu ^uXa/cr^w Kal ^TTfriov Cos tAs alrlaz iKdarw twp <rvfJLpaw6p' 
Tw (iii. 7). 

Journal of Philology, vol. ix. 17 
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have been no less valuable, as in that case the treaty would 
have been brought to light incidentally and unconnectedly with 
any narrative, or point to be proved. 

That he took his facts from some Roman work is not only 
an unfounded assertion, but also contrary to the whole context; 
which implies that he had inspected the treaty itself. And 
the mere fact of his differing from Fabius proves that he did 
not implicitly foUow any authority whatever. About the 
earlier Boman history, which did not directly lie in " his own 
field of investigation," he may perhaps have followed some 
Roman author; but we may be sure from his habits that he 
would have selected the most trustworthy. He lived in the 
time of the first annalists and had access to the same sources as 
they; as a foreigner he was not likely to be influenced by 
partiality ; and as one of the soberest and most conscientious of 
historians, he would not have suffered himself to be misled 
by wild and fantastic theories. Wherefore his testimony may be 
claimed as showing that the regal history was not such a pack of 
"fables" as Dr Mommsen designates it. "Historical criticism," 
as has been shown, instead of placing the first treaty between 
Rome and Carthage in 406, will place it in 245 ; it will not 
recognize that of 448, and consequently the two following ones 
are those of 406 and 475. And since Dr M. has altogether 
misunderstood the subject, the statement of Polybius still 
remains the best possible proof of the historical character of 
the first consuls. That their unhistorical character has been 
otherwise demonstrated I utterly deny. Such a demonstration 
has indeed been attempted, but it would be easy enough to 
prove anything if arguments like those of Dr M. about the first 
treaty are to be accepted as valid. 

I have taken the trouble to go through Dr Mommsen's state- 
ments about the inconsistencies observable in Fabius, Polybius 
and Livy in order to show bow mistaken they are; but in 
fact his inference from them is nothing to the purpose, and 
only calculated to put the reader on a false scent. The ques- 
tion simply is — ^is Polybius to be believed? On this subject 
I cannot do better than refer the reader to a letter, printed 
at the end of this article, with which I was favoured by 
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my friend the late Mr Qeorge Long; whose sound common 
sense and legal knowledge made him an excellent judge of 
evidence. 

If the treaty of 245 is authentic, it is a strong collateral 
proof that the still earlier treaties which we find mentioned as 
extant so late as the imperial times are also genuine docu- 
ments ; viz. that of Servius Tullius with the Latins, and that 
of Tarquinius Superbus with the Gabines. Dionysius had 
seen the first of these in the temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
and tells us that it was engraved on a bronze pillar in antique 
Greek characters (iv. 58). The second treaty was preserved in 
the temple of Sancus, and was written on an ox-hide, in what 
language Dionysius says not (iv. 68). But we learn from 
Horace, in a passage which confirms its existence, that it was 
in antique Latin : 

Sic fautor veterum ut tabulas peccare vetantes 
Quas bis quinque viri sanxerunt, foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis sequata Sabinis, 
Pontificum libros, annosa volumina vatum, 
Dictitet Albano Musas in monte loquutas. 

{Epp. n. 1, 25). 

Now it would be fatal to this testimony if it were contra- 
dicted by other evidence ; but so far from this being the case 
it is confirmed by it. Then with regard to the places in which 
the treaties were kept, it has been already shown that that of 
245 was naturally placed in the Capitoline temple. That with 
the Latins was preserved in the older temple of Diana, a deity 
common to the Greeks and Romans ; and it was written in the 
Greek language, either because at that early period the Latin 
tongue was not usually employed in writing, or because the 
Latins, like the early Romans themselves before their mixture 
with the Sabines, were, it cannot be doubted, a Greek colony, 
like most of the other settlements on the western coast of 
Italy. And Horace, by omitting to appeal to this treaty, 
though the oldest of those extant, as a sample of the Latin 
language, confirms the testimony of Dionysius that it was in 
Greek. Sancus, on the other hand, was a peculiarly Roman, or 

17—2 
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rather originally Sabine god, and thus the treaty with Gabii 
was appropriately kept in his temple, and written in Latin. 
Undesigned coincidences like these are among the best proo& 
of the good faith of a narrative. Besides the treaties just men- 
tioned, there is another of very little later date, that made 
in 260 by Sp. Cassius with the Latins, which was extant in the 
time of Cicero {Pro Balho, 23, 53). Its existence is confirmed 
by Livy (ii. 33), and by Dionysius VI. (95). If the testimony 
of Polybius, Cicero, Livy, Horace and Dionysius to things 
which came under their own cognizance is to be rejected as 
utterly valueless, if it should be asserted that they were falsi- 
fying, or. even that they were mistaken, then we had better 
shut up our history books, Greek as well as Koman ; for anti- 
quity can supply us with no more authentic vouchers for docu- 
ments no longer existing than the attestation of men of the 
highest character both for intellect and honesty. 

The pains which Dr Mommsen has taken to demolish the 
treaty of 245 show that he thinks its authenticity would be 
fatal to his new version of the royal period. And, in fact, it 
would be absurd to imagine that a people capable of making 
such a treaty should have been ignorant of their history for at 
least the preceding century. A nation which had developed its 
commerce to such an extent as to find it necessary to treat with 
a distant maritime power like Carthage, must have made a very 
considerable advance in civilization, and in the arts and man- 
ners which attend it. And as this document was extant in the 
time of Polybius several centuries after its making, it is also 
a proof how carefully the Romans preserved the records of their 
early history. 

It appears, then, that several important events which oc- 
curred under the Tarquinian dynasty are testified by docu- 
mentary evidence : others are supported by usages founded in 
that period which survived in later times ; and some by vast 
monumental relics still extant, as the cloaca maxima and the 
Servian walls. The history of the first Tarquin is confirmed by 
collateral evidence, which, like undesigned coincidences, is 
among the best proofs of historical faithfulness. Pliny tells us, 
after Nepos, that Cleophantus the painter went from Corinth 
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to Italy in the suite of Demaratus, father of Tarquinius Priscus 
{N. H, xxxv. 5). Is it possible to imagine that an unimpor- 
tant anecdote like this was an arbitrary invention, made to 
support a history not then questioned? Yet a critic can of 
course dispose at once of all such arguments by simply asserting 
that Cleophantus, the history of Corinthian painting, and the 
reign of Tarquin are all alike fabulous. But to enter into 
such questions would be to reopen the whole subject of the 
credibility of early Koman history, for which this is no place, 
and of which I have already treated at length in the Intro- 
duction to my History of the Kings of Borne. Whatever may 
be the value of that treatise, I have not yet seen any satis- 
factory reply to it, though it has been attacked. I shall, 
therefore, here content myself with reasserting my general 
view : that the regal period, from the time of the first Tarquin, 
is suflSciently authentic ; and that if the earlier period, from 
the accession of Romulus, rests not on such satisfactory evi- 
dence, especially with regard to the first two kings, it yet suf- 
fices to establish the names of all the kings, and the order 
and some of the principal events of their reigns. In support 
of this view I have subjoined another letter of Mr Long's; 
whose clear intellect and extensive and accurate learning made 
him a much better judge of such a question than I can pre- 
tend to be. 

THOS. H. DYER. 

June 21, 1880. 



Letter of Mr George Long. Ma/rch 30, 1875. 

The evidence for the first treaty between Rome and Carthage 
would be accepted by an English court of law as sufficient; and I 
must add that the English are the best judges of evidence of all 
nations. The original of the treaty cannot be produced, and we must 
take the next best evidence. We have the evidence of an honest 
writer, and a man of great ability, that he saw and examined the 
first treaty, and we have no direct evidence against this evidence. 
We have other evidence also which indirectly supports it. If then it 
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is necessary for a jury to give a verdict as to the date of this first 
treaty, it would be a verdict that it was proved. The evidence would 
be stronger than that which the House of Lords often accepts in the 
case of the revival of old peerages, or in the decision between 
claimants to peerages. 

It is no answer to the evidence of Polybius that the early Boman 
history is uncertain, and that much of it cannot be accepted. This 
one fact must be taken as proved by sufficient evidence. I have not 
a strong belief in anything so remote as Romulus and Numa, though 
I accept their historical existence, and a few facts about them. Ro- 
mulus is the reputed first king, and that may be true. I am not so 
certain that there was no conununity on the site of Rome before his 
time. I am inclined to think that the real origin of Rome is un- 
known, and that the Romans did not know it 



A7U>ther Letter^ Ma/tch 25, 1876. 



I have read the cxxxv pages of the Kings of Rome, The 
volume is big and it will be some time before I shall be able to finish 
it, but I generally end what I begin. 

The result of your inquiries and my own thoughts is this : that 
the Romans had a great number of records civil, religious and legal, 
from the earliest period of the nation; and this is in accordance with 
their habits of system and order. The Romans were a very method- 
ical people, as we know, and most careful keepers even of their 
private accounts. It is a fact that instead of having no evidence of 
their history they had a great abundance, and much more, I think, 
than their writers would take the trouble of examining well. I know 
no nation which has had such a stock of historical materials except the 
English, which has more than all the rest of Europe. 

The loss of this evidence by the Gallic invasion is, I think, much 
exaggerated. There are many indications that a great deal was pre- 
served. The existence of a census so early is itself a proof of writing 
and of records. 

I don't believe, though sceptical about many things, that Livy 
looked much into the oldest records, and we may assume safely that 
he principally rested on the oldest writers; and if he used them with 
reasonable care, we may have in them what these writers could collect 
about the earliest times. livy's merits are literary, oratorical and 
political, but not military, though he writes so much about battles, 
I think his political merit is great, and Machiavelli thought so ... . 

About the evidence for Roman history we agree completely, and I 
think that your Prefatory Dissertation is excellent and unanswerable. 
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Nee minor his animis aut si minor ore canorus 
Anseris indocto carmine cessit olor. 

Peopertius II. xxxiv. 83 — 4. 

So much is in a name, that Anseb seems to have been con- 
demned to twenty centuries of obloquy merely because he was 
so called. He is very rarely mentioned by classical writers, 
indeed. Cicero, perhaps, refers to him as outside Mutina with 
Antony, 43 B.C. (Phil. Xin. § 11); and Ovid speaks of him in 
terms of poetical equality with Cinna and Comificius (Trist. ii. 
435 — 6). But to find a disrespectful allusion to him in Verg. 
Eel. IX. 36 is unnecessary and injurious to the plain sense of 
that passage. On the other hand, to suppose (with Teufifel) 
that he is not thought of, or (with most others) that he is 
thought contemptuously of, in the present lines of Propertius, 
leaves them almost hopelessly unintelligible. A simple, and 
indeed obvious suggestion, that Anser is here spoken of in com- 
plimentary terms, like all the other poets grouped in this place 
as the objects of Propertius' admiration, leads to a good con- 
struction and sense. Thus, after praising Virgil's Eclogues and 
Georgics, the poet says: 'Nor has the swan of Anser with his 
untutored lay yielded to these spirited poems as their inferior, 
or, if their inferior, still he is melodious.' (Perhaps cessit = 'has 
died,' and then minor alone governs his animis,) There appears 
to be really no evidence that Anser was considered a bad poet 
by his contemporaries. He could hardly have been so, if (as is 
not improbable) he is mentioned 'honoris causa' by the hater of 
bad poets, Catullus, in Lxviii. B. 117 (157). 

F. P. SIMPSON. 
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TRACES OF DIFFERENT DIALECTS IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF HOMER. 



The object of this paper, as readers of Mr Mahaffy's History 
of Classical Greek Literature will perceive, is to discuss some 
of the views regarding the Homeric dialect which are put 
forward by Mr Sayce in his Appendix to the first volume of 
that work. 

That the vocabulary and grammatical forms of Homer do 
not all belong to the same period of the language is a pro- 
position which Curtius and other recent writers have made suffi- 
ciently familiar*. It is of the nature of a poetical dialect to 
preserve words and even inflexions which have ceased to be 
employed in the speech of ordinary life : and the result is 
that forms which in reality belong to successive stages of 
development appear side by side in the same text. The 
diction of Homer is a conspicuous example of this pheno- 
menon. We find in it a multiplicity of grammatical forms 
that could hardly have been tolerated in any spoken dialect, 
but may be supposed to have arisen from the conventional 
persistence or 'survival' of earlier elements — earlier, that is 
to say, than the time to which in the main the Homeric 
language is to be referred. These elements may be called 
'archaic* or 'pre-Homeric/ and we must further admit with 
Curtius that the habitual use of a number of genuine archaic 
forms would occasionally lead to the creation of others of an 
imitative or 'pseudo-archaic' character. 

Another and a wholly different source of variety in the 
dialectical forms of Homer is to be found in the circumstances 

^ See especially Curtius* article in his Studien, iv. p. 471 ff. 
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under which the poems were preserved. Interpolation of 
various kinds, unconscious substitution of later grammatical 
forms, recension by ancient critics, corruption by transcribers — 
all these causes have to be allowed for. Consequently, in ad- 
dition to the pre-Homeric element (which, be it observed, is 
an integral part of the epic diction), we must admit a post-Ho- 
meric or non-Homeric element in the text which has reached us. 
The analysis of the epic language made by Mr Sayce goes 
considerably beyond the recognition of the * pre-Homeric' and 

* post-Homeric' elements : — 

'In the first place, then, the staple of the Homeric dialect is 

* Ionic, but Ionic of three different periods, which may be conveni- 
*ently termed Old Ionic, Middle Ionic, and New Ionic. By New 
' Ionic is meant the language of Ionia as it existed in the time of 
'Herodotus, and of the greater part of the Ionic inscriptions we 

* possess ; and it may be considered to date back as far as the begin- 
*ning of the sixth century B.C., to which two or three inscriptions 

* belong. For both Old and Middle Ionic we have only the Homeric 
^ poems themselves, the older grammatical forms of which can be 
'determined by a comparison with Sanscrit, Latin, and the other 
' allied languages. The new Ionic genitive singular in -ov, for ex- 
' ample, presupposes, <fec.' (P. 494 — 5). 

Mr Mahaffy understands Mr Sayce to place the date of the 
'first origin of the Iliad and Odyssey as complete poems at 

* or near the opening of the seventh century b. c' — in which 
case the New Ionic element must be due to later recension 
or comiption. But Mr Sayce includes New Ionic as part of 
the 'staple' of the dialect; and surely a form like the genitive 
in -ov, which occurs on every page of Homer, cannot have 
been introduced by any conceivable recension. On the other 
hand the genitives in -oo, of which a few instances have been 
discovered by the aid of the metre ('iXtoo, AioKoo, 2o, &c.), are 
assigned to the 'Middle Ionic' period. From their rarity, 
as well as from the character of the phrases in which they 
are found, it is evident that they belong to the 'archaic' 
grammar. I gather therefore that Mr Mahaffy has not quite 
correctly understood Mr Sayce's view ; which is, in substance, 
that * Old Ionic' and 'Middle Ionic' are earlier deposits, sur- 
viving in Homer side by side with New Ionic. The latest 
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stratum, of course, is that which corresponds most nearly to 
the dialect actually spoken in the period to which the origin of 
the poems in their complete form is to be referred. 

Before going further, I would enter a protest^ which I trust 
is not hypercritical, against Mr Sayce's use of the term ^period/ 
We can speak of Old, Middle and New Attic as 'periods* of 
Attic, and New Ionic as a ' period' of Ionic, because there are 
documents of known date by which the peculiarities of each 
can be determined. Mr Sayce's Old and Middle Ionic do not 
rest on this hind of evidence, but only on the circumstance 
that in certain instances the Homeric text contains earlier and 
later forms of the same inflexion. This however is insufficient. 
We may find {e.g) three successive stages of the genitive 
singular of nouns in -09 (viz. -oiOy ^00, -ov), and three stages 
of some other inflexion : but we have still to show that the 
earliest (or middle, or latest) form of the one is of the same 
period as the earliest (or middle, or latest) form of the other. 
The genitive in -oo is apparently called Middle Ionic, because 
it is intermediate phonetically between two other Homeric 
forms, -ou) and -ov. But we cannot assume that all the forms 
which are similarly intermediate between two others belong to 
the same chronological period. * All that we can do, surely, 
is to distinguish in some cases, by the light of Homeric usage, 
between archaic or traditional and living forms; and again, 
between the genuine Homeric language and the false forms 
introduced into the text in the long course of its transmission 
to our times. 

If these considerations are thought to be of a merely a priori 
nature, I would point out that Mr Sayce has evidently found it 
difficult to determine the forms to be assigned to his Middle 
Ionic period. He speaks as if there were many cases in which 
phonetic decay is shown in the transition from Old Ionic to 
Middle and New Ionic; but the genitive in •-oo is the only 
example of a Middle Ionic form that he has actually produced. 
And even that example is not free from difficulty. For if -oo 
was really distinctive of a period — i.e. did not merely exist 
as a collateral form along with -oio — ^why is it so rare, while the 
older '01^ is common ? The same difficulty — one that goes to 
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the root of Mr Sayce's theory of ' periods' — ^recurs in regard to 
the genitives W709 and wo?. These forms (printed 1^0? and 
v€09) are assigned by .him to Old and New Ionic respectively. 
What then was the Middle Ionic form ? And if vri6^ is Old 
Ionic, and consequently archaic, how are we to explain the fact 
that it is very much commoner than i/co? in Homer ? 

In regard to New Ionic we are on more solid ground. It is 
the dialect known to us from Herodotus and contemporaneous 
inscriptions : and this dialect, according to Mr Sayce, * is sub- 
*stantially identical with that of the New Ionic portions of 
' Homer,' (p. 503). * The proof of this,' he says, * it would take 
' too long to give,' but he adds a foot-note, which I think it 
necessary to quote (omitting only references) : 

*Thus Herodotus and Homer have Titfcurt, Uto-i, 8i8ova-t, priyvwn 

< instead of the Attic rc^cao-t, <&c.; Herodotus and Homer alone 
'have the later eifiev for cct/acv; Herodotus usually omits the 

* temporal augment, especially before double consonants (e.g. 
* dpptaSeoVy lp8ov, otTroAAcurcrovTo) and diphthongs (e.g. eUaie, aipce), 
*and drops it in xpW ^^^ the iterative and pluperfect; and Homer 

* uses the New Ionic €ts of Herodotus, as well as the Old Ionic ccrcn. 

* The analogic StSwo-o/iLcv (Od.) reminds us of Xd/MJ/ofmi in Herodotus, 

* and the latter's fi€fienfi€vo's can be paralleled in Homer by similar 

* products of false analogy. The hysterogen arraCrja-av for oratcv occurs 
'in the Iliad as well as in Herodotus and Thucydides; the plural 
' terminations -oiaro -i^aro and -caro, which alone are found in Homer, 
*are Herodotean, as is also Iw^a (II. ® 408), instead of the older 
^€L<i}Oa; and Homer and Herodotus alike have the forms 171a, rjU, 

* rjXa-av, Homer also offers us the Herodotean <;f>i5\aKos, and fidfyrvpoi. 

* Other New lonicisms will be ia-rCrj for corta, Ilapios by the side of 

* IlaptSos, and the lost aspirate in /ueraX/Acvo?, iirdXfievo^, lirifmov, and 

* avro8tov. About ninety iteratives in -(tkov are met with in Homer, 
' as against only ten in Hesiod. Pindar has three, and the Attig 

* tragedians four, which are plainly adopted from Homer, and none 
*are found in Attic prose. Many, however, occur in Herodotus, 

< though it must be added that all the Homeric iteratives belong to 
' the sigmatic aorist (like eXao-ao-icc).' 

Unless I have strangely misunderstood Mr Sayce, most of 
these examples have no bearing on the point at issue. His 
object is to prove, not that Homeric forms in general, but that 
the distinctively *New Ionic portions of Homer' are Herodo- 
tean. How then does he show — to take the first on the list — 
that TtOelai, &c. belong to the New Ionic portions of Homer ? 
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No other forms of the inflexion are found in Homer ; and it is 
quite possible — nay highly probable — ^that these date from the 
earliest periods of Ionic. The same remark applies to eliiev for 
iafUv^ to the omission of the augment, to the plural termination 
'OUtTOf to ^i;\a/ico9, fidprvpoi and Jldpto^, to rjia, fjle, '^laav, and 
to the iteratives in -o-kov. There is no reason to think that 
these belong to the later elements of the Homeric language. 
Their agreement with Herodotus, therefore, proves nothing. 

The list must be further reduced by striking out XPV^ 
(which is not Homeric, and probably not an instance of lost 
augment), fieraXfievo^ and iwaXfievo^ (which follow the indica- 
tive aXro) ; also BiSdaofiev and Xafi^ltofiaiy where there is no 
close parallel, and fiefierifiivo^;, to which Mr Sayce suggests 
none. The form aralrjaav only occurs in Homer (and only 
once); but Mr Sayce may mean it as an instance of the 
3 plur. opt. in -lycrai/. The remaining instances are wholly in- 
suflScient to bear the weight of Mr Sayce's conclusion. Admit- 
ting them to be genuine forms, and admitting that the number 
might be considerably increased, they would be amply accounted 
for by the supposition — in itself a highly probable one — ^that 
several forms known to us chiefly from Herodotus had existed 
as sporadic varieties in the dialect of a much earlier time^. 

But Mr Sayce brings his ' New Ionic portions of Homer' 
down to post-Herodotean times : — 

'What is much more remarkable, however, is that the MSS. of 

* Homer contain numerous examples of two forms which do not 

* appear in New Ionic inscriptions before the beginning of the fourth 

* century B.C., and are probably due to Attic influence. These forms 

* are those of the genitives in -€v and -evs, instead of the older -co and 

* -COS. Thus we have ifitv, ycvcvs, ^cpcvs (p. 504).' 

Here I must pause to draw a broad distinction between -eu 
for '€0 and -eu? for -€09. The genitives efiev, <r€v, €v are cer- 

1 The last words of Mr Sayce*s note aorist are found in Homer only— never 

contain a mis-statement which is evi- {e»g.) in Herodotus. As there are 

dently accidental. The fact is, not twenty-one such aorists in Homer, 

that 'aU the Homeric iteratives be- their absence from Herodotus is a 

long to the sigmatic aorist,' but that significant fact, and tells against Mr 

iteratives belonging to the sigmatic Sayce's theory. 
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tainly very common in Homer {ifiev, for instance, occurs about 
ninety times) ; but I do not find that either they or the un- 
contracted forms i^o, &c. appear on any New Ionic inscrip- 
tions. On the other hand the examples of -et;? are not 
'numerous' in the MSS., but extremely rare; they are, ipi- 
/3€V9 (which occurs twice), Odpaeu^ (once in the Iliad), 0ep€v<;, 
y€V€V9, Oafifiev^ (once each in the Odyssey). Why the con- 
traction of €0 to €v should be *due to Attic influence' is not 
explained. Mr Sayce continues : — 

'Ko doubt ifc is possible that the diphthong in question is a 
' scribe's error, introduced when the double syllable co was pronounced 

* by 'synizesis' as ona But this does not alter the really important 

* fact of the case. Whether we call it synizesis or anything else, eo is 

* in very many instances pronounced as a single syllable in the Ho- 
' meric poems, that is, has become a diphthong. It is quite imma- 

* terial whether this diphthong was sounded exactly in the same way 

* as €u or not. The inscriptions show 'that before the fourth cen- 

* tnry B. c. co had not become a diphthong in New Ionic, and that 
' when it did become a diphthong it was represented as cv.' (ibid,). 

The whole argument, it will be evident, turns on the as- 
sumption that the eo of the inscriptions cannot have stood for a 
monosyllabic sound. 

Now this is so far from being true that the converse error 
of writing eo for the diphthong ev is found on inscriptions of the 
fourth century B.C. (e,g, ^eoyew/ and ^eoyero), C. I. 2008; 
Eo7ra/Aoi/o9, C. I. 2221). W. Erman (from whose article in 
Curtius' StudieUy v. p. 294, 1 take these facts) draws the obvious 
inference that in Ionic eo had been pronounced like eir long 
before that time\ 

Mr Sayce's next paragraph carries the lateness of Homeric 
forms even further : — 

<But there are some other philological' peculiarities in the lan- 

* guage of Homer which seem to imply that the poems were revised 

^ So Merzdorf (Curt. Stud, vm. word * philology ' the sense which was 

p. 166 ff.) concludes that in Ionic the given to it by Wolf, Buttmann, and 

difference between eo and ev was ortho- other great fonnders of the science, 

graphical rather than phonetic. It is inconvenient when a term which 

3 I am glad to see that Mr Mahaffy should have European currency is used 

uses * philological ' and 'linguistic,* as in totally different senses in England 

opposed terms, thus retaining for the and Germany. 
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* and additions made to them here and there as late even as the New 

* Attic period. Thus we find words known to us by Alexandrine use 
*like pXtia-KfOf ortxctv, crica^a), KpoaLv<a and orvyctv, Itxpaurfiov and 

* irat^o-o-Qi, which are common to Homer and ApoUonius Rhodius, 
'and ipvKaywOf which elsewhere occurs only in Quintus Smymseus. 

* From the post-Homeric m^icts we get the verbal avc-m/icic, and the 
'weak passive future luyqfr^frOai, has been formed after the false 
'analogy of forms like piiaofKu' (p. 505). 

The list of words common to Homer and ApoUonius Rho- 
dius might be indefinitely increased : but does Mr Sayce 
suppose that the Alexandrine poets (among whom he strangely 
classes Quintus Smymaeus) got these words from *the New 
'Attic period'? Are these not purely imitative poets — 'the 

* birds of the Muses, that vainly toil with their cackling notes 
'against the Minstrel of Chios ^ V 

In the succeeding pages (505 — 512) Mr Sayce goes on to 
show the existence of other dialects than Ionic in the language 
of the Iliad and the Odyssey. These dialects, he holds, are the 
^olic and the Attic. Agreeing as to the absence of Doric, 
I cannot go with him in regarding it as a proof of the Asiatic 
origin of Homer. ' It is difficult/ he says, ' to believe that a dia- 

* lect which had grown up on the soil of either the Peloponnesus 
'or Northern Greece could have remained so thoroughly un- 

* tainted by Doric forms and words.' The difficulty — in no 
case great — disappears if we suppose the Homeric poems to 
be older than the Dorian migration. The fact that Dorians 
are only once mentioned in Homer is attributed by Mr Sayce 
to the national antipathy of the Ionian poets. How then does 
it happen that lonians, too, are only once named ? In their 
case the fact is still more significant, 

A survey of the uEolisms of Homer leads Mr Sayce to 
the conclusion that they are survivals from an earlier ^olic 
poetry : — 

* It was among the cities of -^olis, in that very Trojan land in 

* which the scene of the Iliad is laid, that the Greek epic first grew 
' up. From the hands of ^olic bards it passed into those of their 

* Ionic neighbours, but carrying with it memorials and evidences of 

1 Lang's Theocritus, IdyU vn. 
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' its origin. Epithets and phrases that had become part of the rhapa- 
' odist's stock-in-trade were interwoven into the Ionic versions of tiie 
'oldlays,<fcc.'(p. 609). 

The view which Mr Sayce expresses in this clear and attract- 
ive language is supported by high authority, and has the 
advantage — which the most sceptical historians seem unable to 
ignore — of being in harmony with * tradition.* It is the more 
necessary to consider whether it is confirmed by linguistic 
evidence. Mr Sayce sees this confirmation in the Mo\\c words 
and forms which he finds in Homer, and which according to 
him are not merely 'archaic,' but are even olcler than the 
archaic elements which he calls Middle and Old Ionic. The 
separation of a stratum lying so deep in the growth of the epic 
language is evidently a problem of a high order of complexity. 
Have we then data sufficient for its solution ? I can hardly 
think so. 

Mr Sayce indeed considers that * we can tell with certainty 
what sounds and grammatical forms are later than others, what 
are the dialects to which each must be referred,' &c. But he 
will not find many scholars equally confident, at least in regard 
to Homeric words\ Our materials for the Molio dialects, for 
instance, cannot be thought to reach back to the Homeric 
period, much less to the pre-Homeric -^olian which Mr Sayce 
supposes. And how do we know that forms which strike us as 
non-Ionic in Homer do not come from some variety of Ionic of 
which no other trace has survived ? 

The ^olisms to which Mr Sayce appeals are of somewhat 
unequal value for the purposes of his argument. Among them 
it will be a surprise to Homeric scholars to find the particle k€v, 
' by the side of the Ionic av.' How does Mr Sayce know that 
K€v was not Ionic ? The particles of a language ai'e not at all 
likely to bear such a process of translation or adaptation as Mr 

1 The recent Chriechische Grammatik * einander zu geben ist auch die jetzige 
of G. Meyer, which is distinguished for * Wissenschaft noch nicht im Stande, 
the care bestowed on the dialects, says: *der fiir die alteren Phasen sammt- 
'Eineins einzehie gehende Darstel- *licher Dialecte ein uber alle Massen 

* lung der Verwandtschaftsverhaltnisse * triimmerhaftes Material zu Gebote 

* aller griechischen Mundarten unter ' steht,* (p. xii). 
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Sayce's theory involves ; and the Homeric use of kgv, in parti- 
cular, is so consistent, and answers so nicely to the shades of 
thought^ that it must*have been thoroughly familiar to poets 
and hearers alike. A similar line of argument will apply 
(though with less force) to the so-called iEolic forms of the 
pronouns (a/i./i€9i t§ifiei or ififie^, &c.). Why not extend to 
them the explanation which Mr Sayce gives of the * Doric* 
retv and rvprj — simply saying that they are archaic forms 
which belonged to Old Ionic as well as to iEolic ? The re- 
mainder of Mr Sayce's list is of a very diflferent character, con- 
sisting mainly (as he himself observes) of honorary epithets 
{^d0€O(;, dfivfioDv, ve^eXrjyepiraf &c.) and proper names (<E>^/>69, 
SepaLTf]^, &c The question then is, — must these words have 
reached Homer through earlier Ionic poets, who took them 
from the lays of still earlier iEolic bards? Or may they not have 
crept into the poetical Ionic directly, from the lips of iEolic- 
speaking Greeks? The latter is certainly the more obvious 
supposition, and seems to give a sufficiently probable account of 
the facts. The Greek dialects were mutually intelligible : Ionic 
poetry gained its ascendancy and almost pan-Hellenic cha- 
racter at a very early period : and in such a case a national 
literary dialect readily adopts any words that it finds associated 
with religious or local sentiment. Under these circumstances 
we cannot think it strange if certain ^Eolic words — let us say 
rather, certain words of one or other of the types recognised 
afterwards (often on the slenderest grounds) as iEolic — passed 
into the common poetical stock. We may at all events be 
satisfied with this hypothesis until it is shown that there are 
words in question which one dialect of a language would not be 
likely to borrow from another. 

The forms which Mr Sayce gives as specimens of 'Attic 
colouring' in the poems appear to me to be no less in want of 
critical sifting : — 

* Thus we have the accusatives Tv&7, MrjKicrr^, 'OSuo^, like Up^ in 

* Euripides (Ale. 25); Bed used sixty times in place of the older ^cos; 

* vti occurring twice, or<^(i) once, o-<^o)v once, and a<f}un fifty-five times ; 
' contracted futures like icrevc^ rcXet and KOfiim [once each], ayXcueur- 
*6ai [twice]; heterogen aorists like cTreo-ov; and optatives like im- 
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^irxpiqi with o iiutead c^ and the terminatioix dropped in the third 
'person singular (vir^fxrxot for vntptrxovt^r^)'* (p. 510). 

Here the rule which Mr Sayce rightly lays down, that forms 
which also occur in New Ionic ought not to count, excludes 
not only KOfii& and ar/KaieiaOai (as he notices), but also <nl>Un, 
and ewecrov. Also, Bed (which occurs about 200 times) is sup- 
ported by the archaic genitive plural Oecuov. His conclusion — 
that the poems 'underwent a process of manipulation' in 
Attica — ^is one for which the evidence produced, I venture to 
think, is wholly insuflScient 

The conclusions which Mr Sayce reaches from an examina- 
tion of the dialectical forms are further confirmed, according to 
him, *by the occurrence in Homer of words and forms which 
*are the product of false analogy, and owe their existence to 
'the misinterpretation of the older part of the Homeric lan- 
'guage/ This is an element in the formation of the epic 
dialect which up to a certain point every one would be ready 
to recognise. Archaic language can hardly be retained without 
occasionally becoming false to the original usage, and so giving 
rise to pseudo-archaisms'. But when Mr Sayce tells us that 
* a large part of the Iliad and Odyssey is composed in quite 
' as artificial a language as the epics of Apollonius Bhodius or 
'Quintus SmymsBus' (p. 499), he is asserting what only the 
amplest evidence would justify. I must content myself here 
with a short specimen of his examples of false analogy. He 
speaks of — 

( — ^the &Ise presents cZko), ^rc^cvyo), avcoyo), n-c^paScD, <fec. from the 
' perfects elica ( = louca), n-c^evyo, avoiyo, ?rc<^pa8a, which had come to 

^ This word only ooonrs onoe, viz. of the tennination from ^cfxrxotvt or 
in n. 14. 241; Mr Sayoe's xeferenoes for regarding it as an Attio peonliarity. 
to n. 9. 142, 284 and 11. 838, and to On the same principle we shonld have 
Moi (printed iveol) in Herodotus, be- to snppose the Indicative ^<rxoF, ^cst 
long to the next note. It may be l<rxe, &c. to be Attic metaplasms for 
added here that <0<2. X. 888' is a f^rxw, f<ncp, ^^ncn* ^^^ 
mistake for II, A 888 (due to the mis- * Cnrtins himself, for example, re- 
print X for A in Cart. Verb. n. 91), gards the form ^ as 'ein ans falscher 
and that Od. p 817 in the next note 'NachbildongentstandenesGebildeder 
shonld be Od. p 817. I cannot see any < Bfingersprache ' {Stud, iv. 479). 
ground for denying ^^p-^ot by loss 

JourtuU of Philology, vol. ix. 18 
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^b^' employed in a present sense, or the false ftitures '^(poAXT^-f^ia, 

* i&iina^ Tvx7<ra>, vciri^<r«i>, ivurmio'ta formed from tlie aorist infinitives 
*)(paurfi€iy, iSftv, t«x«v> vciritfctv, Ivunrciv, which were confounded 
^ with the present infinitives of contracted verbs in -cw' (p. 515). 

On this passage I have to remark : — 

(1) ettcto need not be formed from the perfect ; in point of 
form it is related to Souca as ireidm to iriiroiOa^ &c. Moreover, 
there is only one passage (II. 18. 520) where it can have the 
meaning of iouca^ and there the usual meaning will do quite 
as well 

(2) ire^eiym is only inferred from the optative ire^vyot 
found inn. 21.609. 

(3) No present 7r€<f>pdB<o exists {hre^paZov being an aorist); 
and no perfect iri^paSa exists or could be formed. 

(4) There are no futures I84<r»f rvxw^ ui Homer. 

(5) ivi<nnj<r€0 is like crxnortDf and if Mr Sayce is right about 
inr€paj(pi^ and iplayroi (supra)^ these futures are Regular 
(cTTif-crw from cTTre-, as ^ly-crw bom Oe-). 

Apart however from the criticism to which. Mr Sayce's 
arguments may be open in detail, there ara two deductions 
to which they are a priori subject. In the first place the 
process of creating new forms by false imalogy, is one that 
is always going on in language. How. do we know that 
a given form of the kind is the work of poets or 'rhap- 
sodists/ and not of the. people at large? In the second place, 
as has been already said, we cannot take the existing text. as 
minutely accurate. How do we know that in a given case 
the influence of false analogy has operated through a poet 
or rhapsodist, not through an editor or copyist? Mr Sayce 
is especially bound to allow for this source of error, since 
he holds that 'the alterations made by the scribes both of 
*the Alexandrine and of an earlier period were numerous and 

* sometimes revolutionary.' *No doubt of this can remain,* 
he adds, ' after the labours of Nauck, Cobet, and Wackernageb 
The labours of these critics (among whom Cobet ought surely 
to come first) rest on tihe belief in the original purity and 
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consistency of the Homeric language — a belief which is at the 
opposite pole to Mr Sayoefe" theory/ i- - • 

An interesting example of the conflict between the theory 
of ^affected archidsm' and the theory of textnal alteration may 
be found in the problem of the so-called ' diectasis/ viz. the 
group of forms like 6p6td, Spdcf^, opoaxra, fivayofievo^, &c. The 
explanation of L. Meyer {K, Z. X. p. 45), according to which 
these forms are historically intermediate between Spam, opdei^f 
&c. and the contracted 6p&, 6pq^, &e., has been recently attacked 
by J. Wackemagel*, whose main arguments are repeated by 
Mr Sayce. . In "VVackemagers view the true Homeric fwrms 
were simply .the original opcuo, opdecq \ then came a time when 
these were turned into the ordinary contracted 6piS,6pa^, to the 
ruin of the metre ; finally the metre was repaired by lengthen- 
ing 0) into o© or coo, and a into aa. Thus every example of 
' diectasis' is restored to its ancient Homeric form. Mr Sayce 
follows this ingenious hypothesis up to a certain point, but fits 
it into his general theory by regarding opotOi &c., not (with 
Wackernagel) as archaic forms wrongly written, but as results 
of ' aflTected archaism* — ^a view which is surely much less defen- 
sible". For if the inflexion o/joa>, opda^, &c. is an imitation, 
what are the old forms which it imitates? 

Mr Sayce rightly says that on his theory it is almost super- 
fluous to ask whether the Iliad and the Odyssey are the 
production of one author or of two. If the work of the author 
consisted merely in ^cutting off one portion of the mass of 
'epic matter,' and 'throwing it into the shape of a single inde- 
* pendent poem,' — and if this was done in the *New Ionic 
period,' — then there can hardly be any difference of character 
between one poem and another. Agreeing with Mr Sayce in 
thinking that there is a very sensible difference of tone and 
manner between the Iliad and the Odyssey, I cannot but 
regard this as a strong argument against his general theory. 

1 In Bezzenberger*s Beitrdge, iv. ^* result of an afiteeted archaism," he is 

p. 259. attributing his own view to Waoker- 

* WhenMr Sayoe says that *'the 00- nagel. The mention of Mangold is an 

''called diectasis... has l)een proved by oversight, as he is a supporter of the 

" Mangold and Wackemagerto be the opposed theoiy of < assimilation.* 

18—2 
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In these remarks I have endeavoured rather to estimate 
the bearing and general value of Mr Sayce's arguments than to 
examine them in detaiL I have therefore omitted many points 
which seem to me open to question \ The result to which 



^ It seems right that I shonld at 
least indicate briefly some of these 
points: — 

1. ** The Locrian inscriptions of the 
fifth oentnxy b.o. write firi with di- 
gamma and not yod\ and it is there- 
fore better to connect 5s and its deri- 
vatives with the Latin qui, quis^ and 
Sanscrit chitt and to regard its lost 
letter as a digamma/' (p. 501). The 
form fort only occurs once, whereas 
the Locrian inscriptions write Sn and 
other derivatives of os seven times with- 
out f; see Allen (in Curt. Stud, ni. 
p. 252), who thoroughly explains the 
anomaly. The identification of quU 
with OS (instead of Hi) is surely errone- 
ous, even if os has the digamma. 

2. <*The final a of neuters plural 
and the final -cri of datives plural were 
once long, and Hartel has shown, &c." 
(p. 502). The -1. 61 the dative singtdar 
must be meant. 

8. The names Thersites, Halither- 
ses, &c. (p. 507) need not be ^olic. 
The spelling 64p<ros for Odpaos is ac- 
cording to analogy (cp. pJp-oSf r^/oirw, 
&G.), so that edfxros may stand to an 
older *B4p<ros as iro^os to irMos, 

4. vlavpci (p. 508) is not certainly 
iEjolic; the nearest known form is the 
Lesbian wiaavpes. 

5. The word iXriKiSaro in Od. 7. 95 
(p. 512) is not a secure ground for an 
argument, because there are other 
readings in the mss., viz. iXrik^ar' and 
iprjpidaT*. The latter is an ancient 
variant. 

6. Clemm*s restoration of SpoTrJTa 
(p. 514) for the unmetrical Mpornjra 
(giving us a verse ending \iirov<ra 
dp&r^a Kol iiPfip) can hardly be right. 



7. Mr Sayce (after Mr Faley) con- 
Stmes dieXdv d* hrl (rijfA& t* llOfiKep 
{n. 10. 466) ass<*he set up a dicXop 
and a ffijfM" From the collocation of 
the words I cannot think this possible, 
irrespective of the meaning of d^cKov. 

8. The supposition of a masculine 
d776X/i;s (p. 515) is needless, as was 
shown by Buttmann in the Lezilogns 

{8.V,). 

9. How can it be shown that the 
true meaning of irUes is *full * (p. 515)? 

10. It is not quite correct to say 
(p. 516) that according to Gurtius 
ihQ first 6 in the Homeric infinitives in 
-c6(p (as ldi€tp) is historically false, or 
that ipipeiv is for <p€p€iv, Curtius sup- 
poses 4>ep€-f€if to become 4»4p€€tf, tpdpew, 
and Id^'Fey to become Idiey (wrongly 
written ld4€uf)t ISeTv. Thus it is the 
substitution of ci for the second e of 
•eev that makes the forms in -ceip his- 
torically false. 

11. " A form like idtraro, from etfu, 
has evidently been coined for merely 
metrical reasons after the analogy of 
words like ietvoy and iclffaro (from 
vidt *to wit*), where the hiatus really 
represents a lost digamma " (p. 494). 
The use of iela-aro in Homer gives no 
support to this violent hypothesis. It 
is doubtless the corresponding form to 
the Sanscrit aySLsam^ aydmham^ and 
is properly to be written irfraro (as 
Wackemagel suggests in the article 
already referred to). 

12. d^o/juu is given (p. 519) as an 
instance of the *< appearance of an 
aspirated letter in many words which 
retain a simple tenuis in the Ionic of 
Herodotus." What other instances 
are there? . ' 
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I am led is in substance the view maintained by Curtius in 
the excellent article already referred to, viz. that (due allow- 
ance being made for textual corruption) the langustge of the 
Homeric poems is a consistent literary dialect, of higher anti- 
quity than any other known form of Greek. And this I believe 
to be in the main the view held by all the writers (except Mr 
Paley) who are quoted by Mr Sayce as authorities. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the fault which I find with 
Mr Sayce's views in matters of Greek philology is quite com- 
patible with a due recognition of the value of his work in less 
trodden directions. In all subjects, too, it is desirable that 
scholars should be ready to put forward hypotheses, for other 
scholars to confute or verify. In the present case I think it is 
chiefly to be regretted that such speculations should form part 
of a work so well adapted otherwise for readers who cannot un- 
dertake for themselves the task of verification. 



13. *< The old genitive la -axav al- 
ways oocnpies a fixed place (except in 
lU 2 364 and O 615, and in the case 
of r&tav). That fixed place is (fee." 
(p. 495 /oot-note). The two places re- 
ferred to are not exceptions to the role 
which follows. The "fixed place" 
proves to be not onet but a choice 
of three or four; and considering the 
metrical form of the genitives in -atav it 
is hard to see what other places they 
could well have in the verse. 

14. Note regarding the list of words 
on p. 520 that: — kttiim is found in 
both poems : Kovrii {sic) in the next list 
should be jcdtros; the meanings of 
^eiulav should be reversed ('chief* in 
the /{., 'guide' in the Od.\ unless 
we prefer to say 'leader' in both). 



Surely l;wrriip 'a belt' may mean a 
warrior's or a swineherd's, according 
to the context; and so in other cases. 
15. * * The national Epics of ancient 
Greece, like the national Epics of all 
other people — the MahabhArata of 
India, the Edda of Scandinavia, the 
Nibelungen Lied of Germany, the 
Ealevala of the Finns— grew up slowly, 
&c." (p. 519). Where is the evidence 
for these propositions to be found? 
The Edda can hardly be called an 
epic: the Nibelungenlied is in all 
probability the work of a known poet, 
who invented the stanza in which it 
is composed. Can the others be said 
to offer any real analogy to the Hiad 
and Odyssey f 



D. B. MONRO. 
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In theorising upon the etructure and growth of primitive 
societies we are too apt to regard their early history as one 
merely of continuous expansion and consolidation. The family 
is represented as expanding into the clan, the clan into the 
tribe, and from a union of tribes results the State^. We will 
not here discuss the question whether this order of succession is 
the true one— or whether the respective positions of " clan" and 
"family" ought not to be inverted. But it is important to 
remember that there is another side to the picture, and other 
factors to be taken into account. We have first of all the mo- 
mentous change from a migratory to a settled life, and this by 
itself seems to have formed a new point of departure in the 
development of the community. The homestead, the village, 
and the city, as well as the township and canton, are di- 
visions which arise out of the conditions of settled life, 
and which constantly tended to cross and even ultimately to 
obliterate in the same society the older grouping by clan and 
tribe. But further, this settling down of a dan or people almost 
necessarily implied conquest ; for the new homes had to be won 
by the sword before they could be enjoyed. 

In early tradition and history, migration and conquest are 
phenomena which constantly recur, ^aiverai ydp i^ vvv'EWai: 
KoKovfUvrj, says Thucydides in a familiar passage*, ov iroKai 
fie/Salto^ olKovfiivT), dXXa fieravaaTaa-ei^ re oSaai ret, irporepa 
Kid pq&Un)^ eKoarroi, rrjv kavr&v dirdkehrovre^ fita^ofiepo^ xnro 
rivcDV del ifKeiovayv, 

^ Lange, B5m. Alterth. i. paBsim. ral Hist, of Greece, p. 11. 
Maine, Anot. Law, p. 128. Cox, Gene- ^ Thuc. i. 2. 
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And what Thucydides says of Qreece applies with at least 
equal force to ancient Italy. Wave after wave of peoples rolled 
down the central chain of the Apennines and overflowed into the 
coastlands of Latium to the west, and into Apulia and Lucania 
to the south. The institution of the **ver sacrum*" pointy 
back to a state of things in which migration and conquest 
were continually leading to the formation of new peoples and 
sodeties. 

And on conquest followed the allotment of the conquered 
land among the victorious host. It did so as we know in the 
cases of the Saxon invaders of England and of the Jews in 
Palestine. In Greece, remembering how ubiquitous are the 
traditions of conquest, we may with great probability see, in the 
use of " icKiipo^ " for a private " lot " of land, a surviving trace of 
the a<;companying allotment, even though the practice of di- 
viding land by lot must be traced back to a more remote 
antiquity*. M. de Laveleye* has with great ingenuity interpreted 
the classical traditions of an originally equal distribution of 
land as faint recollections of the equal share of the land of the 
commune, anciently enjoyed by each of its members. But in 
two instances at least, the tradition connects itself more easily 
and naturally with the equal division of conquered territory 
among the conquerors. In Laconia, where Lycurgus was be- 
lieved to have distributed the land in equal portions among the 
Spartiatai, it is diflSicult to mistake the history of the belief. 
Laconia had been gradually won at the sword's point : each 
fresh accession of territory was probably followed, as we are told 
was the case when Messenia was won*, by the creation of a 
number of KKrjpoi, presumably equal in size. In time the whole 

^ Nissen, Templmn, 154 sqq. Cf. in separate lots, and the possibly older 

Varro, Be Bust. ill. 16. Festas 158. ones of a time when the land was not 

* It is worth noticing that according divided into lots at all, e.g. in Yirg. 

to some philologists ** diffAos " (da- Se- to Georg. i 125. Nor did allotment of 

divide) =**ager divisos." Yanicek, land after conquest ezdude the com- 

Etym. Worterb. i. 828. mnnal system-^s will be seen below. 

s Frimitiye Property, chap. 10. He Cf. also Stnbbs, Const. Hist, of Eng- 

has not however distingnished with land, L 71 sqq. 
sufficient deamess between the tradi- ^ Plut, Lye. 8. . 
tions of an equal distribution of land 
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land would have been thus parcelled out. Gradually, the 
separate holdings would accumulate in a few hands — some per- 
sons would have many lots, some not one ; but, as in Italy, an 
original kKfjpfy: might still remain distinguished by its ancient 
boundaries, and possibly by the name of its ancient possessor, 
even after it had been merged with others in a single estate. 
Such surviving xkifpoi were rightly interpreted as relics of an 
ancient equal distribution of the land ; the fact that this distri- 
bution had been a gradual work was forgotten, and it was 
characteristically represented as a work carried through at one 
time and by a single legislator. Similarly the Roman anti- 
quarians of the first and second centuries before Christ found all 
around them like traces of allotments of land in equal shares, 
and drew the same inference from them. The settlement by 
the Tiber of warriors from the Sabine hills underlies all the 
various forms in which the story of the beginnings of the Boman 
State is told ; it is, so to speak, the decisive " moment " in its 
early history. The land of the State is " land taken from an 
enemy*," the symbol of proprietary right in the land is the 
spear*. The private estate is the "lot*" (sors). When therefore 
we are told by Varro* that Eomulus at the first allotted to each 
man two " jugera," we need not suppose that this was merely 
an illusory inference from later practice. It is at least as likely 
that the practice of allotting conquered land, which Rome pur- 
sued with such regularity in historical times, had its origin far 
back in prehistoric antiquity, and that in conformity with an 
ancient usage, by no means peculiar even to Italy, the Sabine 
warriors divided among themselves the lands they had won by the 
Tiber. Taken apart from a preceding conquest such an allot- 
ment is as incredible as it is credible when regarded as following 
immediately upon it, and we must remember that in better 
known cases', it is the warriors who have eflfected the conquest 

1 Pomp. Dig. 49. 15. 20, " publicatur sent." 
ille ager, qui ex hostibas captns est*'; * Festns 297 (ed. Mtiller). 
ct the form of "deditio," Livy i. 38. * Varro, Be Rust. i. 10. 

3 Gains iv. 16, **ha8ta est signum ^ Stubbs, Const* Hist, of Eng. pp. 

josti dominii : maxime enim sua esse 71 sqq. 
credebant quae ex hostibus cepis- 
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who primarily benefit by the allotment. The division of the 
land follows the divisioDS of the host, and the warrior and his 
descendants are bound as holders of land won by the sword to 
render military service in return. 

Starting then with a conquest and an allotment, as consti- 
tuting a decisive epoch in the earliest history of the Eoman 
people, let us pass to the consideration of the "curia," the 
immediate subject of this paper. We cannot claim for it the 
high antiquity which belongs to the " gens." It is not Graeco- 
Italic — it does not apparently carry any idea of blood relation- 
ship, and it is by common consent classed among the artificial, 
and not among the natural, divisions of society. So far, how- 
ever, as we can get at all behind the fact of its existence as a 
division of the Roman citizen body, we are led to connect it 
with the Sabine invaders. The goddess worshipped in the 
chapels of the curiae was Juno Curitis\ whose Sabine affinities 
are tolerably plain". Almost as closely connected with the 
" curiae " was the certainly Sabine Quirinus*. The " curia " then 
may have been known as a division among the Sabines, and by 
them transferred to Rome. We notice next that it wears the 
appearance in Rome of a division primarily military. It is only 
to a division of the people assembled for war that much in the 
traditional accounts of the curia is applicable*. It is the host 
of the patrician Quirites, the organisation of which Dionysius 
describes in the seventh chapter of his second book. We have 
first of all the three tribes, the leaders of which were the 
XCKiapxoii the " captains of thousands " (c£ Varro, L. L. v. 89, 
"trium milium prime legio fiebat, ac singulae tribus...milia 
singula mittebant"). The tribe was then subdivided into ten 
curiae, and for " curia " here Dionysius gives as an equivalent not 
only his usual (ppdrpa but also the military \6xo<:. At the head 
of each curia was a T^x^^f ^^^ finally the curia was subdivided 
into Se/caSe?, the obvious equivalent for "decuria," the company 
of "ten" which so frequently appears as the military unit, else- 



» Dionys. ii. 60. * Pint. Rom. 13, KrwOelinfi Si rrjs 

* Preller, Rom. Myth. 248. v6\eus, wptSrcv fih.^ds ewrayiM.Ta 

' Varro, L. L. vi, 13. Festus 264. irrpanbrriK^ dtetXcv. 
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where than in Boine\ Here then we have the primitive host 
with its tribes, curies and decuries^ its captains of thousands, of 
hundreds, and of tens, the traces of which are still dimly visible 
in the later so-called Servian system*. 

The "curia" then, whatever its previous history may have 
been, was simply a division of Sabine warriors, when it was first 
brought to Rome. But at this point the conquest and the allotment 
of the conquered territory step in to give it new significance. 
We are told that, when the Saxon leader proceeded to divide 
the land he had won, he found the principle of this allot- 
ment in the organisation of his host. " That host was the people 
in arms, divided into hundreds of warriors " — ^** when the war 
was over the host became again the people : the hundreds of 
warriors would require a territory in the new land," and this 
when allotted to them they would subdivide according to the 
divisions of the kindreds. The same high authority comes else- 
where to the conclusion^ " that under the name of geographical 
hundreds we have the variously-sized districts in which the 
hundred warriors settled." So we may suppose that in Bome 
the divisions of the host governed the division of the territory. 
Thus it is that the '' curia " appears in our authorities, as a terri- 
torial as well as a military division. [Cf. Dibnys. II. 7, hiek^v 
rrlv yfjv ek Tpicueovra Kkqpov^ foroi;? itcdarr^ ^panrpa xk^pop 
diriS(OK€v hfa. Varro, L. L. V. 55, "ager Romanus primum 
divisus in partes tres a quo tribus appellata." Fest. 285, '^ quo 
ritu condantur urbes..«quo jure portae, quo modo tribus, curia, 
centiuia distribuantur."] 

We know further, that in later times, by the Roman method 
of allotment', the lots were not directly assigned to individual 
recipients, but the whole territory to be dealt with was first 
broken up into " centuriae," usually of the legitimate size of 200 
jugera; the recipients were then similarly divided into groups, 
varying in number according to the size of the individual lots, 
and the consequent number of lots into which the centuria was 

^ Stnbbs, Const. Hist. Eng. i. 82, « Stnbbs, Const. Hist. Eng. i. 98. 

note. ^ Agrimenaorea (ed. Lacbmann) iL 

s Mommsen, Bdm. Tribus, 138. 867. 
8 Stnbbs, Const. Hist. Eng. i. 71. 
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divisible, so that if lots were to be 20 jugera, each group wotdd 
consist of 10 men. The '' centuriae" were then allotted to these 
groups, and finally came the partition of the '^centuria" among the 
members of the group to whose share it had fallen. These joint 
holders of a " centuria " were said to be ** consortes," and the land 
they shared a ^' consortium\" It is tempting to see in this allot- 
ment by groups a survival of the times when allotment followed 
on conquest, and the allottees were the warriors of the host 
whose military grouping, with its close ties of comradeship and 
probably of kinship also, was thus retained imder their new 
circumstances. And the supposition is rendered more probable 
by the military associations connected with the business of 
"assignatio": associations which are almost certainly older than 
the military colonies of the empire, (Cf. Agrim. ii. 366, ed. 
Lachmann.) 

We may conceive then the ''curiae" of warriors settled 
down as groups of " consortes " on the conquered land; like the 
Saxon '* hundreds " in England. That in addition to the separate 
Ipts ("haeredia") of the individual members each *' curia" re- 
ceived also a certain amount of '^ common land " may be assumed 
with safety, but we need not pledge ourselves to the conjecture, 
attractive as it is, that each warrior's lot consisted of the tradi- 
tional two jugera and each curia of 100 warriors (Varro, Re Rust. 
I. 10), giving for t^e private^ as distinct from the common land 
of the curia, a "centuria" of 200 jugera, (Cf. Dionys. ll. 7. 
Buhl, Agrar. Frage, p. 9. Schwegler, R. G. i. 614) The name 
borne by the territorial curia would be determined in various 
ways, in some cases by that of' the district in which it was 
situated, (cf. Plut. Rom. 20, iroKKaX yap exova-iv dirb xiapitop 
TO? nrpoa^opla^, e.g. Foriensis, VeKensis, Fest. 174), and in 
others perhaps by that of the clan most largely represented 
among its members. (Dionys. ii. 47, djr dvBpwv \i](f)0ePTa 
i^efiopoav, e.g. Faucia, Fest, Ix.) 

That the "consortes" of the > curia under its hew aspect 
should form a cojT)oratiQ]Q, .is what. every student of classical 
antiquity at least would expect, and there is abundant evidence 

^ Agrim. ii. 367, the botmdary marks their ** fiortes " were <' oonsortftles Ii- 
which the ** consortes " set up between neae." See ib, U 211. 
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that this was the case. Each curia had its own ''headman *' 
(curio), its own common hearth and hall, its chapel with priests 
(flamines) and ''sacra*' situated apparently on the healthier and 
safer ground above the river, while on the slope of the Palatine 
stood a sanctuary common to them all, in which they met for 
common worship and to celebrate their common festivals (Varro, 
L. L. V. 85, 155. Fest. 62, 64. Dionys. li. 23, 65. Becker, E. 
Alt. I. 2, pp. 33, 34). Such traces of this corporate existence of 
the territorial curia as survived in later times illustrate aptly 
enough its agrarian character. The religious arrangements 
which Dionysius observed in the curial chapels point to the 
simple rustic worship of husbandmen. '* I wondered," he says, 
(il. 23) "to see banquets spread for the gods on primitive 
wooden tables (" curiales mensae," Fest. 64^) in baskets of reeds 
or in earthen trenchers." And the offerings were equally simple. 
" Cakes of meal, fruits of the earth," and "other such plain and 
inexpensive things." It is noticeable too that the festival which 
in Ovid's time was still intimately connected with the " curiae " 
was of the same agraiian type. At the Fomacalia the early 
occupiers of the "curia" celebrated the first enjo3rment of the 
last yearns crops, and invoked a blessing on those of the year to 
come (cf. Ovid, Fast. ii. 511 sqq. Plin. H. N. 18. 2. Fest. 
83, 93), and a similarly agricultural character belonged to 
another festival connected with them, the " Fordicidia." (Varro, 
L. L. VI. 15, " eo die publico immolantur boves praegnantes in 
curiis complures." Preller, Rom. Myth. 406.) 

But we have still another aspect of the curia to notice. In 
primitive societies, there is a close connexion between military 
service and political rights', and with both is commonly joined 
the possession of land. If the host was usually nothing but the 
people in arms, the people assembled for political purposes was 
in fact the host. Hence the same division by which the Boman 
army was organised, and the "ager Romanus" divided, was 
that also by which the citizens voted in their " comitia," and 
just as the later assembly of the people by their centuries was 



1 These r/)^irci'ai or **men8ae" both altars, 
in Greece and Italy preceded the regular > Bchwegler, B. G. i. 1, 49C. 
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the "exercituB*," so the older assembly by curies simply re- 
produced the military divisions of an earlier time. 

Thus the '' curia'' was at once a military, a territorial, and a 
political division of the '^populus Bomanus Quiritium/' — and 
the intimate connexion between these three aspects is shown 
by the fact that the system of tribes and centuries which suc- 
ceeded to it brought with it a threefold change. It involved, 
that is to say, a fresh division of the Roman territory, a reor- 
ganisation of the Boman army, and a reconstitution of the 
Roman assembly*. 

The connexion of the curia with the gens has been unne- 
cessarily complicated by Niebuhr's identification of the gentes 
with the heKahe^ of Dionysius, and since his time the " curia " 
has been very commonly regarded as an association of gentes*. 
But Niebuhr's hypothesis loses its last element of probability if 
we reject, as is now generally and rightly done, his view of the 
Boman "gens" as a purely artificial institution, such as the 
iexaZe^ certainly were. The truth seems to be that all members 
of a curia were members of some gens, and both in the host and 
in their allotted districts may have grouped themselves, as the 
Saxon warriors did, by their kindreds. But there is not the 
slightest evidence to support the view that the "gens" was a 
recognised subdivision of the curia in any one of its thfee 
aspects, or to preclude the supposition that the members of one 
and the same gens might belong to different curiae. Had the 
" gens " been reaUy taken as the lowest ofl&cial subdivision of the 
people, it would almost certainly have figured at least in the 
political assembly ; but in the " comitia curiata," so far as we 
know, no lower group than the "curia" was recognised, and 
mthin each ** curia" the votes seem to have been taken not by 
"gentes" but "viritim." Lastly, if, as Niebuhr assumes, the 
" gens " was merely a subdivision of the curia, differing from it in 
degree, but not in kind, it is diflBcult to understand why the 
"sacra" of the former should have been treated as "privata," 
and those of the " curia" as " publica*." 

. 1 Varro, L. L. vi. S8. 93. 95. Bohwegler, R G. L 612. Becker, B. 

3 MommBen, B. Tribus, cap. ii. Alt. i. 2. 35. 

» Niebuhr, Bom, H. i. 316 sqq. * Varro, L. L. yi. 45, " ubi cura sa- 
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The etymology of "curia" would seem to be still an open 
question* Even the old Yarronian derivation, from ^ cura," 
'' curare V has at least one modem adherent (Genz, Patria Rom. 
p. 32), and apart from this, we are left to a choice between 
three explanations of the word, each of which has good authority 
in its favour^ while none of them interferes with our theory of 
the institution. 

K, with Mommsen, we take "curia" as « "co-viria" (ct 
decuria, centuria. .Osc. ^Wereia" » viria. Momms. Unterit. 
Dial 258, Schwegler, R. G. i. 496. 610, Pott, Et. F. n. 493), 
ie. ^'a company," or with Becker, as derived from '' curis," and 
meaning therefore "a body of spearmen" (Becker, Rom. Alt. i. 
2. 32. C£ Preller, Rom. Myth. 248), the term is equally 
applicable to what we conceive to have been the primary 
application of V curia," viz. to the divisions of the Sabine 
host. But it is quite possible that, to go further back still, 
'^ curia'' may have had among the Sabines an earlier meaning. 
It may have meant, first, the '^ house," and then the '' house- 
contingent" in the host, and this would suit Corssen's derivation 
of the word, from a root 'skfi' meaning to "cover" (Corssen, 
Yokal. u. Bet I. 354, curia ^ (1) Haus, (2) Gemeindehaus; so 
(3) Genossenschaft). Philological soundness apart, historical 
probability is on the whole most favourable to a connex- 
ion between " curia " and " curis," *' Quirites " (" Curetes "). 
Quirinus and Juno Guritis, or as the name is given on one 
inscription at least, ''Quiritis" (Garrucci, Syll. Inscr. Lat. 837), 
were the two deities specially connected with the " curiae " 
(for Quirinus, see Yanro, L. L. Yi. 13, Fest. 254; for Juno 
Curitis, Dion. H. ii. 50, Fest 64). Both were represented as 
warlike divinities, and with both the warlike symbol of the 
spear waa connected. (Cf. Fest 39, Ovid. Fast il 475, Plut 
Quaest R. 87, ''Hpa? hk lepbv ro Sopv vevofiurrai, koX rwv 
dyaXfidrayv avr^s Bopari. (rnfpl^eTav ra 'n^eurra xal Kvpm^ 
tj Oe^ hrwvofKUTTtu. ib. Rom. 29, Fest 254, ''Cui bellantes 
aqua et vino libabant" Serv. ^n. L 17, ''Sic autem esse 

eromm pnblioa." Fest. 245, ** pnblioa gulls hominibns, gentibus finnt." 

8aora...qnaeqne pro montibns, pagis, Dionys. ii. 65. 

enriis, 8ao6UiB...priYata quae pro sin- ^ Yano, L. L. v. 155. 
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in sacris Tiburtibus constat, ubi sic precantur, 'Juno curitis 
tuo curru dypeoqne tuere meos euriae vernulas.'") That the 
spear, as the sacred sjnnbol of the war-god, should give a name 
to a people, or a division of a people, is probable enough. It was 
itself an object of worship (possibly before it was lowered to 
the rank of a symbol, cf. Plut. Rom. 29), as were also the sacred 
animals of Mars, the woodpecker and the wolf. And as we have 
Picentes and Hirpini, the " woodpecker tribe,'* and the '* wolf- 
tribe," as well as the Marsi, " the children of Mars himself," 
so the "Quirites" may have been the "spear tribe," and 
** curia," a "guild of the spear." (Schwegler, i. 496, derives 
'* Quirites *' from " curia," = " die in curien gegliederten." C£ 
Pott, Et. Forsch. IL 688. Becker, R. Alt. il. 1. 25.) 

That the original members of the "curia" were patricians, 
that 18 to say, the warriors of the conquering host, is gene- 
rally allowed, but it is certain that before Ovid's time ple- 
beians had in some form or other gained admission to these 
corporations. A plebeian was elected for the first time to the 
office of " curio maximus " in 209 B.C., 545 A.U.C. (Livy, xxviL 8), 
iand in Ovid's account of the curial festival of the Fomacalia 
the plebs play a prominent part. (Fasti, 11. 511,- sqq.) The 
question how and when this admission of plebeians took place 
has been a vexed one, but in the light of the view of the 
"curia" given above it seems capable of solution. There 
is no necessity to assume with Mommsen^ that plebeians 
were ever admitted into the "curiae," regarded as divisions 
either of the primitive host, or of the primitive political 
assembly. But from the time of the so-called Servian re- 
form the curia ceased to be a military division altogether, 
and the political functions of the "curiae" became purely 
formal. It still however continued to be a territorial division, 
the curial chapels remained, and the curial rites and festivals 
were still celebrated. The districts originally assigned to the 
warriors of the curiae were probably gradually included, like the 
old pagi, within the area of the growing city. As membership 
in a curia., peased to carry with it any military or political 



^ Mommsen, Bom. Forscb. i. pp. 167, eqq. 
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duties and rights^ plebeians resident within the limits of the 
old curial districts would come to regard themselves as mem- 
bers of the curia, and would take their part in the '' sacra," 
which had no doubt lost all interest for the original patrician 
members. The boundaries of the different curiae were naturally 
gradually obscured by the spreading buildings which covered 
their ancient lands, but the recollection of them would be 
kept alive by the separate curial chapels and their peculiar 
rites. 

The election of a plebeian Curio Maximus in 209 B.C. may 
be taken as an indication that the ^ curiae " were then fast 
becoming merely shadowy divisions of the city territory, whose 
only raison dietre was their connexion with certain ancient 
worships, and in which the "plebs urbana" was mainly, if not 
as yet exclusively, interested. In Ovid's time it is dear that 
both the " curiae " and their festivals had become the special 
property of the city populace. The old agrarian Festival of 
the Fomacalia had become a holyday of the poorer townsfolk. 
The " sacra" were still performed in the various curial chapels, 
and the Curio Maximus still called the " curiales " to worship, 
but the worshippers required the assistance of tablets hung 
up in the Forum to tell them to what curia they belonged, 
while many even with this assistance went wrong, and had to 
postpone the performance of their religious duties to a later 
day. (Ov. Fast. n. 529, "inque foro, multa circum pendente 
tabella signatur certa curia quaeque nota, stultaque pars 
populi, quae sit sua curia nescit, sed facit extreme sacra re- 
licta die." Varro,L. L. vi. 13, Fest 254\) It is just possible, 
too, that it was in connexion with this transformation of the 
old agricultural "curia" and its festivals, that the "novae curiae" 
were built They were erected apparently before Varro's time 
(L.L. V. 155, "curiae veteres"), and Festus, p. 174, tells us that 
this was done "quod parum amplae erant veteres a Romulo 
factae." 

And this appropriation of an ancient division of the ** Qui- 

1 Ovid however clearly recognises laetifomaceoolonioraQtatfragestem- 
the originally agrarian character of the peret ilia snas." ' 
festival, t&. 525, '* facta dea est Fornax, 
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rites" with its festivals and worships by the "plebs urbana" 
not only reminds us of the way in which ancient country 
festivals, such as the Paganalia and Compitalia were gradu- 
ally left to peasants, freedmen and slaves (Cic. pro domo 28, 
ad Att. VII. 7; Ovid, Fasti, i. 669), but also throws some light 
on the passages in which later writers appear to identify the 
** curiae" with the "tribus." In Paulus, p. 49, we read that 
to the old thirty curiae "postea additae sunt quinque, ita ut 
in sua quisque curia sacra publica faceret, feriasque observaret," 
and on p. 54, " cum essent Komae xxxv tribus quae et curiae 
sunt dictae." The supposition is possibly correct that Paulus' 
authority here is Augustine, who on Psalm cxxi. remarks, "et una 
civitas multas curias babet sicut Boma triginta quinque curias 
habet populi. hae dicuntur tribus." And it is suggested that 
Augustine merely meant to explain to his African compatriots 
that the "curiae" with which they were familiar* were repre- 
sented at Kome by "tribus." Similarly TertuUian's African 
extraction is urged in explanation of the passage in which 
he couples together "tribus" and "curiae," Apol. 39, "tot 
tribubus et curiis et decuriis ructantibus acescit aer." Nor 
by itself can much stress be laid on the statement of 
Joannes Lydus, de Mag. l. 16, that the senators were origin- 
ally taken "ex omnibus curiis, id est, tribubus." Dionysius, 
however, is a better authority, and in one passage he closely 
connects the two divisions. He is advocating (iv. 24) greater 
care in enrolling as citizens, and thus as persons qualified to 
receive largesses, the motley populace of Kome. He recom- 
mends the institution of " censors," who after careful inquiry 
shall enrol those whom they think worthy in the tribes and 
curiae, and allow them to reside in the city, 01)9 fiev av evpoxnv 
d^lov^ T779 7r(J\6a)9 ovTa<;, €49 <f)v\a(; teal <f>parpa<; /caraypd'^jr overt 
Kol fievecp €<j>r](rov(rcp iv ry iroXei, 

I am inclined to think that, though it is an exaggeration 
to speak of " identification," the " curia " and " tribus " may 
have been gradually brought into a very intimate connexion 

1 For mentions of "curiae" on Airi- • 2354, 2365, 2367, 2742. Cf. Marquardt, 
can inscriptions see Willmanns, Exem- Rom. Staatsverwaltung, i. 467. 
pla Inscrr. Lat. 680, 747, 2333, 2351, 

J(mmal of Philology, vol. ix. 19 
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with each other, and their numbers consequently equalised. We 
have seen that by the end of the Republic, the '' curiae " had 
lost all significance as military, territorial and political divisions 
of the ** populus Romanus " and had become the special pro- 
perty of the " plebs urbana.'' Now it is well known that the 
thirty-five tribes of the Roman people underwent a very 
similar change. They had succeeded to the curiae as military, 
territorial and political divisions of the whole Roman citizen 
commnnity, and they too, degenerated into associations of the 
city populace. Though nominal membership in a tribe was 
still in the first century A.D. a necessary condition of Roman 
citissenship, it was only in the capital and among the plebs 
urbana that the tribes still retained any visible existence or 
any vitality. The imperial distributions of com at low prices 
were apparently conducted ^Hributim,*' as were the occasional 
distributions of money. (Mommsen, Rom. Tribus, 194; Tac. 
Ann. L 8; Suet. Oct. 101; Plin. Paneg. 25.) The com to be 
distributed was stored in the granary of each tribe (Momms. 
I. c. 196; Tac. Ann. xv. 18), and thither probably the tribesman 
repaired after receiviug his "tessera" to buy his share. But 
it was only the "plebs urbana" as distinct from the higher 
orders of senators and knights who were interested in these 
distributions, and thus the " tribes " came to signify merely 
the humbler tribesmen in Rome who received the com. Here 
we have the "plebs urbana xxxv tribuum " of the inscriptions 
(Willmanns, Ex. Inscr. Lat. 679, 888). In this sense Suetonius 
contrasts "populus" and "tribus," Oct. 101, "legavit populo 
Romano quadringenties, tribubus tricies quinquies sestertium." 
So Martial, 8. 15, "dat populus, dat gratus eques, dat tura 
senatus, et ditant Latias tertia dona tribus," and Plin. Pan. 25, 
"locupletata tribus datumque congiarium populo." (Cf. also 
Tac. Ann. 11 1. 4, xiv. 13.) Of the same sort too were probably 
the "tribules tribus Claudiae," who are mentioned on an 
inscription as returning thanks for Trajan's safe return (Orelli, 
3062, Momms. R. Trib. p. 14, Note 15). But within these 
thirty-five tribes of the plebs urbana, even smaller corporations 
were formed, -which also called themselves " tribes " (Momms. 
R. T. 199). The "corn-ticket" did not properly entitle the 
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recipient to get his com for nothing, though the price he paid 
was a low one, but it appears that in each tribe a certain 
number of "paupers" received "tesserae nummariae" which 
secured them their quota without any payment at all, and 
these paupers of the tribe also formed associations which they 
dignified with the name of " tribes." These most degenerate 
tribes of all were organised as regular guilds. They had their 
own officials, their common funds — they feasted together, and 
followed members of the guild to the grave \ 

Thus then both these two ancient divisions of the Eoman 
people, the "curia" and the "tribus" had dwindled down 
into associations of , the "plebs urbana," and an attempt to 
make them coincide is surely not improbable. The inetobers 
of both would be largely the same. The curiae and their sacra 
would supply the religious element which had been always 
wanting to the tribes (Mommsen, R, Trib. pp» 14 — 20), and 
which yet was almost a necessity of corporate life in antiquity. 
The addition of five new curiae would give each tribe a curial 
chapel for itself, so that, to quote Paulus again (p. 49), " in sua 
quisque curia sacra publica faceret, feriasque observaret," We 
must remember too, in connexion with this assimilation of the 
"curiae" to the tribes in number, that among the plebs 
urbana, and indeed among all classes in Rome, there would be 
very many who were more familiar with the curiae as they 
existed in the municipal towns of Italy and the provinces, where 
they were in fact "tribes*," than with the past history and 
patrician traditions of the "curiae" in Rome. Finally this intimate 
connexion between the " curiae " and the " tribus " as religious 
and secular guilds of the " plebs urbana " may have commenced 
as early as the time when Dionysius coupled the two together 
in the passage quoted above — though it is improbable that the 
addition of the " five curiae " (Paul. 49) can be carried back to 
the time (before Varro) when the " novae curiae " were built. 

H. F. PELHAM. 

1 Rein, inPauly's Real-Encydopadie, verwaltung, i. 467 sqq." die Biirgersohaft 
s. V. tribus. Momms. R. Trib. 205. war, wie die alteste romische Gemeinde, 

2 For the " curiae " in Italy and the in * curiae' getheilt.'* 
provinces see Marquardt, Rom. Staats- 

19—2 
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OF THE GENUINENESS OF TIBULLUS IV. 13. 

(Read before the Cambridge Philological Society,) 

In an interesting little pamphlet entitled Tibullische Blatter 
(Jena 1876) Professor Baehrens has discussed the chief points 
connected with TibuUus* life and poems, and amongst them the 
authorship of books III and IV. These books he regards as 
spurious with a single exception. His view, which is that of 
other distinguished Tibulline scholars, I believe in the main to 
be unquestionably correct. Indeed I was lately led to it myself 
independently and by a diflferent line of argument. It only 
remains to be considered whether he is equally right in his 
exception. His expressions on the subject are very strong. He 
says (p. 46) *Das einzige Gedicht, welches bestimmt (nach Vers 
13) dem Tibull angehort, ist IV. 13: und dieses tragt auch 
durchaus den Stempelder TibuUischen Dichtkunst'\ I would 
however submit with considerable confidence that he is wrong 
and that the facts of the case would be better satisfied by in- 
verting his statement. 

As the question of its genuineness depends largely upon 
considerations of style, I have appended it below. 

Nulla tuum nobis subducet femina lectum: 
hoc primum uinctast foedere nostra Venus. 

tu mihi sola places: nee iam te praeter in urbe 
formosast oculis uUa puella meis. 

atque utinam possis uni mihi bella uideri, 5 

displiceas aliis: sic ego tutus ero. 

1 Hence L. Mueller also places it among the genuine poems in his Teubner 
edition. 
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nil opus imiidiast; procul absit gloria uulgi; 

qui sapit, in tacito gaudeat ille sinu. 
sic ego secretis possim bene uiuere siluis 

qua nulla humano sit uia trita pede. 10 

tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte uel atra 

lumen et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 
nunc licet e caelo mittatur amica TibuUo, 

mittetur frustra deficietque Venus, 
baec ti^i sancta tuae lunonis numina iuro 15 

quae sola ante alios est mihi magna deos. 
quid fiacio demens? eheu, mea pignera cedo. 

iuraui stulte; proderat iste timor. 
nunc tu fortis eris, nunc tu me audacius ures: 

hoc peperit misero garrula lingua malum. 20 

iam faciam quodcumque uoles: tuus usque manebo 

nee fugiam notae seruitium dominae. 
sed Veneris sanctae considam uinctus ad aras ; 

haec hotat iniustos supplicibusque fauet. 

V. 2, the MSS. vary between uincta, iuncta, and uicta. V. 21, 
L. Mueller/acios from Prop. (v. infr.). 

The first objection to attributing this poem to Tibullus is 
one on which I do not propose to lay undue stress, but which I 
think deserves the attention of scholars. Assuming that the 
poems in which it is imbedded are spurious, an assumption 
beyond question correct, is there not some antecedent improba- 
bility against its genuineness? Is not the fact of its keeping 
bad company an argument against its character? But it will 
be said — and Baehrens urges this objection — that line 13 ex- 
pressly asserts its Tibulline authorship. This argument is 
surely nugatory. If the poem is forged, as I believe it is, the 
shallowest forger even could have hit upon this very obvious 
device. The best way of passing it oflf as the work of Tibullus 
was inserting in it a line which ascribed its authorship to him. 
There is another rather suspicious circumstance about this line. 
It is not in Tibullus' manner when speaking directly of himself 
to use the proper name. The only passages in his genuine 
poems where he does so are I. 3. 55 and I. 9. 83; in both of which 
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places the proper name is required, as the first gives his epitaph 
aDd the second is a votive inscription. On the other hand it is 
significant that this way of referring to himself occurs more* than 
once in Propertius: see for example IV (ill). 9 (10). 15 qua primum 
oculos cepisti ueste Properti and III (il). 32 (34). 93. I hope 
however no one will suspect me of attributing this production to 
Propertius. Whoever reads it carefully, will see how impossible 
it is to ascribe it to him or to any poet. It is stifiF and vapid 
and meagre and destitute both of originality in the thoughts and 
of merit in the execution. Its thoroughly prosaic character is 
manifest throughout: still I may call attention especially to lines 
5 and 6, 7, 11, 13 and 14 and 18. But though neither Tibulline 
nor Propertian, it contains for its size a great deal of Tibullus 
and Propertius, especially of the latter, which cries out on the 
plagiary : stat contra dicitque tibi tua pagina *fur es.' 

Vv. 1, 2. Compare Prop. I. 8. 45 nee mihi rivalis certos 
svbdudt amoves; id. IV (ill). 20. 21 namque ubi non certo 
uindtur foedere lectus, (this is in favour of the reading uincta 
est); Venerem iungere however occurs in Tibull. I. 9. 76. A 
similar phrase appears also in Tibullus I. 5. 7 furtiui foedera 
lecti, femina nulla in this connexion is never found in the 
genuine writings of Tibullus; it is frequent in Propertius. 
The sense of line 2 hoc &c. reminds us of Prop, in (ii). 13 (11). 
35, 36 hoc mihi perpetuo ius est quod semper amator nee 
cito desisto nee temere indpio. primum is either used for 
primo which is very doubtful Latinity, or else is superfluous. 
It is a very favourite word of Propertius, e.g. I. 12. 13, 18. 5. 
— Vv. 3, 4. Prop. II. 7. 19 tu mihi sola places: placeam tibi 
Cynthia solus, &c. Id. V (iv). 4. 32 et formosa oculis arma 
Sabina m^is. — Vv. 5, 6. atqite utinam is very common in Proper- 
tius; I cannot find it in Tibullus. bella uideri^ Tibullus* phrase 
(i. 9. 71 cuidam iuueni uult hella uidert) in Propertius' use ill (ii). 
11 (9). 7 mi certe poteris /ormosa uideri: mi formosa sat es si 
modo saepe uenis, id. I. 2. 26 uni si qua placet^ culta puella sat est. 
sic ego (also in v. 9) is very common in Propertius. in (ii). 4 
(14). 14 nam domina iudice tutus ero. — Vv. 7, 8. nil opusinuidia 
e^ is a curious but feeble expression, * we can dispense with envy.' 
The pentameter is from Prop, in (ii). 20 (18). 29, 30 tu tamen 
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interea, quamuis te diligat ilia, in tacito cohibe gavdia clausa sinu 
(see the whole passage ; v. 34 is inuidia/m quod habet non solet esse 
diu). — Vv. 9, 10. The sentiment is something like that in the 
Sulpicia elegy 3. 15. bene uiuere is a weak imitation of Tib. I. 3. 

35 quam bene uiuebant Satumo rege. — Vv. 11, 12. The first line 
and a half seem to consist of thoughts in Propertius toned down 
to the level of a prosaic imagination; Prop. 1. 11. 24, quoted below, 
id.. V (iv). 1. 143 illius arbitrio noctem lucemque uidebis. The last 
bit is rather better: it however shews the same iDfluence, id. 1. 14. 

36 et quotcumque uoles, una sit ista tibi, and I. 11. 23, tu mihi 
sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola parentes, omnia tu nostrae tempora 
laetitiae. in solis locis is a Propertian turn ; see 1. 19. 8 in coeds 
immemor esse lociSy III (ii). 26 (20). 4 (46) pulcra sit in superis, si 
licet, una locis, — Vv. 13, 14. I would call particular attention to 
this couplet. In it the forger has attempted to introduce Tibul- 
line ideas into his composition with miserable failure as the result. 
The frigid hyperbole of 'having a mistress sent from heaven,' (a 
proceeding too for which one would like poetical warrant from 
classical writers *), is the way that he employs one of the most 
beautiful passages in TibuUus (i. 3. 89, 90). The poet is there 
picturing his return to Delia after an illness and absence: tunc 
ueniam subito, nee quisquam nuntiet ante, sed uidear ccielo mis- 
sv^ adesse tibi. The pentameter is a vulgar application of Tib. 1. 5. 
39, 40 saepe aliam tenui: sed iam cum gaudia adirem admonuit 
dominae deseruitqiie Venus, — Vv. 15, 16. The appeal to Juno is 
Propertian (ii. 5. 17) and pseudo-TibuUine (books III and iv). 
The use oimagnus is Propertian 1. 11. 21 (a poem already referred 
to) an mihi sit maior carae custodia matris ? magnus, applied to 
deities, is, of course, common everywhere. [I take this oppor- 
tunity of observing that Propertius could not have written this 
line, even if he had been willing to palm a composition on 
TibuUus : for he never uses ante except in the literal sense]. — 
Vv. 17, 18. This couplet contains little that any author might 
not have written in his least inspired moments. The thought is 
similar to that in Prop. ii. 6. 19 hoc sensi prodesse magis: con- 

^ The nearest parallel that I can cata, licet, inqnam, Venus ipsa fuerit 
find is App. Met. 11. p. 26 licet ilia — placere non poterit nee Vulcano suo. 
caelo deiectdt mari edita, fluctibns edu- 
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temnite, amantes; sic hodie ueniet si quanegauit heri. — Vv. 19, 
20 are not remarkable in any way. For the pentameter Ovid 
Am. II. 2. 44 may be compared hoc illi garrvla lingua dedit. 
— ^Vv. 21, 22. The first part sounds like a false echo of Prop. i. 
15. 29-32 nulla prius uasto labentur flumina ponto annus et 
inversas duxerit ante uices quam tua sub nostro mutetur pectore 
cura: sis quodcumque uoles, non aliena tamen. For the rest cf. 
Prop. I. 4. 3, 4 quid me non pateris, uitae quodcumque sequetur, 
hoc magis assaeto ducere seruitio ? — Vv. 23, 24. uinctiis is a 
curious word, whether it means 'garlanded' (Tib. 1. 10. 28) or 
*like a prisoner' Prop. IV (ni). 24. 13, 14 correptus saeuo Veneris 
torrebar aeno: uinctus eram uersas in mea terga manus. notat 
is also a strange use ; besides we expect a stronger word like 
ulciscitur. The end of the line is a feeble imitation of Tib. L 4. 
71, 72 blanditiis uult esse locum Venus ipsa: querelis supplicibus, 
miseris fletibus illskfaiwt 

I have thus gone into details which I fear may be somewhat 
wearisome in order to present scholars with the whole of the sty- 
listic evidence for the authorship of these verses. They are either 
by Tibullus or they are a wilful forgery. No third supposition 
is possible. For, as we have seen, v. 13 expressly assigns them 
to him. If we believe them to be genuine, we have first to 
explain the numerous and in several cases very close agreements 
with Propertius. We can only do this by supposing either that 
Tibullus has imitated his successor* Propertius and imitated him 
in this poem alone, or that Propertius has singled out a short 
poem, — to say the least — of no particular beauty or spirit, for a 
much more wholesale imitation of Tibullus than we can detect 
in any other part of his works, I might almost say in the whole 
of them put together. Further we must assume that Tibullus has 
himself given enfeebled and degraded expression to ideas which 
he has elsewhere expressed with spirit and refinement. And we 
must make these assumptions to save the credit of a composition 
which is surrounded by pieces of acknowledged spuriousness, and 
whose poverty and futility are of themselves sufficient to refute 
its insolent pretensions. I do not wish to insist unduly upon 

1 Ovid Tr. IV. 10. 63 Bucoessor fuit hie (Tibullus) tibi, Galle, Propertius illi. 
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particular correspondencea It is to their accumiilation and 
concurrence that I would rather appeal. Or I will state the 
decision on a broader issue still. K any scholar or critic of dis- 
crimination can read this production and immediately after the 
same number of lines from the first or second books of Tibullus, 
and can then pronounce that it is the genuine work of the poet, 
and 'bears throughout the impress of his poetical art/ and not 
the cento of a versifier who was as destitute of poetical faculty 
as he was quick to appropriate * tags/ I will surrender the ques- 
tion. But I cannot believe this to be possible: or else I could 
believe anything. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 

Professor Baehrens, to whom I sent these remarks, has done me 
the honour of a short Latin reply, which I will briefly comment on. 
(1) He says *Ego ipsos uersus, ut uersantur in re ludicra, non splen- 
dide quid em exomatos, sed apte et simplicitate TibuUiana expresses 
esse puto.* I do not know what in re Ivdicra exactly means. It 
seems to me that they are intended to be taken just as seriously as 
any other poems attributed to Tibullus. I agree that they are not 
apUndide exomati, and that they possess aimplicitas; but it is not 
TihvMiana, I find them not apte but inepte eocpreaaoa. However 
this is a question of taste, and, as Baehrens says, in tali re non mvZ- 
turn ucUent a/rgumenta, (2) He finds in the thoughts only 'flosculos 
omnium tum poetarum communes,' and thinks that a similar mode 
of argument might disprove the genuineness of any poem of any 
Augustan poet. I admit that some of the ideas are common enough. 
This is to be expected in so commonplace a production. But there 
are several striking coincidences which make the minor ones of more 
weight. The attentive reader will easily distinguish between the two. 

(3) He lays stress on the fact that * non facile reperies totami horum 
uersuum conceptionem apud alium eius aeui elegiarum scriptorem.' 
I do not quite know what is meant by the tota conceptio. The verses 
seem to me sufficiently incoherent. But supposing the tota coneeptio 
is not found elsewhere, what then 1 It is in the very nature of an 
imitation which approaches so near a cento as this that its tota conceptio 
should not be like anything else : for a string of phrases can never 
resemble an original writer's work. So far as Baehrens' argument 
goes, it would tend to shew that the last part of Ausonius' well- 
known cento from Virgil is an original poem, as its tota conceptio is 
certainly different from anything else that we find in epic poetry. 

(4) He urges that it is Augustan in style and is found in the 
midst of poems that are so also, and that Tibullus' name is attached 
to it, and therefore that we must beware of doubting its genuineness. 
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I do not say that it is not Augustan. I do not care whether it is or 
not. That is not the point. If it was written by Tibullus because it is 
attributed to him, then the rest of books iii and iv are written by 
Tibullus because they are attributed to him. We must either discard 
the argument from the name altogether or apply it consistently. 
(5) He asks 'Qiiidni Tibullus more illo Catulli Propertii Ouidii 
proprio semel tantum uti potuif? nihilne in his rebus ualet casus?' 
I am not sure that I understand the appeal to moa Ule of Catullus, 
Propertius and Ovid. Surely it cannot be meant that they wrote in 
the same style. As to the appeal to chance, I am quite prepared to 
admit that all these coincidences may be due to chance and that that 
goddess in some freak may have ordained that Tibullus should write 
a poem so little like his own work and so much like an imitator's as 
this, just as I should admit that it was always possible that even the 
clearest circumstantial evidence might be wrong. But in such cases 
we must stick to the rules of argument and canons of probability, 
even though we run a certain risk of being misled. (6) He thinks 
that it is unlikely that a wilful forgery should have got among* the 
collection of pseudo-Tibulliana, and he remarks that it is due to 
the * editor^ entirely that the other pseudo-Tibulline poems are in- 
cluded among the genuine works of Tibullus. This seems to me to 
be quite an arbitrary supposition. I see no reason why the editor 
should not have incladed a forged piece amongst the other onea He 
was probably less critical than Professor Baehrens ; and if the latter 
may make a mistake about the piece, why could not the former? In 
conclusion I think it only fair to add that the necessarily brief and 
hurried nature of Professor Baehrens' criticisms may have caused me 
to do his view unintentional injustice. If this is the case, I shall be 
glad to make amends. In the meantime they leave me absolutely 
unshaken. 



# « 



I take this opportunity of asking the readers of the Journal 
of Philology to correct a mis-spelling of K. O. Mtiller's name (as 
MuUer) in my paper on the Sirens in the last number. 
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I HOPE to be permitted to make a brief reply to Mr Munro's 
last attack, Vol. viit p. 201 sqq. 

1. 'That other word poesis is applied to works in their 
totality, as the Iliad or the Annals of Ennius. And as a conse- 
quence, if such a work is admitted to be one, i.e. regarded as a 
whole, it is something much larger in compass, than the poema 
I spoke of before/ 

I deny this to be meaningless, and I am sure it is not 
ungrammatical. TJnmetrical it may be, but that is the point at 
issue, and to me at least remains, I am obliged to say, a ques- 
tion stilL 

2. 'Hdc in Lucilius would be a greater portent than in 
Virgil or Horace/ Munro, p. 203. How can this be true ? We 
possess the complete works of Virgil and Horace and know 
exactly what were the prosodiacal rules which they observed. 
Of Lucilius we have but fragments, many of them in metres 
still constructed on the old tragic and comic model, far removed 
from their subsequent precision. But * Virgil admits h%c, Luci- 
lius only hic.* In the many thousand lines of the Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid, Virgil has introduced hic short twice only ; 
how can we tell from the absence of it in the comparatively 
scanty remains of Lucilius, what he did in his complete works ? 

3. 'All the evidence we possess, especially that of Lu- 
cilius' own fragments, as well as the unvarying usage of all 
subsequent classical poets, prove Lucilius to have known only 
hoc/ Munro, ib. In the index to L. Mliller's Lucilius 40 
instances of hoc nom. or ace. (xi. 6 is a correction of the MSS.) 
are given ; in eight of these only is hoc used before a vowel ; in 
the remaining instances it occurs in positions which can no more 
prove that it is long than nee could be proved to be so if it pre- 
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ceded a consonant. As regards the unvarying use of subsequent 
classical poets, it was the object of my former article to show 
that Lucilius was not to he judged hy their standard^ a fact, I 
should have thought, abundantly patent to any one who read any 
three consecutive pages of the fragments. This position I sought 
to strengthen by showing what was the use of the scenic poets, 
who stood nearest to Lucilius in point of time. My quotation 
from the work of C. F. W. Miiller was therefore not irrelevant, 
as I was avowedly moving on uncertain ground, where positive 
assertion was difficult and all that was possible was a"~balance of 
probabilities. If Mr Munro really believes that a question like 
the scansion of hoc and tametsi in the scenic writers and Lu- 
cilius, as approached from the historical point of view (and this 
is, I imagine, the only right one), can be treated like a question 
of ordinary prosody, can be settled as if we were in possession 
of complete evidence, I must confess myself unable to under- 
stand his position. If tametsi was shortened by Plautus and 
Terence, it is an assumption to assert that when it occurs in a 
Lucilian hexameter with a scansion apparently the same, it is 
so scanned on a diflTerent principle. To compare it with se 
ipsum is misleading, not to say wrong. It is difficult to imagine 
anyone possessing the least metrical knowledge scanning s^ 
ipsum ; but if tametsi was habitually scanned as a trisyllable by 
the scenic poets, if tametsi in the strict bacchiacs of Plautus 
(Pseud. I. 3. 15) is a clear trisyllable, if tajnen etsi shows that 
the Eomans did not willingly drop the sound of the first part 
of the word, it requires more careful and prolonged investiga- 
tion to prove that Lucilius elided the -am than Mr Munro has 
yet given it. 

4. ' He has abandoned as untenable two of his Lucilian 
hoes, and admits of the third that the support is certainly a very 
slender one.' Munro, p. 203. This is not true. I have ad- 
mitted that Mr Munro's emendation makes the two in Velius 
dovhtfuL Of the third I said ' that if the quantity of hic rested 
on this alone, the support is certainly a very slender one/ But 
the quantity of hJSc does not rest on this alone. 

5. * He now seeks to change the venue to the gram- 
marians, Diomedes and Pseudo-Probus, whose words have no 
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more apparent bearing on Lucilius than on Shakespeare/ That 
is to say, in defect of proof derivable from Lucilius himself, 
I quoted such evidence from the grammarians as seemed to 
support my view. It would have been more satisfactory if Mr 
Munro, instead of making the curious statement above cited, 
had answered it. Instead of this, he pours ridicule on Dio- 
modes and Probus: 'one of them is utterly unknown; the 
other. belongs to the latter half of the fourth centuiy, and 
is styled by KeyfFerscheid a *miserrimus grammaticus.' As 
regards the treatise 'de ultimis syllabis,' ascribed to Probus, 
Keil, himself rejecting this authorship, contents himself with 
appending it to the other works of Probus, yet adds in a note 
that Osann had written a long treatise to prove it an abridg- 
ment of a fuller work by a younger Probus. This at least 
proves that one scholar of unusual erudition regarded it as 
valuable. The case is very different with Diomedes. Keil 
places Diomedes and Charisius together, and explains the 
frequently close correspondence between the two grammarians 
on the hypothesis that Charisius had Diomedes before him ; or 
in other cases, that both drew from a common source. This 
alone would prove Diomedes a considerable authority. But 
Keil goes out of his way to commend one section of Dio- 
medes' treatise as 'memorabilis et plena antiquae eruditionis 
disputatio/ and following O. lahn considers it to be drawn from 
Suetonius, who in his turn drew from Varro. And he ends 
with this remarkable statement, *nam illud quod nolebam 
abunde demonstratum esse videtur, quae ex antiquiore eru- 
ditione apud hunc grammaticum restiterunt, eorum maximam 
partem gravissimis auctoribus Varroni et Probo acceptam 
videri.' Moreover, the way in which Keil speaks of the emen- 
dation and restoration of Diomedes' text (p. xlv.), shows how 
high a value he sets upon his work. Hence if Diomedes ranked 
hie and hoc together as communes syllabae, this statement cannot 
lightly be set aside. Whatever it means, it deserves exa- 
mination. 

6. I now proceed to quote what appears to be the most 
explicit statement on the quantity of hoc in the Roman writers 
on Metric. Mar. Vict. p. 30. 27, Keil. ' Potest praeterea corn- 
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munis uideri ea syllaba quae apud Yergilium et pro longa 
et pro breui posita est, hie vel hoc, si a vocali excipiatur. 
Est enim pro longa Omnibus hie erit unus honos, tres praemia 
primi, pro breui autem Hie uir hie est. Sed pro breui bis fere 
tantum ; nam ut longa sit et ipsi et omnibus usitatum est.' He 
proceeds to inquire why hie hoc are so generally long, and 
explains it by the nature of the letter c. It is clear from 
this that Mar. Victorinus regarded both hie and hoc as naturally 
short syllables, lengthened however habitually by standing 
before c\ at p. 36. 6 he calls the vowel of hie hoc correpta uocalis, 
and again explains why it is lengthened. Again, p. 27. 7 he 
speaks of hoc as becoming long by its position before c, a letter 
which has the sound of two. 

What follows from this ? Not, that Victorinus considered 
hio, hoc, as indiflferently long or short in the actual usage of 
classical poetry, for he expressly states that hie is only twice 
shortened by Virgil, but that the vowel in both cases was 
Tiaturally short, and as such occasioned difficulty by the singular 
fact that it was nearly always used long. Nearly always^ but 
still not always. TibuUus has one hie, Lucretius three (L. 
Miiller, p. 343), Claudian one. K the correct ear of these 
great masters allowed such a licence, if the fact that hie and hoc 
are classed together as communes syllahae shows that the o no 
less than the i was regarded as naturally short, it seems no 
improbable or unwarrantable inference that the tradition 
descended from a time when the quantity of both was still 
unfixed. It is on such grounds that I believe that hoc was a 
possibility to Lucilius. 

R. ELLIS. 
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Mr Ellis I think might have called it *Mr Munro's last 
defence', as I have on each occasion been maintaining my 
position against his, on the modest scale of one sentence for 
his page, one paragraph for his article. He might too I 
think have found in § 4 some more neutral phrase than * this 
is not true', to express the somewhat evanescent difference 
between us on the point which is there in question. 

W^en divested of the utterly irrelevant concomitants with 
which he has surrounded them, the matters in dispute between 
us are reduced to. the quantity of tametsi and hoc in Lucilius. 
As for the former, if he will get one scholar besides himself 
to maintain that tametsi in Lucilius or any other hexameter 
poet is or can be metrically any thing but a spondee, that 
tametsi in Lucilius or any other hexameter poet is not, as I 
have asserted it is, at least as great an absurdity as s^ipsum, 
then will I retire abashed from the controversy. But he 
cannot. 

And now for hdc. In a former rebutter or surrebutter, 
rejoinder or surrejoinder, I gave among other proofs, to shew 
that Lucilius knew only hoc, this plain and relevant one : 
it occurs in his fragments 8 times before a vowel and is always 
long. To my dismay Mr Ellis seizes on my argument and, 
without a word of its being mine, turns it against me by 
gravely asseverating, without the slightest intimation that he 
means it for a joke, that, as it occurs 32 times before a conso- 
nant, it may be hoc in any of these instances. In these 32 
cases * it occurs in positions which can no more prove that it 
is long than nee could be proved to be so if it preceded a con- 
sonant *. Am I to understand then that we have a right 
to argue that nee may be long in Lucilius, on the same grounds 
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that hoc may be short ? Does Mr Ellis take for sober earnest 
that well-known law of evidence which I have always con- 
sidered as a broad jest ? I bring forward eight witnesses of 
truth who swear they saw with their own eyes a murder com- 
mitted : Mr Ellis brings forward his 32 to prove they did 
not see it committed, and asks Judge and Jury to pronounce 
that the weight of evidence is on his side. 

I believe that every scholar who has gone through the 
copious fragments of Lucilius will support me, when I repeat 
that Lucilius' laws of prosody are identical with those of 
Virgil and Horace ; that the dicta of these grammarians, on 
whom Mr Ellis again dilates, have no more concern with Lu- 
cilius than with Shakespeare ; and that ignoratio elenchi is a 
terrible engine for promoting irrelevant discussion. 

H. A. J. M. 



cambbiboe: printed bt c. j. clay, m.a. at the umivebsity pbxss. 
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